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PREFACE. 

This work was undertaken for the purpose of obtain- 
ing exact information about the status of the negro in 
some section of the United States. Pennsylvania was 
chosen because of the great store of material available 
for such a study. An attempt has been made to give a 
complete account of the legal, social, and economic his- 
tory of the Pennsylvania negro in his rise from slavery 
to freedom. The study ends with 1861. 

Among the more important things revealed by the 
investigation are the following: 

(i) Slavery in Pennsylvania, as regards its legal 
origin, was probably a divergence from servitude. 

(2) This slavery was a development — very different 
at different times. 

(3) As a race movement the rise of the negro from 
one status to another was gradual — he passed from slav- 
ery through intermediate stages of servitude to freedom. 

(4) The gradual rise continued after he became free, 
for he was not yet upon a plane of equality with the 
white man. There was civil inequality until 1780; po- 
litical inferiority until 1870. 

(5) Under favorable conditions the social and eco- 
nomic improvement of the negro was considerable. 

(6) A strong race prejudice developed among the 
white people after most of the negroes were free. 

(7) The suffrage was never granted to the negroes 
in Pennsylvania before the Civil War. 

(vii) 
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viii PREFACE 

(8) The friends of the negro were the Quakers, the 
abolitionists, and the anti-slavery advocates. 

(9) Abolitionism preceded anti-slavery, and was less 
violent 

( 10) Along with dislike for the negro developed a 
strong hostility to slavery, which was manifested in 
opposition to the extension of Southern slavery, and in 
encouragement given to fugitive slaves. 

Effort has been made to consult all material bearing 
upcm the subject, and many secondary works have been 
used. As a rule, however, lack of space has made it 
impossible to dte them, so that the several thousand ref- 
erences are almost exclusively to sources. The prepara- 
tion of this work has entailed a search through some 
3,000 printed volumes, more than 10,000 pamphlets, and 
probably 50,000 pages of manuscript 

The work was written at the su^estion of Professor 
James Curtis Ballagh of the Johns Hopkins University, 
whose unrivalled knowledge of all things relating to the 
legal development of American slavery was at all times 
at my service. From Professor John Martin Vincent 
of the Johns Hopkins I had helpful and kindly guid- 
ance, while for that sympathetic assistance and stimu- 
lating criticism which mean so much to the beginner, I 
am indebted to Professor Charles McLean Andrews, 
now of Yale University. 

It is a pleasure to recall the courtesy shown me while 
I was carrying on my researches. I am under obla- 
tions to Dr. John W. Jordan, Mr. Ernest Spofford, and 
Miss Wiley, of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
to Mr. Bunford Samuel of the Ridgway Library, to Mr, 
Thomas Lynch Montgomery of the State Library at 
Harrisburg, and to Mr. Luther R. Kelker of the Divi- 
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sion of Public Records in the same place. At the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Law Library, and the 
Peabody Library in Baltimore, I received numerous 
favors. The accumulations of the local historical so- 
cieties were most graciously placed at my disposal, and 
in many cases I was allowed to inspect private collec- 
tirais, particularly that of Mr, Gilbert Cope of West 
Chester, 

While I was writing my bode I received helpful criti- 
cism from scholars who had studied various aspects of 
the subject Among others I must mention Ex-Gov- 
emor Samuel W. Pennypacker of Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent Isaac Sharpless of Haverford College, Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University, and Dr. 
William Roy Smith of Bryn Mawr College. 

Last of all it is a pleasure to acknowledge the particu- 
lar obligations under which I am to my friend, Mr. 
Albert Cook Myers of Moylan, Pennsylvania. Not only 
did he help and encourage me at every stage of my 
task, but with rare generosity he put at my disposal all 
of his own coIlecticHis and his vast knowledge of the 
location of the sources for Pennsylvania history. At 
his suggestion and through his recommendation I used 
manuscripts which I could not have obtained otherwise. 
Not a few of the facts contained in my book were fur- 
nished by him directly. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Introduction op Negroes into Pennsylvania. 

There were negroes in the region around the Dela- 
ware river before Pennsylvania was founded, in the 
days of the Dutch and the Swedes. As early as i6:^Q 
mention is made of a ccmvict sentenced to be taken to 
South River to serve amoi^ the blacks there,' In 1644 
Anthonv. a neijTO^ is spoken of in the service of Gov- 
ernor Printz at Tinicum, making hay for the cattle, and 
accompanying the governor on his pleasure yacht.' In 
1657 Vice-director AJricks was accused of using the 
Company's oxen and negroes. Five years later Vice- 
director Beekman desired Governor Stuyvesant to send 
him a company of blacks. In 1664 negroes were wanted 
to work on the lowlands along the Delaware. A con- 
tract was ±0 be made for fifty, which the West India 
Company would furnish.* In the same year, when the 

■ Breriate. Dutch Records, no. i, fol. 5. In 3 Pmntylvania Archhrn, 
XVI. 134- Cf. Harard, Aitnali of Ptniuylvania, «■ The •" FropOKd 
Freedoms and Ezemptiong for New NetberloDd," KS40, laj, "The Qira- 
pany ataall exert it»1f to provide the PatroODi and CalonisM, on tiieit 
order with aa many Blacks as possible " ... a Pa. Arck.^ V, 74. 

• C. T. Odhner. " The Founding of New Sweden, 1637-1643 ", trans- 
lated by G. B. Seen in FexniylvOHia Magaiine of Hiitory and Biography, 
III, 277- 

■ Hazard, Annalt of Pmniylvmia, 331; O'Callaghan, Docununtt rtla- 
tivi to thi Colonial History of thi Stair of Nev york, II, 113, 314- The 
Report of the Board of Accounts on New Netberland, Dec is, 1644, had 
4>oken of the need of ncEToes, the econom]' of their labor, and had rec- 
ommended the importation of Urge numbera. a Pa. Arch., V, 88. See 
also Davis, History of Sucks County, 793, 
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English captured New Amstel, afterward New Castle, 
the place was plundered, and a number of negroes were 
confiscated and sold. From Peter Alricks several were 
taken ; of these eleven were restored to him.* At least a 
few were living on the shores of the Delaware River in 
1677.' A year later an emissary was sent by the jus- 
tices of New Castle to request most urgently permission 
to import negroes from Maryland.* 

Thus negroes had been brought into the country be- 
fore Pennsylvania was founded. Immediately after 
Penn's coming there is record of them in his first 
counties. They were certainly present in Philadelphia 
County in 1684, and in Chester in 1687,' Penn himself 
noticed them in his charter to the Free Society of 
Traders. In 1702 they were spoken of as numerous,' 
By that time merchants of Philadelphia made the im- 

* 3 fa. Arch,, XVI, ass. 'S6l Haiud, Annali ef Ptmuyhania, 37). Sit 
Robert Carr, writing to Colcmel Kicholls, Oct. 13, 1664, uys, " I lune 
■Ireedj' lent into Meiryland loine Neegan w^ did belong to the late 
Governor att his plaolatioo above "... a Fa. Arch., V, stS. 

' The R«ordi of the Court of New Castle give a list of the " Namei of 
the Tljdable prBona LiTing in this Courts Jurisdiciion " in «bich occur 
" Uiree negroa ": " 1 negro woman of Mr. Moll ", " 1 neger of Mr, Al- 
richi ", " Sam Hedge and neger ", Book A, ig7'ioi, Qaoted in Pa. Mat,, 
III, JS3-354. For the active trade in negroes at this time cf. MS. Board 
of Trade Joumala, II, 307. 

•"Wth out »ch wee cannot subsist" . . , US. New Castle Court 
Recordi, Ijber A, 406. Hazard, Antv^s, 456. 

' " Ik bebbe geen vaste Dienatbode, als een Xeger die ik gekocht heb." 
ilusiiit van Comtlii Bom, Gtschrtvtn uit dt Stadt Philadtlphia, etc, 3. 
(Oct. 13. 1684}. " Man hat hier auch Zwartzen oder Mohrcn za Schlaven 
in der Arbdt." Letter, probabl; of Hermans Op den GtacS, German- 
town, Feb. 13, 1684. in Sachae, Liitiri rilating to Ih* Sittltmtnt of 
Gtrmamawn, >i. Cf. also MS. in American Pbilosophical Society's col- 
lection, quoted in Pa. Mag., VTI. jo6; " tt,cej Cocke hath A negroe " 
. . . , " Pattrick Robbinsoo-Robert neverbeegood his negot saivant "... 
"The Defendts negroa" are mentioned in a suit for damages In 1687, 
See US. Court Records of Fenna. and Chester Co., ifiSi-i6SB, p. Jt. 

' MS. Ancient Records of Philadelphia. 38 7th mo., 1703. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF NEGROES 3 

portalion of negjoes a regular part of their business.* 
Thenceforth they are a noticeable factor in the life of ■ 
the colony. 

While there was an active demand for n^joes, there 

tion to inip9rting them. This is evident from the fact 
that during tiie colonial period the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania passed a long series of acts imposing restrictions 
upon the traffic. In 1700 a tmixirnu rri duty of t wenty 
l^^lf fPffi ''^ ipipTu^ nnffldr i?e^^^r!^^i^^A' Five years 
later this _ <^utY was doubled." By that time there had 
arisen a strong adverse sentiment, due partly to economic 
causes, since the white workmen complained that their 
wages were lowered by negro competition, and partly 
to fear aroused by an insurrection of slaves in New 
York." Accordingly in 1712 the Assem bly- very boldlj! — 
passed an act to prevent importation, seeking to accom- 
plish this purpose by making thp duty twenty-pQunda 

a head. The law was immediately repealed in England, 
the Crown not being disposed to tolerate such independ- 
ent action, nor willing to allow interference with the 
African Company's tr?de.° Either the local feeling was 
too strong, or the requirements were less, since in spite 
of this failure there was for a while a falling off in the 

'MS. WiUiwn Trenfa Ledger, ijS. For numerous reference! to ne- 
gron brougbt from Barbadoes. aee HS. Booke of ux*" Relating to the 
Barqoentiiie Coiutanl ASti And*: Dflcea mast': from March ijlh 170a 
(— 17M). (Pa. State Ijb.) 

* Statutii al Lart* of Ptntuytvanla (edited bj J. T. Mitchell and 
HeniT Flandera), II, 107. rbid., II, 185. The act of 1705-1706 waa le- 
pealed in 1710-1711, Ibid., II, 383. Cf. Colonial Ricordi of Pnnnhimia, 
II. S'9, S30- 

" VoUt and Pnceediiiga of the Houit of Rtprttenlailvii of tlu Prov- 
but of Punuyhramia, I, pt II, 13). Stat, at L., II, 433- 

■* MS. Board of Trade Faperi, Ptoprietie*, IX, Q, 39, 43. Sim, al L., 
n, S43. S44. 
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number imported." A more moderate duty o£ five 
pounds was imposed in 1715, but again the English 
authorities interposed, repealing it in 1719. Meanwhile 
an act to continue this duty had been passed in 1717- 
1718, but aiq)arently it was not submitted to the Crown. 
In 1720-1721 the five pound duty was again imposed, 
this act also not being submitted. In 1722 the duty was 
repeated, and once more the law expired by limitation 
before it was sent up for approval." 

Up to this time restrictive legislation had been largely 
frustrated. It had encountered not only the disapproval 
of certain classes in Pennsylvania, but the powerful 
c^tposition of the African Company, which could count 
on the decisive interposition of the Lords of Trade." 
The Assembly accordingly submitted the acts long after 
they had been passed, and made new laws before the 
old ones had been disallowed," Nevertheless the number 

" Jonathan DickinBDH, a mercliant of Philadelphia, writing b> a cor' 
respondent in Jamaica, 4lh menCh, 1715, saya, " I must entreat you to 

are generally against any coming into the country." I have been unable 
Id End this letter. Wataoo, who quotes it (.Annidi of Phiiadelphia, II, 
164), aaya, " Vide the Logan MSS." Cf. also « letter of George TiUer 
of Kingston, Jamaica, lo Dickinson, 171a. MS. Logan Papers, VIII, 47. 

»SiBt. 0* L., Ill, 117, ii8; MS. Board of Trade Papers, Prop., X, a, 
Q, isa; Stia. at L., hi, 46s; Col. Ric, hi, 38, 144, 171. During this 
period negroes were being imported through the custora-house at the 
rate of about one hundred and fifty a year. Cf. Vattt and PrQciidints, 
II. »5'. 

"In 1737 the iron'masters of Pennsylvania petitioned for the entire 
removal of the duly, labor being so scarce. Votia and Pmctidmgt, iji6- 
1741, p. 31. The altitude of the English authorities ia explained in a 
report of Richard Jackson, March a, 1774, on one of the Pennsylvania 
impost act*. " The Increase of Ihity on Xegrocs io this Law is Mani- 
festly inconsistent with the Policy adopted by your Lordships and your 
Predecessors for the sake of encODiaging the African Trade "... Board 
of Trade Papers, Prop., XXIII, Z, S4- 

■• Voiti and Praciidi*gi, II, i5»; Cot. R*c., II, S7a. J73; i Pa. Arch., 
I, 160-1G3; Vetei and Procttihitt, 17M, pp. 45> 4^. For a complaint 
Bgalnat this practice cf. " Copy of a Representst* of the Board of Trade 
upon tome Pennsylvania Laws " (1713-1714). MS. Board of Trade Papers, 
PliststiDns General, IX, K, a. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF NEGROES 5 

of blacks in the colcoiy had steadily increased, and in 
1 72 1 was estimated to be somewhere between twenty- 
five hundred and five thousand." The wrath of the 
white laborers was correspondingly increased, and in 
this year they presented to the Assembly a petition 
asking for a law to prevent the hiring of blacks. The 
Assembly resolved that such a law would be injurious 
to the public and unjust to those who owned negroes 
and hired them out, but the restrictions on importing 
them were maintained." Tp 'y^S-T ?^ ^^* fivf" pfund 
duty was imposed again, and in the same year five 
pounds extra was placed upon every convict negro 
brought into the colony. This became law by lapse of 
time." 

In 1729 the duty was reduced to two pounds. This 
duty continued in force for a generation, satisfactory 
partly because the opposition to importing n^joes 
seems to have been less strong, partly because white 
servants proved to be cheaper and more adapted to in- 
dustrial demands." The newspaper advertisements an- 
nounce the arrival of many more cargoes of servants 
than of negroes ; this notwithstanding the fact that white 
servants frequently ran away, often to enlist in the wars. 
Referring to this fact a message from the Assembly to 
the governor says that while the King has seemed to de- 
sire the importation of servants rather than of negroes, 

" O'CallagbBD, N. ¥. Col. Dact., V. 604. 

■• Vot£i and Frocttdmti, II, 347- 

"Slat, al L., TV, 52-5*. 60; Col. Etc., Ill, 247. "48. aso- 

"Stat, at L., TV, laj-isB; Col. Ric, III, 359; Smilh, History of Dtia- 
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6 THE NEGRO IN PEN\NSYLVANIA 

yet the enlistment acts make such property so pre- 
carious, that it seems to depend on the will of the servant 
and the pleasure of the officer." Nevertheless the num- 
ber of negroes brought in steadily dwindled. By 1750 
.. importation had nearly cease d." 

A few years later the great efforts made in the last 
French and Indian War caused loud complaints again 
about enlisting servants. It was feared that people 
would be driven to the necessity of providing themselves 
with negro slaves, as property in them seemed more 
secure. This is probably just what occurred, for the 
increase of negroes is said to have been alarming." As 
a result restrictive legislation was tried again in 1761, 
when the duty was made ten pounds. The law was 
carried only after considerable effort. While the bill 
was in the hands of the governor a petition was sent to 
him, signed by twenty-four merchants of Philadelphia, 
who set forth the scarcity and high price of labor, and 
their need of slaves. After two months' contest the bill 
was passed. One provision of the act was that a new 
settler need not pay the duty if he did not sell his slave 
within eighteen months." In 1768 this act was renewed. 



» CargoH of tervuita are idTcrtised is the American Wtikly Mercum, 
the Petintylvania Facktl, and the PiHtityhiaKta Gaitttt, fiaaim. Aa to 
enliitment of scnranta cf. Utratry, Gatettt, Aug. 7. 17401 Col. Ric, IV, 
437. Complaint about thia bad been nude ■■ earlr >s T711. Votia and 
Procttdinti. II, idi, 103. 

"Smilli, History of Dtlewort Counts. »«'; *"«" Kalm, TratieU iiHo 
North Ainerice, etc., (1748). I, 391. 

" Col. R«c., VII, 37. 38. 

"5lol. alL., VI. 104-110; V otti md Prociedmii, 1761, pp. aj, ag, 33, 
j8, J9, 40, 41. ja. 55. 63! Col. Rtc, VIII, 57S, S7«. "The Petition of 
Diver* Merchant) of the Gty of Philadelphia, To The Honble Jamet 
Hamilton Etqi. Lieut. Governor of the Province of Peuuylvania, Eum- 
blT Sheweth, That We the Sabicribers . . . have seen for some time patt, 
the manir inconveniencyi the Inbabitanta have suflrer'd, for want of La- 
bourera, and ArUBcera, b; Number! being InliMed tor HI* MajeatTi 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF NEGROES 7 

^1 1773 't was made perpetual, the former law having 
been found to be of great public utility ; but the duty was 
raised to twenty pounds. Once more the act became law 
by lapse of time." 

The act of 1773 was the last one which the AssemWy 
passed to limit the importation of negroes. Not only 
was the duty sufficiently high, now, but its presence was 
hardly needed," A silent but powerful movement was 
overthrowing slavery in Pennsylvania; and in a short 
time the outbreak of the Revolutionary War brou^t 
the traffic to an end. Shortly thereafter, in 1780, the 
state did what England had never permitted while she 
held authority: forbade tiie importation of slaves en - 
tirelv." 



The real reason for the passage of these laws is not 
always clear. They may have been passed either to keep 
negroes out," or to raise revenue for the govera- 

Serrke and Dcir a total atop to the importation of Gtitnan and olbcr 
white Servauta. have for some time eacouratcd the importatlaD of 
Netros, . . . that an advantage may be gaio'd hj the Introductian of 
Slaves, ii>«h will likewise be a means of redueeing the exorbitant Price of 
Labour, and in all Frobabilitr brini our staple ConunDditjra to theii tunal 
Prices." US. Provincial Papers, XXV, Uatch i, i7fii- 

'Slat, at L., Vn, ts8, 159: VIII, Jjo-Jji; Col. Ric, IX, 400, +01, 
443. S.; X, 73, It- The Board of Trade JoDmala, LXXXII, 47, (May 
S> >774)> say that their laidshipa had some diiconrae with Dr. Franklin 
" upon the objectionB . . . to . . . wnpo^ng Duiiet amounting la a pro- 
hibition upon the Itnpartalion of Negroes." 

»Cf. MS. Provincial Papers, XXXIl, January, 177S- 

" Stat, at L., X, 71, 73. It was forbidden by impllcatioD rather than 
specific regalation. It had been foreaeen that an act for giadoal abolition 
entailed stopping the importation of ne^oea. Pa. Packtt, Nov. aS, 177S; 
I Fa. Arch., VII, 79. 

<■ Profeaaor E. P. Cheyney in an article written some years ago (" The 
Condition of Labor in Early Fenneylvania, L Slavery," in Tkt Manufae- 
nrtr, Feb. a, iSgi, p. S) considers these laws to have been restrictive in 
piupoae, and givea three causes for their paiaage, in the following order 
of importance: (a) dread of slave insurrectioni, (b) apposition of the 
free iaborii^ classes to slave corapetitioa, (c) conscientious objectionB. I 
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8 THE NEGRO IN PEN'NSYLVANIA 

ment," An analysis of the laws themselves seems to 
show that both of these purposes were constantly in 
mind." When, however, they are taken in connection 
with matters which they themselves do not mention, 
namely, the predwninance of the Quakers in the colonial 
Assembly tc^ether with the abhorrence which they felt 
for the slave-trade and later for slavery itself," it be- 

caonot think that this ii correct, (a) aeemB to have been the impelllus 
motive onl; in connection with the law of 1711, and scemi rare!; to have 
been thousbt of. It vai arged in 1740, 1741, and 1741, when efforts were 
being made la pass a mQilia law in Fennsrlvacia. but it attracted little 
attention. Cf. MS, Boatd of Trade Papers, Prop., XV, T; S4. S7, fio. 

■ In a MS. entiUed " William Peon's Memorial to Uie Lords of Trade 
relating to several iaws passed in Penaii»aoia," assigned to the year 1690 
in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, but probably 
belonging to ■ later period, is the following; " These . . . Acta ... to Raise 
money ... to defray publick Exigences in mcb mannet as after a Mature 
delibcTBcon they thought would not be burtheniom particularly in the Act 
tor laying a Duty on Negroes "... MS, Pa. Miscellaneous Papers, i6sj- 
1734, p. 34. 

** 1700. 30 sliillingi for negroes over lixteen years of age, 6 for those 
under sixteen. No canse given. Apparently (term* of the act) revetnt. — 
1705-1706. 40 shillings — a draw-back of one half if the negro be re- 
exported within six months. Apparently rrvtnui. — 1710. 40 shillingfr— 
exceptinc tliose imported by immiBrants for their own use, and not sold 
within a year. Almost certainly (preamble) revtHue. — 1712. ao pounds. 
Tlie causes were a dread of insurrection because of tlie negro uprising 
in New York, and the Indians' dislike of the importation of Indian 
slaves. Purpose undoubtedly rtttrictio^. — 1715. s pounds. Apparently 
(character of the provisions) rtitrictiait and rntnue. — 1717-1718. j 
pounds. To coniinue the preceding. Ristriction and rrvetnit. — 1720- 
1721. J pounds. To continue the preceding. Revirme (preamble) and 
retiriction. — 1722. j pounds. To continae provisions of previous acts. 
Revnue and rtslriction. — t;3J-i7ZG. ] pounds. RtBtnut and rtttric- 
lioK. — 1739. a poonds. Reduction made probably because since 171a none 
of the laws had been allowed to stand for any length of time, and becaoae 
there had been much smuggling. Rni(iiH( and restriction. — 1761. lo 
pounds. No cause given for the increase. RtilricHoH and revenut. — 
17*8. Preceding continued — " of public utility." Reitriclian and revt- 
nut. — 1773. Preceding made perpetual—" of great public utility " — 
but duly raised to so pounds. Ettlriction. Cf. Stat, nl L., II, 107. 285, 
383, 433! III. 117. 1S9, Sj8, 2751 IV, S", "3! VI, 104; VII, ijS! VUI, 

" See below, chapters IV and V. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF NEGROES 9 

ccnnes probable that the predominant motive was restric- 
tion." It is also probable that while the obtaining of 
revenue was the obvious motive in many of these acts, 
yet revenue was so raised precisely because Pennsylva- 
nia desired to keep n^roes out ; that imported slaves 
were taxed largely for reasons similar to those which 
caused the Stuarts to tax colonial tobacco, and which 
lead modem governments to tax spirituous liquors and 
c^itun. It may be added that Pennsylvania always held, 
both in colonial times and afterwards, that England 
forced slavery upon her. That there was much justice 
in this ccmiplaint the failure of the earlier l^slation 
goes far to sustain." 

The negroes imported were brought sometimes in 
cargoes, more often a few at a time. They came mostly 
from the West Indies, many being purchased in Barba- 
does, Jamaica, Antigua, and St, Christophers." As a 

" " Man hat bcaondera in Pensrlvanien den Grundsitz Bnienonunen ihre 
EiafShrung u vlel mBglich ibmhsltCD" . . . Adunaall'i in GaltiiigiH ebtr 
NBrdomtTtka md Bbtr iatigt Gnubriiannischt Colonitn om mSndtickcit 
Uachrichtin dei Htrm Dr. FraHklitu . . . AHmtrkunten, 34, as. {About 
i7«o)- 

'Stat. o( L., X, 67, 68: I Pa- Arch., I, 306. Cf. Mr, Woodward'i 
apMch, Jan. icj, 1838, Prateidingt and Dtbaitt of Iht CoHvintion 0/ (Ac 
CemmBnaeallli of Penmylvania, to Profoji Amendmmls to the Consti- 

*> " Ads PennaylTanien . . . lahtai gen Barludoei, Jamaica nnd Anlego. 
Von dar btingen aic luriick . , . Negros." Daniel Falkner, Curieuii Nach- 
rich* von Fmntyhianta in Norditi-America, etc., (170a), 193. For a ne- 
tro woman from Jamaica (1715), aee MS. Court Papera, Pliiladelphia 
Conn^, i6ii).i733. Also namerous advcniisnents in the neirapapera. 
MtTtury, Apr. 17, 1739, (Baibadoei) ; Jul; 31, 1719, (Bcitnuda)i Jul; 
>}■ 1730. (St. Chriatophen) ; Jan. ai. 1739, (Antigua). Oldmixon. spcalc- 

lug of Pennsrlvaoia, aaya, " Negroes sell here vny well ; but not b; the 

Ship Loadings, aa thcr have lometiniea done at UaiyUnd sad Vii^nia." 
(1741.) Briiith Einpire in America, etc., (ad ed.), I, 316. Cf. however tho 
followiHg: " A PARCEL of likely Negro Boys and Girls just airiTCd in 
the Sloop Charming Sally ... to be Bold ... for ready Money, Flour or 
Wheal "... Advt in Pa. Gateitt, Sept. 4, 1740, For a co ' 
seventy see MS. Provincial Papera, XXVII, Apt. i6, 1766. 
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rule they were imported by the merchants of Philadel- 
phia, and, being received in exchange for grain, flour, 
lumber, and staves, helped to make up the balance of 
trade between Philadelphia and the islands." A few 
seem to have been obtained directly frcMn Africa. When 
so brought, however, they were found to be unable to 
endure the winter cold in Pennsylvania, so that it was 
considered preferable to buy the second generation in 
the West Indies, after they had become acclimated," 
Some were brought from other colonies on the main- 
land, particularly those to the south. At times Penn- 
sylvania herself exported a few to other places." The 
prices paid in the colony naturally fluctuated from time 
to time in accordance with supply and demand, and 
varied within certain limits according to the age and 
personal qualities of each negro. The usual price for 
an adult seems to have been somewhere near forty 
pounds." 

"Cf. MS, William Trent's L«dg«r, " Negroe» " (1703-170B). I«aac 
Noctis, Letter Book, ?s, 76 (i73»). For a statement of profit and low 
00 two imported negroes. Me ibid,, 77. In this cue Isaac Norris acted as 
a bToket, ciiargins five per cent. For the wheat and flour trade with 
BarbadoM, aee A Ltttar from Doctor More . . , Relatint Id I'm . . . 
Provinct of PenntUcauia, 5. (1686). 

■•Some were probably brought from Afrka by piratea. Cf. MS. Board 
of Trade Papers, Prop., Ill, 3S5, 386; IV, 369: V, 408- The hazard 
inTOlved in the porchase of negroei ii revealed in the following: " Acco* 
of Negroei D' to Tho. Willen £17; 10 for a New Negro Han , . . £15 and 
50 Sh. more if he live to the Spring" , , . MS. James Logan's Account 
Book, 91, (1714}. As to the effect of cold weather Dpoo negroei, Isaac 
Norris, writing to Jonathan Dickinson in 1703, aajrs, ..." they're So 
Chilly they Can hardly Stir fr3 the fire and Wee have Early berlnniog 
for a hard Wlnt'." MS, Letter Book, 1703-1704, p. lOB- In 174S Kalm 
says, ..." the toes and fingers of the former " (negroes) " are frequently 
frozen." Trovelt, I, 391. 

" Mercury, Sept. i6, 1733. MS. Penn Papers, Accounts (unbound), 
27 3d mo., 1741. Also Calendar of Stale Pafera, Amtrica and Witt 
Iniiti, i697-i69i. p. i90i Col. Rec, IV, siS; Pa. Mag., XXVII, 3>o. 

"A Report of the Royal African Company, Kov. a, 168a, purports to 
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As to the number of n^roes in Pennsylvania at dif- 
ferent times during the colonial period almost any esti- 
mate is at best conjecture. Not only are there few 
c^cial reports, but these reports, in the absence of any 
definite census, arc of litde value." Apparently one of 
the best estimates was that made in 1721, which stated 
the number of blacks at anywhere between 2,500 and 
5,000." In 1751 it was at least widely believed that 

(how the fim cost! "Th«t the N^ros cost them the first price i^: »nd 
4li: 15s. the freight, bcaidci 25!! p cent which they toee hj the nnul 
morttlltr of the Ncetch." MS. Board of Trade Joumala, III, »g. The 
selling prke had been coDsidered immoderate four years preriouB. Ibid., 
I, 136. In 173 j Peter BayDton aold " a negroe mio oamed Jemy ... 30 
£." Look sheet in Peter Baynton'a Ledger. In 1729 a negro twentj-five 
yeaiB old brought j; pounds in Chester County. MS. Chester County 
Papers, 89. The Horavians of Bethlehem purchased > negress in 1748 for 
70 poands. Pa. Mag., XXII, 503. Peter Kahn (1748) says that a full 
grown oesro cost from 40 pounds lo 100 pounds; a child of two or three 
yean, S pounds to 14 pounds. Travils, I, jgj. 394. Uittelherger (17J0) 
■ays 100 to 3JD florins (33 to 58 pounds). Jeurnty to Ftnniyhiania Ht lln 
Yiar ifsa, etc., 106. Franklin (1751) in a *ery careful estimate thought 
that the price would average about 30 pounds. Worlis (ed. Sparki), II, 
314. AcreliuB (about 1759} says 30 to 40 pounds. Dtscrittvn of . . . Ntw 
Sweden, etc (ttanstalioQ of W. M. Reynolds, 1874, in iitttioirt of the 
tiittorical Society of Petmiyhiaiiia, XI), p. 168. A negro iron-worker 
bronght so pounds at Betblebem in 1760. Pa. Mag., XXII, soa- In 
179a Edward Shippen writes of a slave who cost him too pounds. Ibid., 
VII, 3'- It >* probable that the value of a slave was roughly about three 
times that of a white servant. Cf. Votti attd Proceedings (1764), V, 308- 

"In 1708 tbe Board of Trade requested the governor of Pennsylvania 
that very definite iDformatiDn on a variety of subjects rdating to tbe 
negro be transmitted thereafter half yearly. Were these records available 
they would be worth more than all the remaining information, Cf. MS. 
Provincial Papers, I, April is, 1708; 1 Pa. Arch., I, isa, 153. 

•Jtr. y. Col. Doct., V, 604. As to the neceasitr for allowing » targe 
a maigin in these figures cf. the following. " The number of the whites 
are said to be Sixty Thousand, and of the Black about five Tboasand," 
CoL Hart's Answer, etc., MS. Board of Trade Papers, Prop., XI, Rt 7. 
(1710). " The number of People in this Province may be computed to 
above 40,000 Souls amongst whom we have scarce any Blacks except a 
few Household Servants in the City of Fhilsdelphia "... Letter of Sir 
William Keith, ibid., XI, R: ^^. (i7»a). Another communication gave 
the true state of the case, if not the exact onmhera. " This Government 
has not Utiierto bad Occasion to use any methods that can famish ua 
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12 THE NEGRO IN PENINSYLVANIA 

there were in Philadelphia 6,ocx), and it is asserted that 
the total number in Pennsylvania including the Lower 
Counties was 1 1,000." It is probable that the same num- 
ber was not much exceeded in Pennsylvania proper at 
any time before 1790. In these estimates no attempt was 
made to distinguish the free from the slaves. The num- 
ber of slaves, it is true, was very near the total at botli 
these periods, but after the middle of the century it be- 
gan dwindling as the number of negro servants and free 
men increased. In 1780 a careful estimate placed the 
slaves at 6,000.** According to the Federal census of 
1790 the number of negroes in Pennsylvania was 
10,274." 

Of these negroes the great majority throughout the 
slavery period were located in the southeastern part of 
Pennsylvania, in and around Philadelphia. There were 
many in Bucks, Chester, Lancaster, Montgomery, and 
York counties. There were negroes near the site of 

witb an exact Esdmate, but u near as am at preHot be guoKil there 
may be aboat Forty Sv* l/u>tija*d Souls of Wkittt and four tAotuond 
Blacka." Major Gordon's answer to Queries, ibid., XIII, S: 34. Ujit- 
ijji). 

1 William Dooglasi, A Summary, Hiitorical and Political, . . . of tht 
Bfilisk StIUtmtnts in Nirrik-Atiurica, etc (ed. 1755), II, 314; Abiel 
Holmes, American AnHoh, etc, II, 1B7; Bancroft, Hiitory of Iht Vniud 
States (aathor'e last revision), II, 391. 

•* Letter in Pa. Paciit, Jan i, 17S0. This made allowance for the num- 
eroDi runawaTi during the British occupation of Philadelphia. Also ibid., 
Dec IS, ir70( I P<^ Arch., XI, 74, 73, For a higher estimate, 10,000, for 
178a bat made in 1793, see MS. Collection of the Records of the Fa. 
Sodetj for the Abolition of Slavery, ele., IV, in. 

"Slaves, 3.737; f'ee. 6,537- Other enumerationi occur, hut are evi- 
dently without value Oldmiion (1741), 3.60D. British Empin m 
Amtrica, I, 311. Burke (1758), abont 6,000. An Account of tht Euro- 
ptatt StttlimnUt is America, II, ao4. Abb* Bajna! (1766), 30.000. A 
Philosophical and Political History of 1^ British Setilemtnti ...in ffurth 
America (tr. 177G), I, 163. A communication to the Evl of Dartmouth 
(1773), 3,000. MS. Provincial Papers, Jan. I771i ' Pa. Arch., IV, S97- 
Smyth (178a), over 100,000- A Tour w Iht United States of Amtrica, 
etc., II, 309. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF NEGROES 13 

Columbia by 1726. Jc^n Harris had slaves by the Sus- 
quehanna as early as 1733- In 1759 Hugh Mercer 
wrote from the vicinity of Pittsburg asking for two 
negro girls and a boy. The tax-lists and local accounts 
reveal their presence in many other places.** Doubtless 
a few might be traced wherever white people settled 
permanently. In general it may be said that they were 
owned in the English, Welsh, and Scotch-Irish cwnmu- 
nities. The Germans as a rule held no slaves. 

Where negroes were owned they were for the most 
part evenly distributed, there being few large holdings. 
In rare instances a considerable number is recorded as 
belonging to one man, and the iron-masters generally 
had several. The tax-lists, however, indicate that the 
average holding was one or two, except in Philadelphia 
among the wealthier classes where it was double that 
number," 

The character of slavery in Pennsylvania was in 
many respects unique, but in no way was this so true as 
in connection with the number of negroes held. Gener- 
ally speaking, the farther south a section lay the more 

**H5. (Samuel Wright), A Journal of Our Rein(ova)} from Chuler 
and Daibr (to) Conenago . . . 1716, copied br A. C. Myers; Morgan, Ait- 
nob «f Harriiburt, s^ii; Col. Rtc, VIII, jos, 306. Tax-litts printed in 
3 Pa. Arch. AIM Davit, HUt. of B»cki Co., 793: Futberand Cope, Hal. 
of Ckuttr Co., 413 4351 EUii and Evans, Hisl. of Lancatttr Co., 301; 
Gibaon, Hitt. of Yoti Co., 498; Bean, Htil. of Xonltomory Co., 30a; 
Ljtle, Hist, of Hunlingdon Co., igi; Blackman, Hitl. of Sutquihanna 
Co., 7a; Creigb, Hitt. of ffasHingloH Co., 361; Bausman, Htil. of Beainr 
Co., I, i;a, tis: Linn, Annals of Buffalo Valley, 66-74; P«li> ffyanint; 

" MS. AsKSsment BiMila, Cheater Co., 1765, p. 197; 176S, p. jiti; 1780, 
p. gs; MS. Aaseaatnent Boole, Pbila. Co., 1769. Aa early as ifiSS Henrr 
Jonea of MojatneiiBiiig liad tliirteen negioea. MS. Phila. Wills, Book A, 
84. An tindated MS. entitled " A Llat of my Negioea " shows that Jona- 
Uuui Dickinson bad thirty-two. Dickinson Papeis. onclaawfied. Aa 
owner in Yoric Oranty is said to have bad one hundred and fifty. 3 Pa. 
Arch., XXI, 71. Tliii Is probably a misprint. 
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14 THE NEGRO IN PENNSYLVANIA 

slaves did it possess. Thus there were fewer in New 
England than in the middle colonies ; there were fewer 
there than in the South. But to this rule Pennsylvania 
was an exception, for it had fewer negroes than New 
Jersey, and not half so many as New York." This was 
due to two sets of causes : the first, ethical ; the second, 
economic. The first of these are easily understood. 
They resulted from the character of many of the people 
who settled Pennsylvania, their dislike for slavery, and 
their refusal to hold slaves. The second are not so 
easily traceable, but were doubtless more powerful in 
their influence, for they were owing to the character of 
Pennsylvania's industrial growth. 

The plantation system, which is most favorable to the 
increase of slavery, never appeared in Pennsylvania. 
During the whole of the eighteenth century the activ- 
ities of the colony developed along two lines not favor- 
able to negro labor: small farming, and manufacturing 
and cCMnmerce." The small farms were almost always 
held by people who were too poor to purchase slaves, at 
least for a long while, and the kind of farming was not 
such as to make slavery particularly profi.table. In com- 
merce no large number of negroes was ever employed, 
while manufacturing demanded a higher grade of labor 
than slaves could give. It is true that in some cases 
where there was an approach to the factory system, and 
where the work was rough and needed little skill, slaves 
could answer every purpose. For this reason at the old 

•• Id 1790 the numheri were M tollom: New York, 31^14 sUres, 4.6m 
free, total 3i,97l; Kew Jeney, 11,433 iIbtci, 4,401 free, total is,8a5; 
FennsylvBoia, 3.737 slavei, 6,537 'ree, total 10,174. 

" On FtnnBTlvania's unatintc comwerdsl and industrial actiTity lee 
Anderson, Hiitoritd and Chronologicai DidurtioKt of tin Origin ef Ccm- 
•MTCC, etc. (1761), III, 75-77. ' 
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ironworks negroes were in demand." As a rule, how- 
ever, this was not the case. It was because of its indus- 
trial character that Pennsylvania was peculiarly the 
colony of indentured white servants. 

Furthermore, ethical and economic influences inter- 
acted with subtle and powerful force. Barring all other 
considerations, the cost of a slave was a considerable 
item, not to be afforded by a struggling settler; hence 
slavery never attained magnitude on the frontier. Be- 
fore 1700 Pennsylvania was all frontier; hence it had 
very few negroes. In the period from 1700 to about 
1750 the country between the Delaware and the Susque- 
hanna was filled up, and the early condittCHis largely dis- 
appeared. It was then that the greatest number of 
negroes was introduced. In the period between the 
middle of the century and the Revolution this older 
coimtry became well developed and prosperous ; farms 
became lai^r and better cultivated ; there were numer- 
ous respectable manufacturers and wealthy merchants. 
These men could easily afford to have slaves, and large 
importations might have been expected ; but there was 
no great influx of negroes, Eomomic conditions were 
favorable, but ethical influences worked strongly against 
it. In this eastern half of Pennsylvania two racial ele- 
ments predominated: the Germans and the English 
Quakers. The Germans had abstained from slave- 
holding from the first ; ** the Quakers were now coming 
to abhor it," The same play of causes was seen again in 
the " old West." After 1750 in the mountains and val- 
leys beyond the Susquehanna the earlier frontier condi- 

* See below, p. 41. 

* See below, chaptera IV and V, 
■See below, UAL 
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tions were lived over again. Here the settlers were 
largely Scotch-Irish, and had no dislike for slavery, but 
as yet the conditions of their life did not favor it. When 
finally western Pennsylvania passed out of the frontier 
stage, and its inhabitants could purchase negroes, the 
days of slavery in Pennsylvania were nearly over," For 
all of these reasons from first to last Pennsylvania's 
slave population remained small. 

n counlleB, mi luigered 
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CHAPTER II. 
Legal Status of the Slave. 

The legal origin of slavery ' in Pennsylvania is not 
easy to discover, for the statute of 1700, which seems to 
have recognized slavery there, is, like similar statutes in 
some of the other American colonies, very indirect and 
uncertain in its wording. Before this time, it is true, 
there occur instances where negroes were held for life, 
so that undoubtedly there was de facto slavery ; but by 
what authority it existed, or how it began, is not clear. 
It may have grown up to meet the necessities of a new 
country. It may have been an inheritance from earlier 
colonists. More probably still, it developed by diverg- 
ing from temporary servitude which, in the case of white 
servants at least, flourished among the earliest English 
settlers in the region. 

It is probable that slavery existed among the Dutch of 
New Netherland, and possibly among the Swedes along 
the Delaware,' In 1664 their settlements passed under 
English authority. To regulate them the so-called 
"Duke of York's Laws" were promulgated. Mean- 
while around the estuary of the Delaware English col- 
onists were settling with their negroes. In 1676, five 

' Thiougbout thin work the fundamental distinction between the wordi 

penoc beld for life, " servatit " a person held for a term of yean only. 
' Cf. O'Callaghan, Voyages ef iht Siaons St. John and Armi of Am- 
Mtrdom, etc., loo, for a bill of (ale, 1646. Sprinchorn, Kolonin Nya 
Sviriget Hitloria, izj. 
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years before Penn set out for his territories, the Duke's 
laws seem to have been obeyed in part of the Delaware 
River country.* In these laws servants for life are ex- 
plicitly mentioned. In them it is also ordained that no 
Christian shall be held in bond slavery os villenage.* 
This latter may be a tacit permission to hold heathen 
negroes as slaves. 

Not much can be based upon the Duke of York's laws 
since their meaning upon this latter point is doubtful. 
Moreover, when Penn founded his colony they were 
superseded after a short time by laws enacted in Penn- 
sylvania assemblies. In the years following at first no 
act was passed recognizing slavery, but that some slaves 
were held there is apparent. Numerous little pieces of 
evidence may be accumulated indicating that there were 
negroes who were not being held as servants for a term 
of years, nor does anything appear to indicate that this 
was looked upon as illegal.* In 1685 William Penn, 

•MS. Record of the Court at Upland la Penn., Sept as, 1676. 

*"No Christian stall be kept in BondslaTery -.illeni^e or Captiyity, 
Except Such who shall be Judged thereunto t^ Authority, or auch as 
willingly hare sould, or ahall aell tbemaelTCB," . . . Laas of tkt PravitKt 
of Pentuyltiatiia . . . prtctAid by iht Dakt of York't Lawt, etc, la. 
This is not to prejudice any maateri " who have . . . Apprentices for 
Terme of Years, or otber Servants for Term of years or Life." Ibid.. 11. 
Another clause dirtcts that " No Servant, except such are daly so for 
life, stall be Assigned over to other Masters ... for above the 
Space of one year, unlesa for good reasons offered ". Ibid., 38. 

' There Is an evident discinctioa intended in the followingi " A List of 
the Tydable psoni Jamea Sanderling and slave John Test and servant." 
One foltowi the otber. MS. Rec Court at Upland, Nov. 13, 1677. In 
1686 the price of s negro, 30 pounds, named in a law-suit, is probably 
that of a slave. MS. Minute Booit. Conunon Pleas and Quarter Sessions. 
Bucks Co., 1684-1730, pp. jfi, 57. A will made in 1694 certainly disposed 
of the within mentioned negroes for life. "I do hereby give . . . poW ... to 
my B< Exers . . . eith' to leit or hire out my five negroes . . . and pay my s^ 
wife the one half of their wages Yearly during her life or Otb'wise give 
her mcb Compensacon for her infest therein as shee and my ■< Exers 
shall agree upon and my will is that the other half of their s' waga 
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writing to his steward at Fennsbury, said that it would 
be better to have blacks to work the place, since they 
might be held for life.' In the same year by the terms of 
a recorded deed a negro was sold to a new master " for- 
ever.'" Three years later the Friends of Germantown 
issued their celebrated protest against slavery,' while in 
1693 George Keith denounced the practice of enslaving 
men and holding them in perpetual bondage,' Mean- 
while no law was made authorizing slavery in the col- 
ony, and no court seems to have been called upon to de- 
cide whether slavery was legal. Itisnotuntil i/oothat a 
statute was passed bearing upon the subject. In that 
year a law for the regulation of servants contains a sec- 
tion designed to prevent the embezzlement by servants 
of their masters' goods. This section asserts that the 
servant if white shall atone for such theft by additional 

■hall be equsllj Derided between mj aforid Cbildren, anil after m; *d 
wife decesM toy will alio la That the ad ncEroea Or aucb of th«m and 
tbeir Offsprinsa as are then alive shall in Idod or Tilue be equally Devided 
between m; a* Children "... Will of Thomai LloTd. HS. FlUtadelphia 
Willa. Book A, 167. 

■Peon HSS., Domeatic Lettera, 17. 

' " Know all men by tbese preienta That I Patrick Robinaon Countie 
Clark of Philadelphia for and in ConiideratJOD of the Sum of fouftie 
poonda Current Hone; of PennsilTaius have bai^ned Sold and deliv- 
ered . . . unto . . . Joseph Browne for himaelfc, . . . heirs exHs adiSra 
and asdeoa One Negro man Named Jack, To have and to hold the Said 
Negro man named Jack unto the said Joaeph Browne for himaelt ... for 
ever. And I ... the said Negro man unto him . . . shall and will warrant 
and for ever defend by these presenta." US. Philadelphia Deed Book, E, 
I, vol. V, ISO, 151. Thia is similar to the regular legal formula afterward. 
Cf. MS. Ancient Rec. Saaaex Co,. 1681-1709, Sept la, 1709. 

' See below, p. (Sj, 

' " And to buy Souls and Bodies of men for Money, to enslave them 
and tbeir Posterity to the end of the World, we judge is a great hinder- 
ance to the apreadinE of the Goqiel " . . . " neither should we keep them in 
perpetual Bondage and Slavery against their Consent "... A% Exkerta- 
liOK tmd CnOion Ta Fritndi CBHcemmt buying <rr ieiping of Ntgreti, 
reprinted in Pa. Hag., XIII, a66, a«8. 
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servitude at the end of his time sufficient to pay for 
double the value of the goods ; but if black he shall be 
severely whipped in the most public place of the town- 
ship." It is probable that the law was so worded be- 
cause it had come to be seen that there were few cases 
in which a n^^o could give satisfaction by additional 
time at the end of his term, since negroes were being 
held for life. If such be the case, this law may be said 
to contain the formal recognition of slavery in the 
colony. 

The legal development of this slavery was rapid and 
brief. As it was not created by statutory enactment, so 
some of its most important incidents were never alluded 
to in the laws. The Assembly of Pennsylvania, unlike 
that of Virginia, never seems to have thouglit it neces- 
sary to define the status of the slave as property, the 
consequences of slave baptism, or the line of servile 
descent." Some of these questions had been settled in 
other colonies before the founding of Pennsylvania, and 
there the results seem to have been accepted. Accord- 
ingly the steps in the development are neither obvious 
nor distinct. They rest not so much upon statute as upon 
court decisions interpreting usage, and in many cases 
the decisions do not come until the end of the slavery 
period. Notwithstanding all this there was a develop- 
ment, which may be said to fall into three periods. 
They were, first, the years from 1682 to 1700, when 
slavery was slowly diverging from servitude, which it 
still closely resembled ; second, from 1700 to 1725-1726, 
when slavery was more sharply marked off from servi- 

"" Aa Act for the better Re^IatioD of Semnta in tliu Prnince and 
Territories." Stat, at L., II, 56. 
" Cf. J. C. Ballagh, A Hittorg ef Shaitry «> Vtrgmio, chapter tl. 
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tilde; and third, the period from 1725-1726 to 1780, 
when nothing was added but some minor restrictions. 

During the earliest years slavery in Pennsylvania dif- 
fered from servitude in but little, save that servitude 
was for a term of years and slavery was for life. It may 
be questioned whether at first all men recognized even 
this difference. Many of Penn's first colonists were 
men who embarked upon their undertaking with high 
ideals of religion and right, and whose conception of 
what was right could not easily be reconciled with hope- 
less bondage," The strength of this sentiment is seen 
in the well known provision of Penn's charter to the 
Free Society of Traders, 1682, that if they held blacks 
they should make them free at the end of fourteen years, 
the blacks then to become the Company's tenants." It 
is the motive in Benjamin Furley's proposal to hold 
negroes not longer than eight years." It is particularly 
evident in the protest made at Germantown in 1688." It 
is seen in George Keith's declaration of principles in 
1693." And it gave impetus to the movement among 
the Friends, which, starting about 1696, led finally to the 
emancipation of all their negroes. 

"Cf. tetter of WillUm Edmundeon to Friendi in Mairland, VirginU, 
tnd othet pattB of America, 167s- S- J»nney, HUtory of thr Religiaus 
Sociity of FritHdi, from III Rill 10 Iht Viar iSiS, III, 178. 

Tfw ArticUi Sitllewitnt and OSictt of Ikt Prtt Society of Traders in 
PtntuylvaKia, etc, article XVIII. Thii quite clasel)' resembles the ordio, 
ance issued by Govemoi Rising to the Swedes ia 1654, ihat after s certain 
period negroes sbauld be absolutely free. ..." efier 6 Shr Tare en 
slafvare slldelea frL" Sprinchorn, Kalomen Nya Svtrigts Histaria, ajt. 

'•" Let QO blacks be brought in direct]];, and if any come out of Vir- 
ginia, Maryld. [or elsewhere eraiidj in families that have formerly bought 
them etaewbere Let them be declared (as in the west jersey constitutions) 
free at 8 years end." " B. F. Abridgm'. out of Holland and Germany." 
Penn MSS. Ford VI. Penn, etc., 1674-1716, p. 17. 

" Cf. Pa. Mat: IV, a8,jo. 

"Ibid., XIII, 36s->70. 
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Accordingly at first there may have been some ne- 
groes who were held as servants for a term of years, 
and who were discharged when they had served their 
time." There is no certain proof that this was so," and 
the probabilities are rather against it, but the conscien- 
tious scruples of some of the early settlers make it at 
least possible. In the growth of the colony, however, 
this feeling did not continue strong enough to be de- 
cisive. Economic adjustment, an influx of men of dif- 
ferent standards, and motives of expediency, perhaps of 
necessity, made the legal recognition of an inferior 
status inevitable. Against this the upholders of the idea 
that negroes should be held only as servants, for a term 
of years, waged a losing fight. It is true they did not 
desist, and in the course of one himdred years their 
view won a complete triumph ; but their success came in 
abolition, and in overthrowing a system established, 
long after they had utterly failed to prevent the swift 
growth and the statutory recognition of legal slavery 
for life and in perpetuity. 

Aside from this one fundamental difference the inci- 
dents of each status were nearly the same. The negro 
held for life was subject to the same restrictions, tried 
in the same courts, and punished with the same punish- 
ments as the white servant. So far as either class was 
subject to special regulation at this time it was because 
of the laws for the management of servants, passed in 
1683 and 1693, which concerned white servants equally 
with black slaves. These restrictions were as yet neither 

« Negro Ki-ranU are mentioned. See Pa. Ma;., VII, id& Cf. heJow, 
p. 54. Little reliance can be placed upon the early use of thig ward. 

■■ I hare found dd initance where a negro mi indiiputabty a urrant 
in the early period. The coart records abound in naticei of wUte 
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numerous nor detailed, being largely directed against 
free people who abetted servants in wrong doing. Thus, 
servants were forbidden to traffic in their masters' 
goods; but the only penalty fell on the receiver, who 
had to make double restitution. They were restricted 
as to movement, and when travelling they must have a 
pass. If they ran away they were punished, the white 
servant by extra service, the black slave by whipping, 
but this different punishment for the slave was not en- 
acted until 1700, the beginning of the next period. Who- 
ever harbored them was liable to the master for dam- 
ages." The relations between master and servant were 
likewise simple. The servant was compelled to obey 
the master. If he resisted or struck the master, he was 
punished at the discretion of the court. Oa thf nthpr 

hand the servant was to be_tKated kindly." 

''ine period', then, prior to 1700 was characteristically 
a period of servitude. The laws spoke of servants white 
and black." The regulations, the restrictions, the trials, 
the punishments, were identical. There was only the 
one difference: white servants were discharged with 
freedcan dues at the end of a specified number of years ; 
for negroes there was no dischai^e; they were servants 
for life, that is, slaves. 

In the period following 1700 this difference gradually 
became apparent, and made necessary different treat- 

"Lawt of Iht Previnci of Ptitniylvonia , . . liS^ifoo, p. tS3 C'iSS]}. 
111. 313 (1693). For runnuig maj white servants had to live five dayi 
of extra lervicc for each day of absence. Ibid., te6 (1683). ai3 (ifiga). 
Harboting cost the ofCender five shillings > day. Ibid., 153 O663), ait 

"Ibid., 113 (i6Sa); iUd., 101 (Una Agreed upon in EngUnd). 
•» Ibid., 15a. " No Servant white or black . . . ahall at anie lime after 
publication hereof be Attached or taken into ExecotiDn for bia Master 
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ment and distinct laws. This resulted from a recogni- 
tion of the dissimilarity in character between property 
based on temporary service and that based on service 
for life. In the first place perpetual service gave rise 
to a new class of slaves. At first the only ones in Penn- 
sylvania were such negroes as were imported and sold 
for life. But after a time children were bom to them. 
These children were also slaves, because ownership of 
a negro held for life involved ownership of his offspring 
also, since, the negro being debarred by economic help- 
lessness from rearing children, all of his substance be- 
longing to his master, the master must assume the cost 
of rearing them, and might have the service of the 
children as recompense." This was the source of the 
second and largest class of slaves. The child of a slave 
was..nQt_ni;.i;essarily a. sl^ ve if OQe, pf the, parents w4s'~ 
iiSS- ^ T he line of servile descent lay through the 
mother. Accordingly the child of a slave mother and 
a free father was a slave, of a free mother and a slave 
father a servant for a term of years only. The result 
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however, there is abundant proof. In 1727 Isaac Wamer bequeathed 
" To Wife Ann ... a negro woman named Sarah ... To daughter Ann 
Warner (3) an unborn negro child of the above named Sarah." MS. 
Phila. Co. Will Files, no. 47, 1717. In i7Sti the Supreme Court declared 
that it was the law of Pennsylvania, and bad always been the custom. 1 
Dallas I Si. 
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of the application of this doctrine to the offspring of a 
ne^ro and a white person was that mulattoes were 
divided into two classes. Some were servants for a term 
of years ; the others formed a third class of slaves. 

In the second place perpetual servic e gave to slave 
property more of the character ot a thiog^Siarl was the" ' 
case when the time of service was limited. The service 
of both servants and slaves was a thing, which might be 
bought, sold, transferred as a chattel, inherited and be- 
queathed by will ; but in the case of a slave, the service 
hftirnr pprp'^<;'i(']| ^hfi i^''" of the service as a thing tended 
to merge into the idea of the slave himself as a thing. 
The law did not attempt to carry this principle very far. 
It never, as in Virginia, declared the slave real estate. 
In Pennsylvania he was emphatically both person and 
thing, with the conception of personality scnnewhat pre- 
dominating." Yet there was felt to be a decided dif- 
ference between the slave and the servant, and this, to- 
gether with the desire to regulate the slave as a negro 
distinguished from a white man, was the cause of the 
distinctive laws of the second period. 

••us. Abatract af Fbila. Co. WiUi, Book A, €3, 71, (1693); Will of 
Samtiel Richardson of Philadelphia in Pa. Mag., XXXIII, 373 (i7<9)' 
In 16S1 the BttorDer-Beneral in England answering an inquirr from 
Jamaica, declared " That where goods or merchandiM are by Law for- 
feited 10 the KiDB, the lale of them from one 10 another «iU not fi« 
the property as against the King, but the; may be seized wherever found 
whilst they remain in apecie; And that Negros being admitted Merchan- 
dise wiU fall within the same Law ". MS. Board o£ Trade Journals. IV, 
134. On several occasions during war negro slaves were cgptured from 
the enemy and brought 10 PeniuyWania, where they were sold as ordinary 
priie.gooda — things. In 174J, however, when two French negro prisoners 
produced papers showing that they were free, they were held for ex- 
ciiange as prisoners of war— persons. US. Provincial Papers. VII. Oct. 
I, 174s. For the lUtas of the negro slave as real estate in Virginia, tf. 
Ballagh. Hiit. of Slavtry in Virginia, cb. 11. In 17SG the Supreme Court 
of Pennaylvania dedded that " property in a Kegroe may be obtained by 
a bona tide purchase, without deed." i Dallas t€9. 
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The years from 1700 to 1725-1726 are marked by two 
great laws which almost by themselves make up the 
slave code of Pennsylvania. The first, passed in lyoa 
and passed again in 1705-1706, regulated the trial and 
punishments of slaves," It marked the beginning of a 
new era in the regulation of negroes, in that, subjecting 
them to different courts and imposing upon them dif- 
ferent penalties, it definitely marked them off as a class 
distinct from all others in the colony. I q ; ^ 7i i5-| 7 ?^_ 
further advance was made. Not only was the negro 
now subjected to special regulation because he was a 
slave, but whether slave or free he was now made sub- 
ject to special restrictions because he was a negro. 
While some of these had to do with movement and be- 
havior, the most im porta n^^ffjf b '^d e ll! m'^T'='Cf "r i'^t*'^" 
course ^^^ YJth white people. " These laws must be ex- 
amined in detail. 

From the very first was seen the inevitable difficulty 
involved in punishing the negro criminal as a person, 
and yet not injuring the master's property in the thing. 
The result of this was that masters were frequently led 
to conceal the crimes of their slaves, or to take the law 
into their own hands," The solution was probably felt 
to be the removal of negroes from the ordinary courts. 
It is said, also, that Penn desired to protect the negro 
by clearly defining his crimes and ai^ortioning his 
punishments. Accordingly he urged the law of 1700." 

«"An Act for Ibe trial o£ Negroes." Stat, at L., 11, 77-19. Repealed 
in Council, 170S. Ibid., II, 79; Col Rtc, I, 613, 613. Pisstd again 
wKh slight changes in 1705-1706. Stat, at L., II, aaa-ajS- 

" " An Act foe the better roBulating of Negroes in this Province." 
Stat, at L., IV, 59-fi*. It became law bj lapse of time. Ibid., IV, 64- 

" " An Act for the better regulaUng of Negroes in this Province ", 
section i. Stm. at L., IV, 59. 

"Cf. Enoch Lewis, "Life of William Penn" (i8«i), in Fritnar 
Library, V, 315; J. E- Tysoa, "Annual Discourse before the Hialorkal 
Sodety of Pennsylvania" (1831). in Hoiord't Rtgyttn, VIII, 3>6- 
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Under this law negroes when accused were not to be 
tried in the regtilar courts of the colony. They were to 
be presented by the Courts of Quarter Sessions, but the 
cases were to be dealt with by special courts for the trial 
of negjoes, composed of two commissioned justices of 
the peace and six substantial freeholders. On applica- 
tion these courts were to be constituted by executive 
authority when occasion demanded. Witnesses were 
to be allowed, but there was to be no trial by jury." In 
such courts it was doubtless easier to regard the slave as 
property, and do full justice to the rights of the master. 

Something was still wanting, however, for in case the 
slave criminal was condemned to death, the loss fell en- 
tirely on the master. From the earliest days of the col- 
ony owners had been praying for relief from this. In 
1707 the masters of two slaves petitioned the governor 
to commute the death sentence to chastisement and 
transportation, and thus save them frwn pecuniary loss. 
The petition was granted. Such commutation was fre- 
quently sought, and in the special courts it could be more 
readily granted." The real solution, however, was dis- 
covered in 1725-1726, when it was ordained that there- 

" MS. Uiautei Court of Quaiter Sessions Bucks CouDty. ie84-i7jo, 
P- 37S (170JI; MS. "Bail, John Kendig for a Negro, tg. 9" 35," in 
Logan Paperi, unboBDd; " An Act for the trial of Negroea," Slat, at L., 
H. 7T79 ("700), 333.336 (i7ds-i706); Col. Rec, III, as4; IV, a«; IX, 
648, 680. 704. 705. 707; X. 7 J, '7^- F™ the eommiaeion inatituting one 
of theie ipecial couiti (176a), aee MS. Miacellaneoua P>pera, 1684-1847, 
Cheiter County, 149; alao Diffenderffer, " Early Negro LegislatiOD in the 
Province of Pennsylvania," in CAnitiOH Culiuri, Sept. 1, 1S90. Mr. 
Diffenderffer dtes a commission of Feb. 10, 1773, but is puziled at finding 
no record of the trial of negroes in the records of the local Court of 
Quarter Seaiioni. It would of course not appear there. Special docketa 
were kept for the apedal couns. Cf. MS. Records of Special Courta for 
the Trial of Negroes, held at Chester, io Chester County. The law was 
not nnlveraally applied at fireL In 1703 a negro waa tried for fornication 
before the Court of Quarter Sessions. MS. Minutes Court of Quarter 
Seadona Bucks County, 1G84-1730, p. 37S. 

-Col. Rtc. I, 61; II, 405, 406. 
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after if any slave committed a capital crime, immedi- 
ately upon conviction the justices should appraise such 
slave, and pay the value to the owner, out of a fund 
arising principally from the duty on negroes imported." 
These laws continued in force until 1780, and down to 
that time slaves were removed from the jurisdiction of 
the regular courts of the province; although after 1776 
it was asserted that the clause about trial by jury in the 
new state constitution affected slaves as well as 
free men; and a slave was actually so tried in 1779." 
Whether this view prevailed in all quarters it is impos- 
sible to say. In the next year the abolition act did away 
with the special courts entirely." 

■■" Ao Act for the better regulating of Negroes," etc. Slat, at L., IV, 

demned for borglary, see MS. Provincial Papers, XXX, July 29, 1773, 
The Eovei'io'', however, pardoned these negroes on condition that they 

■*" On the trials Larry the slave was conTicled by a Jury of twelve 
Men sad received the usual sentence of whipping, mtitutioii and fine 
according to taw. . . ■ This cbm is published as being the first instance of a 
alaye's being Uied in this slate by a Grand and Petit Jury. Our con- 
stitution provides that these unhappy men shall have the same measure 
of Justice and the game mode of trial with others, their fellow creatures, 
when charged with crimes or offences." Pa. Packet. Feb. tG, 1779. 

1777. Cf. " Petition of Mary Bryan," MS. Misc. Papers, Aug. 15. 1777- 

•• Slal. at L., X, 73. What was the standing of negro slaves before 

the ordinary courts of Pennsylvania In the years between 1700 and 1780 

it is difficult to say. They certainly could not be witnesses— not aghast 

time in 1780 {Stat, al L., X. 70). and to slaves not until 1847 tiowi ef 
Assembly. 1S47, p. aoB); while if they werrf witnesses against other ne- 
groes it would be before special courts. Doubtless negroes could some- 
tunes seek redress in the ordinary courts, though nalurally the number 
of such cases would be limited. There is. however, at least one instance 
of a white man being sued by a negro, who won his suit. " Francis 
Jn'son the Negro verbally complained agst Vf Orion ... and after plead, 
ing to on both sides the Court passed Judgmeot and ordered W™ OrioD to 
pay him the gd Frands Jn°san twenty shillings "... MS. Ancient Records 
of Sussex County, 1681 to 1709, 4th mo., 1687. Before 1700 negroes were 
tried before the ordinary courts, and there Is at least one case where ■ 
negro witnessed against a white man. Ibid., 8br 1G87. 
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Tbe law of 1700, which marked the differentiation of 
slaves from servants, marked also the beginning of dis- 
crimination. For negroes there were to be different 
punishments as well as a different mode of trial. Mur- 
der, buggery, burglary, or rape of a white woman, were 
to be punished by death ; attempted rape by castration ; 
robbing and stealing by whipping, the master to make 
good tiie theft." This law was repeated in 1705-1706, 
except that the punishment for attempted rape was now 
made whipping, branding, imprisonment, and transporta- 
tion, while these same penalties were to be imposed for 
theft over five pounds. Theft of an article worth less than 
five pounds entailed whipping up to thirty-nine lashes* 
For white people at this time, whether servants or free, 
there was a different code." 

A far more important discrimination was made in 
1725-1726 by the law which forbade mixture of thP> 
races. There had doubtiess been some intercourse 
from the first. A white servant was indicted for this 

"S(ol, at L.. II, 77-79; Col. Etc., I, 6ia, 613. Inatancea at negro 
crime are mcDtioiud in MS. Records of Special Courts tor the Trial of 
HegToea — Chester Connt;. For a case of arson punished with death, c(. 
Cot, Rec, IV, 143. For two Degroea condemiKd to death for burglaiTi 
ibid., IX, 6, also 699. The puniahment lor the attempted rape of a white 
woman wai the one point that caused the disapproval of the attorner- 
genersl in England, and, protiably, led to the passage of the revised act 
in 1705-170^. Cf. MS. Board of Trade Papers, Prop., VJII, 40, Bb. 
For restitution by masters, which was frequently yery burdensome, cf. 
MS. Misc. Papers, Oct p, 17S0. 

"Stat, at L., II, aj3-a36. These punishments were conlinucd until 
repealed in 1780, IStat. at L., X, 7a), when the penalty for robbery and 
burglary became imprisonment. This bore entirely on the master, so 
that in 1790 GoTemDr Mifflin aaked that corporal punishment be aubsti- 
tuted, Hatard'i Rigiiter, II, 74. For theft whipping continued to be 
impoged, but guilty white people were punished in the aame manner. MS. 
Petitiaos, Lancaster County, lySi-iBaj, May, 1784- MS. Miac. Papers, 
July, r78o. 

"See below, p. 111. 
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offence in 1677; and a tract of land in Sussex County 
bore the name of " Mulatto Hall." In 1698 the Chester 
County Court laid down the principle that mingling of 
the races was not to be allowed." The matter went be- 
yond this, for in 1722 a woman was punished for abet- 
ting a clandestine marriage between a white wcMnan and 
a negro." A few months thereafter the Assembly re- 
ceived a petition from inhabitants of the province, 
inveighing against the wicked and scandalous practice 
of negroes cohabiting with white people." It appeared 
to the Assembly that a law was needed, and they set 
about framing one. Accordingly in the law of 1725- 
1726 they provided stringent penalties. No negro was 
to be joined in marriage with any white person upon 
any pretense whatever, A white person violating this 
was to forfeit thirty pounds, or be sold as a servant for 
a period not exceeding seven years. A clergyman who 
abetted such a marriage was to pay one hundred 
poimds." 
The law did not succeed in checking cohabitation, 

** " For that hec . . . cantrary to the Lawei of the Governmt ud 
Conlraiy to hit Muten CoDKnt hath ... got wth child a certaioe molata 
waoman Called Swart anna "... MS. Rec. Court at Upland, 19; Pcnn 
MSS. Fapen relating to the Three Lower Countiei, 1619-1774, p. 193; 
MS. Minuica Abington Monthly Heetins, 17 lat mo., i6gj. " David 
Lewii Constable of Haverfoord Retarded A Negro man of hia And A 
white wamaa for haveing A Baater Childe ... the negroe laid she Intiied 
him and promised him to marry him: abe being examined, Contcn the 
same; ... the Court ordered tint Bbe shall Receive Twenty one laiihes on 
her beare Backe . . . and the Court ordered the negroe never more to med- 
dle with any white woman more uppon paine of hi* life." MS. Miu. 
Chester Co. Courti, i697'i7io, p. 14. 

■• US. Ancient Kee. ot Phila., Nov. 4. t7'3. 

- Votes end Pracetdtngi, 11, 336. 

* Slat, at L.. IV, 6a. Cf. Votti md PracndiHgi, II, 337, 345- For 
marriage or cobabitlDg without the master's consent a servant had to atone 
with extra service. Cf. Stat, at L., II, ». This obvioualy would DM 
check a slave. 
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though of marriages of slaves with white people there 
is almost no record." There exists no definite informa- 
tion as to the number of mulattoes in the colony during 
this period, but advertisements for runaway slaves indi- 
cate that there were very many of them. The slave 
register of 1780 for Chester County shows that they 
constituted twenty per cent, of the slave population in 
that locality ■ It must be said that the stigma of illicit 
intercourse in Pennsylvania would not generally seem 
to rest upon the masters, but rather upon servants, out- 
casts, and the lowlier class of whites* 

Negro slaves were subject to another class of restric- 
tions which were made against them rather as slaves 
than as black men. These concerned freedom of move- 
ment and freedom of action. During the earlier years 
of the colony's history regulation of the movements of 
the slaves rested principally in the hands of the owners. 
The continual ccunplaints about the tumultuous assem- 
bling of negroes, to be noticed presently, would seem to 

** Apparently such a marriage had occurred in 1712. MS. Ancient Hec. 
Pbila., Nov. 4, i/aa, which mention " the Oandestine moriage of M' 
Tutbira Negro and Katheiine Williama." The petitioner, who waa im- 
priioned for abetting the marriage, conclude!: " I ha*e Discover'd who 
maried the foread Negroe, and ihall acquaint your hon"." 

t'Auuricim Wttbly Mtrcury, Nor. 9, i?!?; Pa. Gattlli, Feb. 7, 1739- 
174a; and pastim. Mittelbcrgcr mentiona them in I7sa. Cf. Joumty to 
Ptniuylvania, etc, 107; MS. Kcgister of Slaves in Chester County, 1780. 

■"A circumitance not eaaily believed, is. that the aubjection of the 
negroes haa not corrupted the morals of tbeir mastera "... Abhi Raynal. 
Briliih Stttltmtnti in North Amirica I, 163. Kayoal'a authority is very 
poor. The auertlan in the text reati rather on negative evidence. Cf. 
Vatet and Procttdinet, 1766, p. 30, for on inatance of a white woman 
proititule to negroea. Ibid., 1767-1776, p. 666, for evidence as to mulatto 
bastards by panper white women. Also MS. Misc. Papers, Mar. la, 1783. 
For a case (171s) where the guilty white man was probably not a serrant 
tf. MS. Conrt Papera, Phila. Co., 1697-1732. Benjamin Franklin waa 
openly accused of keeping negro paramours. Cf. What U Sauci for a 
Geeu it alie Sauci for a Gandtr, etc. (176*), 6; A Humble Attemft at 
Scurrility, etc <i7Ss)> 4o- 
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indicate that considerable leniency was exerdsed." But 
frequently white people lured them away, and harbored 
and employed them." The law of 1725-1726 was in- 
tended specially to stop this. No negro was to go 
farther than ten miles from home without written leave 
from his master, under penalty of ten lashes on his bare 
back. Nor was he to be away from his master's house, 
except by special leave, after nine o'clock at night, nor 
to be found in tippting-houses, under like penalty. For 
preventing these things counter-restrictions were im- 
posed upon white people. They were forbidden to em- 
ploy such negroes, or knowingly to harbor or shelter 
them, except in very unseasonable weather, under pen- 
alty of thirty shillings for every twenty-four hours. 
Finally it was provided that negroes were not to meet 
together in companies of more than four. This last 
seems to have remained a dead letter." 

That this legislation failed to produce the desired ef- 
fect is shown by the experience of Philadelphia in deal- 
ing with negro disorder. Such disorder was complained 
of as early as 1693, when, on presentment of the grand 
jury, it was directed that the constables or any other 
person should arrest such negroes as they might find 
gadding abroad on first days of the week, without writ- 
ten permission from the master, and take them to jail, 
where, after imprisonment, they should be given thirty- 
nine lashes well laid on, to be paid for by the master. 
This seems to have been enforced but laxly, for in 1702 

" See below. 

« Cf. Col. Ric, I, 117. 

"Slat, al L., IV, $9-6*, (Kcdoni IX-XIU). Tippling.hoiMM «eein to 
have giveo a goad dc^ of trtnible. In 1703 the grand juiy prcKMed 
several persons " tor «elliiiK Bum to negros and others "... MS. Ancient 
Rec of Phila., Nov. 3. 1703. Cf. also presentment of the grand jur;, 
Jan. >, 1744- ^o> MV: XXn. 498. 
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the grand jury presented the matter again, and their 
recommendation was repeated with warmth in the year 
following." A few years later they urged measures to 
suppress the unruly negroes of the city," In 1732 the 
council was forced to recommend an ordinance to bring 
this about, and such an ordinance was drawn up and 
considered. Next year the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
petitioned, and the matter was taken up again, but noth- 
ing came of it, so that the council was compelled to ob- 
serve that further legislation was assuredly needed." 
In 1741 the grand jury presented the matter strongly," 
and an explicit order was at last given that constables 
should disperse meetings of negroes within half an hour 
after sunset." The nuisance, probably, was still not 

" Col. Ric, I, 380-381. '• Tbe great abuic and Ul coniiquence of the 
great muttitndes of negroes who cammonlT meete togciifaer in a Biolt and 
tumultious manner on the first days of tbe weelie." MS. Ancienl Hec. of 
Phila., iS Jth mo., 170'; ibid., Nov. 3, 1703. 

""The Grand Inquest ... do prEsent thai wherisi there baa been Divera 
Riotera ... and tbe peace of our Lord the King Disturbers, by Diverj In. 
fants, bond Servant!, and Negros, within this City after it a Duskiab . . . 
that Care may be taken to Suppress the unruly Negroes of this City ac 
companying to gether on tbe first Day of the weeke. and thai they may 
not b% SufFered to walk tbe Streets in Corapanys after il is Daike withont 
their Masters Leave ■■ . . . MS. Ancient Rec. of Phila., Apr. 4, 171?. 

" M."«lej of tht Common CattxcU of tht City of PhUadelphia, im-iTTi, 
JM, 315, 3'6, 3'6, 34=. 376; Col. Rk.. IV, «4, ('737). 

•• ■' The Grand Inquest now mel humly Represent (o This honourabla 
Court the great Disorders Commited On the first Dayes of the week By 
Servants, apprentice boys and Numbers of Negroa it has been with 
great Cancearn Observed that tbe Whites in their Tumullious ResorU 
in tbe markets and other placjes most Darringly Swear Curse Lye Abuse 
and often light Striving to Excell in all Leudness and Obsenity wbich 
must produce a generall Corruption of Such youth If not Timely Bemi- 
dieed and from the Concourse of Negroes Not only the above MiacheiHs 
but other Dangers may issue" . . , MS. Court Papers, 1732-1744. Phila. 
Co., 174'. 

" " Many disorderly perione meet every erg. about tbe Court house 
of this city, and great numbers of Negroes and others sit there with 
milk pails, and other things, late ai night, and many diaordeta are there 
committed gainst the peace and good government of this cily " Mifl- 
uUi CommoH CouncU of FJiila., 405. 
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abated, for in 1761 the mayor caused to be published 
in the papers previous legislation on the subject." Noth- 
ing further seems to have been done. 

The continued failure to suppress these meetings in 
defiance of a law of the province, must be attributed 
either to the intrinsic difficulty of enforcing such a law, 
or to the fact that the meetings were objectionable lie- 
cause of their rude and boisterous character, rather 
than because of any positive misdemeanor. More prob- 
ably still this is but one of the many pieces of evidence 
which show how leniently the negro was treated in 
Pennsylvania, 

The third period, from 1726 to 1780, is distinguished 
more because of the lack of important legislation about 
the negro than through any marked character of its own. 
The outlines of the colony's slave code had now been 
drawn, and no further constructive work was done. 
There is, however, one class of laws which may be as- 
signed to this period, since the majority of them 
fall chronolc^ically within its limits, though they arc 
scarcely more characteristic of it than they are of either 
of the two periods preceding. All of these laws imposed 
restrictions upon the actions of negro slaves in matters 
in which white people were restricted also, but the re- 
strictions were embodied in special sections of the laws, 
because of the negro's inability to pay a fine: the law 
imposing corporal punishment upon the slave, whenever 
it exacted payment in money or imprisonment from 
others. 

Thus, an act forbidding the use of fireworks without 
the governor's permission, states that the slave instead 
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of being imprisoned shall be publicly whipped. An- 
other provides that if a slave set fire to any woodlands 
or marshes he shall be whipped not exceeding twenty- 
one lashes. As far back as 1700 whipping had been 
made the punishment of a slave who carried weapons 
without his master's permission. In 1750-1751 partici- 
pation in a horse-race or shooting-match entailed first 
fifteen lashes, and then twenty-one, together with six 
days' imprisonment for the first offense, and ten days' 
imprisonment thereafter. In 1760 hunting on Indians' 
lands or on other people's lands, shooting in the city, or 
hunting on Sunday, were forbidden under penalty of 
whipping up to thirty-one lashes. In 1750-1751 the 
penalty for offending against the night watch in Phila- 
delphia was made twenty-one lashes and imprisonment 
in the work-house for three days at hard labor ; for the 
second offence, thirty-one lashes and six days, Some- 
times it was provided that a slave might be punished as 
a free man, if his master would stand for him. Thus a 
slave offending against the regulations for wagoners 
was to be whipped, or fined, if his master would pay the 
fine." 

So far the slave was under the regulation of the state. 
He was also subject to the regulation of his owner, who, 

■■ " An Act for preventing Accidents that naj happen by Fire," aect. 
IV, S>at. atL., Ill, 354 (irii); "An Act to prevent the Damaie*, wbicb 
ma]F happen, by firing of Woods," etc., lecL III. ibid., IV, iSi (1735): 
"An Act tor the trial of Negroes," sect. V, ibid., II, 79 C1700); "An 
Act for the more effectual preventing Accidents which may happen by 
Fin, and for suppreswng Idleneu, Dmnlunneu, and other Debauch- 
eries," sect III, ibid., V, 109, iro (1750-1751): "An Act to prevent the 
Hunting of Deer," etc., »ect VII, ibid., VI, 49 ( ■ 760) ; " An Act for the 
better regulating the n^htly Watch within the city of Philadelphia," etc., 
sect XXII, ibid., V, 136 (1750-1751); repeated in 1756. 1763. 1766. >77i. 
iWrf,, V, m; VI, 309; Vn, 7; VIII, us; "Ad Act for regulating 
Wagoners, Carteri, Draymen, and Porters," etc., sect VII, ibid., VI, 68 
<i76i); repeated in 176J and 1770, ibid. VI, »so; VII, jsg, 360. 
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in matters concerning himself and not directly covered 
by laws, could enforce obedience by corporal punish- 
ment. This was sometimes administered at the public 
whipping-post, the master sending an order for a cer- 
tain number of lashes," But the slave was not given 
over absolutely into the master's power. If he had to 
obey the laws of the state, he could also expect the pro- 
tection of the state." The master could not starve him, 
nor overwork him, nor torture him. Against these 
things he could appeal to the public authorities. More- 
over public opinion was powerfully against them. If 
a master killed his slave the law dealt with him as 
though his victim were a white man." It is not probable, 
to be sure, that the sentence was often carried out, but 
such cases did not often arise." 

Such was the legal status of the slave in Pennsylvania, 
Before 1700 it was ill defined, but probably much like 
that of the servant, having only the distinctive incident 
of perpetual service, and the developing incident of the 
transmission of servile condition to offspring. Gradu- 

" Cf. the slory of Hodge's Cato, told in W»t»on, AtmaSs of PhiSadtU 
pkia and Ptnntylvania in thi OUtn Tint, etc, II, 263. 

» Cf. Achenwall, wbo got his information from Fcanlilin, Anmtrkungm, 
ly. " Dieee Mohrensclaven geni*SMn als Unterthanen dee Staats . . . den 
Schuti der GeseUe, 10 gut als Ireye Einwohnet, Wenn tin Colonist, 
audi aelbst der Eigentbumsberr, eineo Schwarien umhringt, eo wird er 
gleithfalla lum Tode T«rur1heilt. Wenn der Herr seinem Sclaven lu 
harle Arbeit auBegt, Oder ihn lonst ubel behandett, so lean er ibn bejm 
Richter verklageo," Alio Kalm, Travtii, 1, 390, 

■• " Yesterday at a Suprearo Court held in this CiXy, senieni* of Death 
was passed upon William Bullock, who was . . . Convicted of the Murder of 
his Negro Slave." AmeHcan iVeekly Mercury. Apr. 29, 1743. 

n Kalm (1748) said that there was no record of sucb a sentence being 
carried out; but he adds that a case having arisen, even the magistrates 
secretly advised the guilty person to leave the country, " as otherwise they 
could not avoid taking him prisoner, and then he would be condemned 
to die according to the laws of the country, without any hopes of saving 
him", Traoelt, I, 391, 392. For a case cf. Pa. Gatttlt, Feb. n, 1741-174". 
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ally it became altogether different. To the slave now 
appertained a number of incidents of lower status. He 
was tried in separate courts, subject to special judges, 
and punished with different penalties. Admixture with 
white people was sternly prohibited. He was subject 
to restrictions upon movement, conduct, and action. He 
could be corrected with corporal punishment. The 
slave le^slation of Pennsylvania involved discrimina- 
tions based both upon inferior status, and what was re- 
garded as inferior race. Nevertheless it will be shown 
that in most respects the punishments and restrictions 
imposed upon negro slaves were either similar to those 
imposed upon white servants, or involved discrimina- 
tions based upon the inability of the slave to pay a fine, 
and upon the fact that mere imprisonment punished the 
master alone. Moreover, what harshness there was 
must be ascribed partly to the spirit of the times, which 
made harsher laws for both white men and black men. 
The slave code almost never comprehended any cruel or 
unusual punishments. As a legal as well as a social sys- 
tem slavery in Pennsylvania was mild. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Social and Economic Aspects of Slavery. 

The mildness of slavery in Pennsylvania impressed 
every observer, Acrelius said that negroes were treated 
better there than anywhere else in America. Peter 
Kalm said that compared with the condition of white 
servants their condition possessed equal advantages ex- 
cept that they were obliged to serve their whole life- 
time without wages. Hector St. John Crevecoeur de- 
clared that they enjoyed as much liberty as their mas- 
ters, that they were in efiEect part of their masters' fam- 
ilies, and that, living thus, they considered themselves 
happier than many of the lower class o£ whites.' There 
is good reason for believing these statements, since a 
careful study of the sources shows that generally mas- 
ters used their negroes kindly and with moderation.* 

Living in a land of plenty the slaves were well fed 
and comfortably clothed. They had as good food as the 
white servants, says one traveller, and another says as 
good as their masters.' In 1759 the yearly cost of the 
food of a slave was reckoned at about twenty per cent, 
of his value.' Likewise they were well clad, their 



■When one of Chriatopber Miriball'i while wnants " nruck and 
kickt " hli neiro waman, be " could tcaicelT refrain from Idcldng him 
out of the House Ac &c Ac." MS. Rememhruicer, E, Juir 31, tm. 

* Kalm, 1, Z9^•, St. John Crirecsur, an. BeDJamin La; contmlicti 
Ihia, but allowuice mutt >lwa;s be made for tbe extremeneM of Ui it- 
aertlons. Cf. hii All SlaviKiiftri Apaiiatii (1717), 93- 
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clothes being furnished by the masters. That clothes 
were a considerable item of expense is shown by the old 
household accounts and diaries. Acrelius computed the 
yearly cost at five per cent, of a slave's value.' In the 
newspaper advertisements for runaways occur particu- 
larly full descriptions of their dress.' Almost always 
they have a coat or jacket, shoes, and stockings.' It is 
true that when they ran away they generally took the 
best they had, if not all they had ; but making due allow- 
ance it seems certain that they were well clad, as an 
advertiser declared.' 

As to shelter, since the climate and economy of Penn- 
sylvania never gave rise to a plantation life, rows of 

■ St. Jobn Criyteaai, iii; Kilm, I, 394; Acnljiu, 169. Penonil p^en 
CDKUin numerODS aotkei. " To i pr Sboei for tbe negni , . , 6" (ih.). 
MS. WiUiam Feno'i Account Book, 1690-1693, p. a (169a). A " BiU ren- 
dered br Chriitkn GraSard to J*ine< Steel " ii Bi followa: " Uikinc old 
Holland Jeikit and breechca lit for your NegerD 0.3.0 M^ W n g 1 new 
Jcaldta and i pair breeches of atripped Linen for both your Hegeramani 
0.14.0 And also for Utile Negero boy a.4.0 Making 3 pair Leatber 
Breecbci, i for James Sanders and anotlier for your Negroeman Zeason 
0.13.0." Pa. Ifof., XXXIII, lai (1740). The biU rendered for the abacs 
of Tbomaa Fenn'i negioea in 1764-1763 amounted to £7 7 sh. 3d., the 
price per pair averaglae about 7 ih. Gd. Penn-Physick MSS., IV, 313. 
A]>o ibid,, IV, 365, 167. Cf. Peaa Papers, acconnts (imbound), Aag. 19, 
1741; Chrbtopher Matahall'g Remembraacet. E, June i, 1779. 

* Thus Cato bad on " two jackets, the uppcrmort a dark bine half tUck, 
lined with red flannel, the other a light blue homeqtun flannel, without 
lining, oienbrigs shirt, old leather breeches, yam stockings, old shoes, and 
an old beaTcr hat "... Pa. Gasetti, May ;, 1748. A negro from Chester 
County wore " a lightish coloured cloath coat, with metal buttons, and 
lined with striped linsey, a ligbtisb linsey jacket with sleeres, and red 
waistcoat, tow shirt, old ligbtisb cloth breeches, and linen drawers, blue 
stocldngs, and old shoes." Ibid., Jin. 3, 1781. Judith wore "a grecD 
jacket, a blue petticoat, old ihoeg, and grey itocldngs, and generally 
wears ailyet bohbs in her eara." Ibid., Feb. 16, 1747.1748. 

^ Amrr. Ifntly Mercury, Jan. 31, 17311 Jan. 31, 1731; Pa. Ga**tt; 
Oct. », 1747; May 5, 174S: Apr. 16, 1761; Jan. j, 1783; Pa. Taurmal, 
Feb. s, t7SO-«7Si; Pa. Mog., XVIII, 38s. 

*Pa. GoMIt, May 3, 177]. Supported by advertisemeala fwmn. 
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negro cabins and quarters for the hands never became a 
distinctive feature. Slaves occupied such lodgings as 
were assigned to white servants, generally in the house 
of the master. This was doubtless not the case where 
a large number was held. They can hardly have been 
so accommodated by Jonathan Dickinson of Philadel- 
phia, who had thirty-two.' 

Inthe matter of service their lot was a fortunate one. 
There seems to be no doubt that they were treated much 
more kindly than the negroes in the West Indies, and 
that they were far happier than the slaves in the lower 
South. It is said that they were not obliged to labor 
more than white people, and, although this may hardly 
have been so, and although, indeed, there is occasional 
evidence that they were worked hard, yet for the most 
part it is clear that they were not overworked." The 
advertisements of n^roes for sale show, as might be 
expected, that most of the slav es were either house- 
servants or farm-hands. Nevertheless the others were 

• MS. DickinBon Papera, undassifiei!. A farm with a atone houee tor 
negroea ia mentioned in Pa. Com., Jnne x6, 1746. "Part of theie ilavcB 

farm wlieie tbey reared families "... " Jacob Miniball Homestead ■' In 
Reminiictnci, Cliaaingi and Thoughts, Ho. I, la. 

" Kalra. Travits, I, jii*. For treatment of ntgtoet in tlie West Indie*. 
cf. Sandiford, Tht Mystery of loiguHy, » (1730) ; Beoezet, A Shert 
Account of that Part of Africa Inhabittd by Ikt Ntgroes <i76a), jj, 56. 
note; Beneiet, A CaMtiOH and fVamint lo Great BrHlai* and Her Col- 
onies in a Short Rtprfsintation of tht Calamitom Slate of th> Emlaved 
Negroes (1766), s-9i Beneiet, Same Historical Account of Guinea (1771). 
cbf>p. VIII. For treatment in the South, cf. Whltefield, Three Letters 
(1740), 13, 71; ChasteUon, yoyage en Amirigue (178*). "30. For t^ea^ 
nwot in Pennsylvania r^ Kalm, Travels, I, 394; St. John Crivecorar, 
Letlert, 331. Acrclius Btjt tbat the negroes ai the Iron-furnaces were 
allowed to stop work for " four months in lummer, when the heat is 
most oppresrive." Dttcripiion, ifi8. 

" Mercury, Gatille, and Pa. Packet, pa. 
to have had negro servanta. Cf. MS. . 
1769, p. 146; of Back! Co., 177s, p 
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cq p^tJQiig. i ^^pongthem were bakers,blacksmiths. brick - 
la yers. bt Tish-ma Vf^*'^ ! ''"T^' n^fr''. rfyirfrfjii^'urriff, itifr i 

fillers, ^ty^^By^^?^■ r^ftn^rs^ sa il- ig^er s, ^s ailpra^ shoe- 
maL-gff^ ^li'lfftjUlil.tJlDiniltrii." The negroesempioye{fat 
tlie iron-furnaces received special mention." The 
*oinen cooked, sewed, did house-work, and at times 
were employed as nurses." When the service of ne- 
groes was needed they were often hired from their 
masters, but as a rule they were bought." They were 
frequently trusted and treated almost like members of 
the family." 

'^Mtrtmry, Mar. 3, 1733-1714; Dec 15, 1714; Julj 4, 172S; Aug. 34. 
i;3>; Gtuttlt, Fd>. 7, 174a; Dec 3, 1741; Msy so, fjv, Nov. i, 1744; 
July 9. Dec 3. '761; Packtl, July s. '733- 

""The laborers are generally compoKd partly of negroea (ilaves) 
partly of servanta from Gennany or Ireland "... Acrelius. Dticriptioii, 
168. C/. Gabriel Thomaa, Att Hiitorical and Gtognphical Acotiul of Ike 
Province and Country of Pensilvania (1698), etc, a8. 

"Mercury, Jan. 16, 17»7-1728: July n, 1718; Not. 7. 17*8- Gaietle, 
July 17, 1740: Uar. 31, 1743. " A compleat waBberwoman " ii advCTliMd 
in tbe Gaselli, Oct. i, 1761; also "an extraordinary waiher of clotbes," 
Gazette, Apr. 11, i77Si Pern-Phyaict, USS IV. 303 ('74o). 

" CoHiie, May 19, 1743; July it, 174s; Nov. j, 1761; May is. '776; 
Dec 15, 1779. Cf. notices in William Penn's C»sh Book (MS.), 3, 6, 9. 
15. 181 JobD Wilson'g Cash Book (MS.), Feb. 33, i77fi: MS. Phila. Ac- 
count Book, 38 (1694)1 MS. Logan Papers, II, 359 (1707)1 Richard 
Hayea'i Ledger (MS.), Sg (1716). 

"Cf. the numerouB alluslona to his negro women made by dristo- 
pher Marshall in his Remembrancer. An entry in John Wilson's Cash 
Book (MS.), Apt. 37, 1770, aays; "paid hit" (Joseph Pemberton'a) 
" Negro woman Market mony , . , 7/6," The following adveilisement is 
illuslralire, allhough perhaps it reveals the advertiser's art aa much aa 
the excellence and reliability of the negress. " A likely young Negroe 
Wench, who can cook and wash well, and do all Soita of House-work: 
and can from Experience, be recommended both for her Honesty and 
Sobriety, having often been trusted with the Keys of aolold Money, snd 
Liquors of vaHous Sorts, none of which she will laste. She is no Idler. 
Company-keepei or Gadder abroad. She has also a fine, hesriy young 
Child, not qnile a Year old, which is the only Season for sellini her, 
becanse her Mistress is very sickly, and can't bear the Trouble of it" 
Pa. Ceeelle, Apr. a, 1761. 
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When the day's work was over the negroes of Penn- 
sylvania seem to have had time of their own which they 
were not too tired to enjoy. Some no doubt found 
recreation in their masters' homes, gossipping, singing, 
and playing on rude instruments." Many sought each 
other's company and congregated together after night- 
fall. In Philadelphia, at any rate, during the whole 
colonial period, crowds of negroes infesting the streets 
after dark behaved with such rough and boisterous mer- 
riment that they were a nuisance to the whole com- 
munity." At times negroes were given days of their 
own. They were allowed to go ixom one place to an- 
other, and were often permitted to visit members of 
their families in other households." Moreover, holi- 
days were not grudged them. It is said that m Philadel- 
phia at the time of fairs, the blacks to the number of a 
thousand of both sexes used to go to " Potter's Field," 
and there amuse themselves, dancing, singing, and re- 
joicing, in native barbaric fashion." 

If, now, from material comfort we turn to the matter 
of the moral and intellectual well-being of the slaves, 
we find that considering the time, surprising efforts 
were made to help them. In Pennsylvania there seems 

" " Thou Knowest Nrgro Peters Ingenuily In making far himself and 
playing on a Sddle w'* oul any istislance »i the thing in them is Inno- 
cent and diverting and may keep them from worse Employmt I have 
to Encourage in my Service promist him one from Engld therefore buy 
and bring a good Strong well made Violin w<» 3 or 3 Sets of spare Gut 
for the Suitable Strings get somebody of skill to Chuse and by it " . . . 
MS. Isaac Norris, Letter Book, 1719, p. 185. 

" See above, pp. js-34. 

" " Our Negro woman got leave to visit her children in Bucki County." 
Christopher Marshall's Remembrancar, D, Jan. 7, 177G. "This after- 
noon came home our Negro woman Dinsh." Ibid., D, Jan. 15, 1776. 

" Watson. Annals, I, 406. C/. letter of William Hamilton of Lancas- 
ter: " Yesterday (being Negroes Holiday) I look a ride into Maryland." 
Fa. Mag., XXIX, iSJ. 
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never to have been opposition to improving them. Not 
much was done, it is trae, and perhaps most of the ne- 
groes were not reached by the efforts made. It must 
be remembered, however, what violent hostility mere 
efforts aroused in some other places," 

There is the statement of a careful observer that 
jnasters desired by all means to hinder their negroes 
frnm"h^j; ng instructgj, i_n t he doctrines o f Christianity, 
and to let them live on in pagan darknessTriiisTTe as- 
cribes to a fear that negroes would grow too proud on 
seeing themselves upon a religious level with their 
masters," Some weight must be attached to this ac- 
count, but it is probable that the writer was roughly ap- 
plying to Pennsylvania what he had learned in other 
places, for against his assertion much specific evidence 
can be arrayed. 

The attention of the Friends was directed to this sub- 
ject very early. The counsel of George Fox was ex- 
plicit. Owners were to ^ve their slaves religious in- 
struction and teach them the Gospel." In 160 3 ,t h^ „, 
Keithian Q uakers., whf?P ^iHyi'ting fh^f mggterg shrmM 
h old their Tie p roes only for a term of years, enjoined _ 
that dur i ng su ch, tipje .t^ley should give these negroes ^^^ 
a Piristian educat ion." In 1700 Penn appears to have 

■■ For the treatment of WillUid Edmuodion wbeD he tried to caovert 
negTOC* in the WeM Indlei, ef. hi> Journal. 8;; Gough, A Hittory of tW* 
Ptspit CalUd QMoktT,, III, 61. Cf. US. Boird of Trade Jouraali. Ill, 
igt (t6SD). 

"Kalm, Trtivtli, I, 397. " It'a obvioua, that the future Welfare of 
thow poor Slave* . . . ia Keoerally too much diaregBrded fay those who 
keep them." Ah Bfiitli of Caution and AdvicI, CoMtming tht Buyint 
and Keeping of Slavi, (1754). S- Thi^ however, !> uegleet rather than 
oppoiition. 

■ Foi'a Epiitlti, in Fritnd'i Library, I, 79 (i67«>. 

" " An Exhortatiad and Caution to Friend* ConcemiDe bujrini or 
keepXDB of Negroei," in Pa. Mag., XIII, i6j. 
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been able to get a Monthly Meeting established for 
them, but of the meeting no record has come down." 
As to what was the actual practice of Friends in this 
matter their early records give meagre information. It 
seems certain that negroes were not allowed to partici- 
pate in their meetings, though sometimes they were 
taken to the meeting-houses." It is probable that in 
great part the religious work of the Friends among 
slaves was confined to godly advice and reading." As to 
the amount and quality of such advice, the well known 
character of the Friends leaves no doubt. 

The Moravians, who were most zealous in converting 
negroes, did not reach a great number" in Peiflh^lVaHla', 
because few were held by them; nevertheless they 
labored successfully, and received negroes amongst 
them on terms of religious equality." This also the 
Lutherans did to some extent, negroes being baptized 
among them." It is in the case of the Episcopalians, 
however, that the most definite knowledge remains. The 
records of Christ Church show that the negroes who 
were baptized made no inconsiderable proportion of the 
total number baptized in the congregation. For a 
period of more than seventy years such baptisms are re- 
corded, and are sometimes numerous." At this church, 

■Proud, History of PtnniylvoKia, 433; Gordon, HirtBry of PtIIH- 

""Sereral" (ncgroei) "are brought to UcetingB." MS. Minuta 
Radnar Monthlj' McetiDgB, 1763-1772, p. jg (1764). " liatt of thoac 
poaseued of them . . . often bring them to our Heetidis." Ibid., 175 
(1767). 

" Cf. US. Yearlj Meeting Advicea, 1684-1777, " Negroes or Slaves." 

" Cram, Tht Aneitnt and Modern History of the Brtlhrtn . . . Oailai 
Fratrum, 600, 601; Ogdcn, An ExcitriioH into Btlhltkim and Naianth 
in Pennsylvania. 89. 90; i Pa. Arch., Ill, 7S; Pa. Hag., XXIX, j6j. 

"Cf. Bean, Histoty of Monlgomiry County, joa. 

■■MS. Records of Christ Church, Pbilo., I, ig, 43, 44, 46, 49, 131, ifiS, 
371, '73. 174, 176, 377. =80, a8i, aBa, 1B3, aSS, 393, jo6, 31a, 314. 33J. 
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also, there was a minister who had special charge of the 
religious instruction of negroes." It is possible that 
something may have been accomplished by missionaries 
and itinerant exhorters. This was certainly so when 
Whitefield visited Pennsylvania in 1740. Both he and 
his friend Seward noted with peculiar satisfaction the 
results which they had attained." Work of some value 
was also done by wandering negro exhorters, who, ap- 
pearing at irregular intervals, assembled little groups 
and preached in fields and orchards." 

Something was also accomplished for negroes i n the 
maintenance of family life. Iii 1700 ¥'enn, anxious to 
improve their moral condition, sent to the Assembly 
a bill for the regulation of their marriages, but much 
to his grief this was defeated." In the absence of such 

33T7 341. 34', 344. 35>> 3S3, 3S9, 37'. 37!), jSj, 38S, 39a, 397, 399, 416, 
440, 441. BaptisniB were Ttry frequent in the years 175a and 17S3. Very 
Toany of Ihe slavea admitted were adulta, vhereas in the case of free 
negroes at the same period most of the baptisms were of children. 

•■ William MacclanechaD, writini to the Archbishop of Canterbniy in 
1760, sayc "On my Journey to New-England, I arrived at the oppulent 
City of Philadelphia, where I paid my CompUm^tits to the Rev'd Dr. 
Jenney, Minister of Christ's Church in that City, and lo the Rer'd Mr. 
Sturgeon, Catechist lo tht Ntgroes." H. W. Smith, Ufa and Carrts- 
pandence of the Rev. ffUliam SmUh, I, 238. 

" " Many negroes came, . . . some enquiring, have I a soul? " Gillies 
and Seymour, Mtmeiri of tht Life and Character of . . . Rev. George 
Whitefield <3d ed.). 55. " I believe near Fifty Negroes came to give me 
Thanks, under God, for what has been done to their Souls . . . Some of 
them have been etfectually wrought upon, and in an uncommon Uanner." 
A Coa(.BBa«on of the Reverend Mr. iVhiiefield'i Journal, 6s. «■ 
" Vi^ted a Negroe and prayed vith her, and found her Heart touched by 
Divine Grace. Praised he the Lord, methinks one Xegroe brought to 
Jesus Christ is peculiarly sweet to my SooL" W. Seward, /onniol of a 
Voyage from Savannah lo Philadelphia, etc., Apr. iS, 1740. 

■■ " This afternoon a Negro man from Cecil County maryland preached 
in orchard opposite to Dun. there was Sundry people, they said he ipoke 
well for near an hour." MS. Cb. Marshall's Remembrancer, E, July 13, 
1779. 
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legislation they came under the law which forbade 
servants to marry during their servitude without the 
master's consent." Doubtless in this matter there was 
much of the laxity which is inseparable from slavery, 
but it is said that many owners allowed their slaves to 
marry in accordance with inclination, except that a 
master would try to have his slaves marry among them- 
selves." The marriage ceremony was often performed 
just as in the case of white people, the records of Christ 
Qiurch containing many instances." The children of 
these unions were taught submission to their parents, 
who were indulged, it is said, in educating, cherishing, 

and Praciidings, I. no, lai; Bettle, " Uolices of Negro Stavwy ■< 
coiuKtcd with Fennsylvania," in Mtm. Hut. Soc. Pa., VI, jtiSj Oark- 
■OD, Lift of Fttin, II, So-Ss. Qarkion altribulei ihe defeat to the leuen- 

tenpoiary hostility to the executive. More probably the bilt failed be- 
cause stable mairiage relations have always bees found incompatible 
with the ready movement and transfer of slave property-, and becaiMe at 
this early peHod the sUveboIderg recognized this fact, and were not 
yet disposed to allow their slates to marry. 

"Stat, at L., II, 22. Cf. Commonwealth v. ClemenU (1814). ^ 

"St. John Crevecceur, Lcllm. aji; Kalm, Travels. I, 391. Kalm adds 
that it was considered an advantage to have negro women, since other- 
wise the oUapring belonged to anotber master. 

"MS. Hec, Christ Church, 4139, 4317, 4361, 4370, 4371, 4373, 4376, 
4379, 4381, 4404, 44051 MS. Rec Firat Reformed Church, 4158, 43151 
MS. Rcc. St. Michael's and Zion, 109. Among the Friends there are 

Brown, s ad mo., 1774; ..." I rode Co Philadelphia . . . and Lodged that 
Night at William Browns and stb day of the mo'" I Spent in town and 
Was at a NegrD Wedding in the Eving Where Several pe' Mett and had 
a Setting with tbem and they look Each other and the Love of God Seend 
to be Emended to them "... A negro marriage according to Friends' 
ceremony is recorded in MS. Deed Book O, »34, West Chester. Cf. 
Mittclberger, Joutnty, 106, "The blacks arc likewise married in the 
English faihian." There must have been much laxity, however, far only 
a part of which the negroes were to blame. " The; are suffered, with 
impunity, to cohabit tosether, without being married, and to part, when 
solemnly engaged to one another at man and wife " • • ■ Beneiet, ^DifM 
Histotkat Aceoitnl of Guinea, 134. 
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and chastising them."" Stable family life among the 
slaves was made possible by the conditions of slavery 
in Pennsylvania, there being no active interchange of 
negroes. When they were bought or sold families were 
kept together as much as possible." 

In one matter connected with religious observances 
race prejudice was shown : negroes were not as a rule 
buried in the cemeteries of white people." In some of 
the Friends' records and elsewhere there is definite pro- 
hibition.* They were often buried in their masters' 
orchards, or on the edge of woodlands. The Philadel- 
phia negroes were buried in a particular place outside 
the city." 

U nder the kindly treatment a cco rd ed them^the negroes 
of colonial Pennsylvania for the n iost part behaved 
fairlywe ll. It i s true that there is evidence that crime 
among them assumed grave proportions at times, while 
the records of the special courts and items in the news- 
papers show that there occurred murder, poisoning, 
arson, burglary, and rape." In addition there was fre- 
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liWicD/ AcC0Kiit% of Guinea, ijSi Crawford, ObiervatiOHS ufon Nigra 
Slavery (1784), JJ, 34; Pa, Packet, Jan. i, 1780. 

"This was not always lh« cue. The US. Rec of Sandy Bank Ceme- 
tery, Delaware Co., contain! the names of two negtoea. 

"MS. Minutei Middlctown Monthly Meeting, id Book A, 171, 55E, 
SS9; P'. iiat; VIII, 419; Isaac Comly, "Sketches of the Hialory of 
Byberry," lo Mem. Hut. Soc. Pa., II, 194- There were Mceptions, how- 
ever. Cf. US. Bk. of Rec Merion Meeting Grave Yard. 

"Bean, Mitt. Montgomery Co., 303; Martin, Hist of Chetter, Bo; 
Kalm, Travtti, I, 44; Pa. Catieite, Nov. 15, 1775- 

"Stat, at L.. IV, so; Cel. Rec, II. 18; i Pa. Arck. XI, 667; Mercury, 
Apr. i». I739J Philtt. Staattbate, Jan. 16. 1764; Pa. Gatette, Not. la. 
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quent complaint about tumultuous assembling and bois- 
terous conduct, and there was undoubtedly much pilfer- 
ing." Moreover the patience of many indulgent mas- 
ters was tried by the shiftless behavior and insolent 
bearing of their slaves." Yet the graver crimes stand 
out in isolation rather than in mass ; and it is too much 
to expect an entire absence of the lesser ones. The white 
people do not seem to have regarded their negroes as 
dangerous." Almost never were there efforts for severe 
repression, and a slave insurrection seems hardly to 
have been thought of." There are no statistics what- 
ever on which to base an estimate, but judging from the 
relative frequency of notices it seems probable that crime 
among the negroes of Pennsylvania during the slavery 
period — no doubt because they were under better con- 
trol — was less than at any period thereafter. 

But there was a misdemeanor of another kind : negro 

1761. Fdi an instance of a slave killing his master, cf. MS. Supreme 
Court Papers, XXI. 3546. This was very rare. Pa. Mac-, XIII, 449- 
According lo Judge Bradford's statement arson was " the crime of slaves 
and children." Jauntal of Stnate of Pa., I79l-m3. P- 5»; Col. Rec. IV, 
J43. 144, ass; XII. 3r7i MS. Miwellancous Papers, Feb. 25, 17S0. Cf. 
especially MS. Records of Special Courts for the TrUl of Negroes; Col. 
Rec, IX, 648; MS. Sueper Papers, 15. 

" In 173? Ihe Council apolc* of the " insolent Behaviour of the Negroes 
in and about the city, which has of late been so much taken notice of " . . . 
Col. Rtc, IV, a44i Vatet and Proceedings, IV, 171. As to pilfering 
Franklin remarked that almost every slave was by nature a thief. Workt ■ 
(ed. Sparks), II. 3"S- 

•• The following has not I01I all significance. " I was much Disturbed 
after I came our girl Poll driving her same stroke of Impudence as when 
she was In PhiUd' and her mistress so hood-winked by her as not to see 
it which gave me much uneasiness and which I am determined not to put 
up with " . . . Ch. Marshall. Remembrancer, D, Aug. 4, 1777. Cf. also 
Reinarkt on Ihe Quaker Unmaiked (1764). 

•As shown by the very careless enforcement of the special regu- 
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slaves frequently ran away. Fugitives are mentioned 
from the first," and there is hardly a copy of any of the 
old papers but has an advertisement for some negro at 
large." These notices sometimes advise that the slave 
has stolen from his master ; often that he has a pass, 
and is pretending to be a free negro ; and occasionally 
that a free negro is suspected of harboring him." 

The law against harboring was severe and was strictly 
enforced. Anyone might take up a suspicious negro ; 
while whoever returned a runaway to his master was by 
law entitled to receive five shillings and expenses. It 
was always the duty of the local authorities to appre- 
hend suspects. When this occurred the procedure was 
to lodge the n^ro in jail, and advertise for the master, 
who might come, and after proving title and paying 
costs, take him away. Otherwise the negro was sold 

*"' A negro man and > White Woman servant being taken np ... and 
brought before John Simcocke Justice in Commisiion for runaway! Who 
upon Examination finding they had noe lawful Faase Comitted (hem to 
Frison" , . , MS, Court Rec Fcnna. and Cheater Co., 1681-S8, p. 75; 
MS. New Castle Ct Rec., liber A, i;g (1677); MS. Minutes Ct. Quarter 
Scss. Bucks Co., 1684-1730, p. 138 (i6go); MS. Minutes Chester Co. 
Coarta, 16S1.1697. p. 131 (1694-1695), For the contintiat going awaj of 
Christopher Marshall's " Girl Poll," see Ms RemembraDcet, iroL D, 

"The following is not only typical, but is tttj interesting on iti own 
account, since Abraham Lincoln waa a deaeeodenl of the family men- 
tioned. " Rdk away on the 13th of StpiembuT last from Abrahjin Lin- 
coU of SprmgAiId in the County of Chester, a Negro Man named Jack. 
about 30 Yean of Age, low Stature, aptalti little or no EntHth, has a 
Scar by the Comer of one Eye, in the Form of a V, hia Teeth notched, 
■nd the Top of one on his Fore Teeth broke; He had on when he went 
■way an old Hat, ■ grey Jacket partly like a Sailor's Jacket. WhocTer 
•ecnrea the said Negro, and bringi him to his Master, or to Mardtcai 
Lincoln , . . shall have Ttventy SkilKiigi Reward and reasonable Charges." 
Pa. Guellt, Oct. 15, 1730. 

"Mtratry, Apr, 18, 1733; July 11, 1713; Gattlt; iiar 3, 17*4; Feb. 
". "775! JniT »8, 1779; Jan. 17, 1781; Packit, Oct 13, 1778; Aug, 3, 
ijjg. One negro indentured himself lo a currier. GoMttti, Aug. 30, I7ys. 
Such negroea the community was warned not to employ, "vkel, Feb. 
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for a short time to satisfy jail fees, advertised again, and 
finally either set at liberty or disposed of as pleased the 
local court." 

This fleeing from service on the part of negro slaves, 
while varying somewhat in frequency, was fairly con- 
stant during the whole slavery period, increasing as the 
number of slaves grew larger. During the British oc- 
cupation of Philadelphia, however, it assumed such 
enormous proportions that the number of negroes held 
there was permanently lowered." Notwithstanding, 
then, the kindly treatment they received, slaves in Penn- 
sylvania ran away. Nevertheless it is significant that 
during the same period white servants ran away more 
than twice as often." 

Many traits of daily life and marks of personal ap- 
pearance which no historian has described, are pre- 
served in the advertisements of the daily papers. Al- 
most every negro seems to have had the smallpox. To 
have done with this and the measles was justly con- 
sidered an enhancement in value. Some of the negroes 
kidnapped from Africa still bore traces of their savage 
ancestry. Not a few spoke several languages. Gener- 

" The penalty was thirty shillingi for every day. Stat, at L., IV, 
G4 (i7>S-i7>('). There was need for regulatian from the fiist. Cf. Cot. 
Rec, I, 117. An adyertisemeni from ReadinB in Gaatte, July 31, 1776, 
explains the procedure when luapects were held in jail. Such advertise- 
menis recur frequently. Cf. Miratry, Aug. 13, 1730 (third notice); 
Gtuelll, Dee. a?, 177a! Packet, Mar. 23, 1779. 

u For negroes carried off or who ran away at tbia tine cf. MS. Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, SepL i, 1778; Nor. 19, 1778; Aug. Jo, 1779; and 
others. Numbers of strange negroes were reported to be wandering 
aronnd in Northumberland County. Ibid., Aug. tg, 17B0. In 173a the 
Six Nationa had been asked not to harbor lunaway negroes, since they 
were " the Support and Livelihood of their Maalera, and gett them their 
Bread." 4 Pa. Arch., II, 657. 658. 

" So I judge from statistica which I have compiled from the adver- 
s in the newspapers. 
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ally they were fond of gay dress. Some carried fiddles 
when they ran away. One had made considerable 
money by playing. Many httle hints as to character ap- 
pear. Thus Mona is full of flattery. Cuff Dix is fond 
of liquor. James chews abundance of tobacco. Stephen 
has a " sower countenance " ; Harry, " meek counten- 
ance " ; Rachel, " remarkable austere countenance " ; 
Dick is " much bandy le^ed "; Violet, " pretty, lusty, 
and fat." A likely negro wench is sold because of her 
breeding fast. One negro says that he has been a 
preacher among the Indians. Two others fought a duel 
with pistols. A hundred years has involved no great 
change in character." 

fin g jl y, on the basis of information drawn from rare 
and miscellaneous sources it b^fflm c f ^PP^ren t^th^ t i M i , 
slavery jO^rjies^^ there w^s more^kindlmess ^an d intima^ 
between the races than existed afterwards. Iu,JluiS£_ 
days many slaves were treated as if part of the master's 
family : when sick they were nursed and cared for ; when 
too old to work they were provided for ; and some were 
remembered in the master's will." Negroes did run 

-Minmry, Apr. iB, 1713; Packit, July 16, 1778; GaiiHe, June la, 
1740; Feb. 4, I771i Jan. 3. I776r July i, i?Bi; Caietle. Nov. 17. 1748; 
Feb. zi, 1775. " ' Old Dabbo ' an African Hegro . . . call'd here for •ome 
victuala ... He had three gaahea on each cheek made by his mother when 
he wai a child . . . Hia conTeraation ia acarceiy intelligible "1 MS. Diary 
of Joel Swayne, 1833-1833, Mar. 37, iSa8. Mercury, Aug. 6, 1730! 
Packet, Ang. »6. 1779; GaxeUe, July 31, i739-l?4o; Mercury, Juno 14. 
171s; Packet, June za, 1789; Packet, Dec. }i, 1778; Gaiette, Sept to, 
1741; July zi, 1779; Sept. 11, 1746; Oct. 16, 1776; July 30. i7471 May 
14. 1747; Oct, az, 1747; Aug. 30, 'J?S; Mar. la, 1747-1748; July 34, 
1776; Apr- aj, 1761; July s, 1775; Packet, Jan, z6, 1779. 

" " My Dear Companion . , . has really her bands full, Cow to milk, 
breakfast' to get, her Negro woman to bath, give medicine, Cap up with 
flannels, a* She is allways Sure to be poorly when the weather is cold, 
Snowy and Slabby. iu then She i^ves her Mialrias a deal of fatigue and 
trooble in attending on her." Ch. Maraball. Remembrancer. E. Mar. aj, 
1779- " To Israel Taylor p order of the Com" for Cureing negro Jack 
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away, and numbers of them desired to be free, but when 
manumission came not a few of them preferred to stay 
with their former owners. It was the opinion of an ad- 
vocate of emancipation that they were better off as 
slaves than they could possibly be as freemen." 

Such was slavery in Pennsylvania, If on the one 
hand there was the chance of families being sold apart ; 
if there was seen the cargo, the slave-drove, the auction 
sale; it must be remembered that such things are in- 
separable from the institution of slavery, and that on the 
other hand they were rare, and not to be weighed against 
the positive comfort and well-being of which there is 
such abundant proof. If ever it be possible not to con- 
demn modem slavery, it might seem that slavery as it 
existed in Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century was 
a good, probably for the masters, certainly for the 

legg . . . 4/'o To Roger Parke for Cureing negro sam . . . /g/g." MS. 
WillisiD Ferni's Aocouct Book, 1690-1693. P. 8. A bill for £la 10 sb. 
4(1. was rendered lo Tkornaa Fenn for nursing and burying bia negro 
Sam. Some of the item* are very buraorous. MS. Penn Papers. Ac- 
counts (unbound). Feb. 19. 1741. The bill for Thomas Penn's negroes, 
Hagar, Diana, and Su«y, for the yeara 1773 and 1774, amounted lo f j 
S ah. Pmo-Physick MSS.. IV, ass- An item in a bill rendered to Mri. 
Msrgaretta Frame is; " To bleeding her Negro man Suisei . . . /1/6." 
MS. Fenn FaperB,Accoanta (unbound), June J, I741. St. John CrJTCciEnr, 
Ltiteri, 111. Masters were compelled bj law to support their old davea 
who would otherwise have become charges on the community. Cf. Stat. 
m L., X, 70i Laai of Pa., 1S03, p. 103; iSjs-iiii, pp. 546, 547. In very 
many cases, bowerer, old negroes were maintained comfortably until 
death in the familiei where they bad served. Cf. MS. Pbihi. WiUs, X, 94 
(1794). There are numerous instances of negroea receiviog property by 
their master's wills. C/. West ChestetWiU FUes, no. 3759 (1785). For the 
darker side cf. Lay, Alt Slavi-Kttpirs Apottattt, 93. 
•* " Many of those whom the good Quakers have emancipated have 

though free, their former masters and benefactors." St. John Oivecceur. 
LttUrt, ixa; Pit. Mag., XVIII. 371, 373: Buck, MS. History of Bucks 
Co., marginal note of author in his scrapbook. For the superiority of 
slavery cf. J. Harriot, Struggt't iArmigA Life, etc, II, «09. Also Wat- 
son, AnnaU, II, 265. 
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slaves." The fact is that it existed in such mitigated 
form that it was impossible for it to be perpetuated. 
Whenever men can treat their slaves as men in Pennsyl- 
vania treated them, they are living in a moral atmos- 
phere inconsistent with the holding of slaves. Nothing 
can then preserve slavery but paramount economic 
needs. In Pennsylvania, since such needs were not 
paramount, slavery was doomed. 

** It has been suggested that it wis milder than the •ynem under 
which redemptioaeis were held, and that hence " Quaker scruples atiinn 
■lav«7 were either miapUced or Insincere." C. A. Herrkk, " Indentured 
Labor in Pennsylvania," (MS. thesis. University of Pa.), 89. An exaai- 
inaliou ot the Quaker records would have ahown that the list part of 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Breaking up of Slavery — Manumission. 

In Pennsylvania the disintegration of slavery began as 
soon as slavery was established, for there were free ne- 
groes in the colony at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century.' Manumission may have taken place earlier 
than this, for in 1682 an owner made definite promise of 
freedom to his negro,' The first indisputable case now 
known, however, occurred in 1701, when a certain Lydia 
Wade living in Chester County freed her slaves by 
testament.' In the same year William Penn on his re- 
turn to England liberated his blacks likewise.* Judging 
from the casual and unexpected references to free ne- 

■ It is of course poesible *hat «om* of the»t negroes had been servants, 
and tlul Iheir period of service was over. 

•"Where As WBlism Qatk did buy . . . An negor man Called and 
knonen by the name of black Will for and during his natrill Life; never 
the Less the said William Clark doe for the Inconrigment of the sd 
neagor servant hereby promise Covenant and Agree; that if the said 
Black Will doc well and Truelj sane the said William Clark ... five 
years . . . then the aaid Black Will shaU be Oear and free of and from 
Any further or Longer Sarvicetime or Slavery ... as willnca my hand this 
Thurteenlh day of . . . June Anno; Din; 1682." MS. Ancient Rec. of 
Suisex Co., iCSi-wog, p. 116. 

*"My will is that my negroes John and Jane his wife shall be set 
free one month after my decease." Aahmead, Hiilsry of Dilaaare 

• " I give to ... my blades their freedom as is under my hand already " 
... MS. Will of William Penn, Newcastle on Delaware, 30th Sbr, i?oi. 
This will, which was left with James Logan, was not carried out. Penn's 
last will contains no mention of bis negroes. He frequently mentions 
them elsewhere, Cf. MS, Letters and Paper* of William Penn (Dreer), 
29 (i6e9>, 35 (ifigoJjPa. ]lfiig„XXXIlI, 316 (i6go); MS. Logan Paper*. 
II, gS (1703). Cf, also Penn. MSS., OHicial Correspondence. 97. 
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groes which cwne to light from time to time, it seems 
probable that other masters also bestowed freedom. At 
any rate the status of the free negro had come to be rec- 
ognized about this time as one to be protected by law, for 
when in 1703 Antonio Garcia, a Spanish mulatto, was 
brought to Philadelphia as a slave, he appealed to the 
provincial Council, and presently was set at liberty.* In 
1717 the records of Christ Church mention Jane, a free 
n^ress, who was baptized there with her daughter.' 

This freeing of negroes at so early a time in the his- 
tory of the colony is sufficiently remarkable. It might be 
expected that manumission would have been rare ; and, 
indeed, the records are very few at first. Nevertheless 

tke i w aft h j t i B Oi. ai e a afc l UBUsu a J , ' 

It is not possible to say what was the immediate cause 
of the passing of that part of the act which refers to 
manumission. It may have been the growth of a class 
of black freemen, or it may have been the desire to check 
manumission;* but it was probably neither of these 
things so much as it was the practice of masters who set 
free their infirm slaves when the labor of those slaves 
was no longer remunerative.' This practice together 
with the usual shiftlessness of most of the freedmen 
makes the resulting legislation intelligible enough. It 
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S6 THE NEGRO IN PEmSSYLVANIA 

hkfleiI9,.tr-eg^Jls^hQ^Jld^b^g3teWnlsdf^a^ the couii^ 

CQUIiJa,.S£K3J;£jJl?j9caytj^in whidi the negro might 
residejEiBlBuai)ff.,*SBfiB4e.p,c(;asione^ ,^ the^sicVne'ss of 

the negro or by his inability to support himself. If a 

-JlSSr.9 Igg^j^^'j-l't'^.t^ ,!?y_'Y'^ ^' recogniz ance should be 

fa entoed iolo hy the- P^pfiitor ;n^p^iiafp)y,"~yi^jtho^ this 

no npgrg -^^f^ \n t)e,, deeme d^ree^ The security was 

fivr-fl at thirty fiamfls,".^^. 

Whatever may have been the full purpose of this stat- 
ute, there can be no question that it did check manumis- 
sion to a certain extent. A standing obligation of thirty 
poun d s , winch might at any moment become"ari uiP'"" 
pleaspuf,];eflmy„;ffl,ljf;n added to the Other sacriSces which 
freeing a slave entailed, was probably sufficient to dis- 
courage many who possessed mildly good intentions. 
Several times it was protested that the amount was so 
excessive as to check the beneficence of owners ; " and 
on one occasion it was computed that the thirty pounds 
required did not really suffice to support such negroes as 
became charges, but that a different method and a 
smaller sum would have secured better results," The 
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MANUMISSION 37 

burden to owners was no doubt felt very grievously dur- 
ing the latter half of the eighteenth century, when man- 
umission was going on so actively, and it is known that 
the Assembly was asked to give relief." Nevertheless 
nothii^ was done until 1^80 wjigH^^^^^gj;>^tion act 
swept from the sta t u te-books all previous legislation 
about the negro, slave as well as free." 

In spite of the obstacles created by the statute of 
1725-1726, the freeing of negroes continued. In 1731 
John Baldwin of Chester ordered in his will that his 
Degress be freed one year after his decease. Two years 
later Ralph Sandiford is said to have given liberty to all 
of his slaves. In 1742 Judge Langbome in Bucks 
County devised freedom to all of his negroes, between 
thirty and forty in number. In 1744 by the will of John 
Knowles of Oxford, negro James was to be made free 
on condition that he gave security to the executors to 
pay the thirty pounds if required. Somewhat before 
this time JcJin Harris, the founder of Harrisburg, set 
free the faithful negro Hercules, who had saved his 
life from the Indians. In 1746 Samuel Blunson manu- 
mitted his slaves at Columbia, During this period 
negroes were occasionally sent to the Moravians, who 
gave them religious training, baptized them, and after 
a time set them at liberty. During the following years 
the records of some of the churches refer again and 
agtun to free negroes who were married in them, bap- 

o£ SliTU." He aay« " A» the lawa stand at present In tmnl of our 
oortbern tovernmcnti, the act of manumisHDn ii clogged with diffieultlei 
that almost amount to a piohibition." Ibid., 11. 
■■ yam and Procefdingi, rjdr-iTTi, p. 69*- 
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tized in them, or who brought their children to them to 
be baptized," At an early date there was a sufficient 
number of free black people in Pennsylvania to attract 
the attention of philanthropists ; and it is known that 
Whitefield as early as 1744 took up a tract of land 
partly with the intention of making a settlement of free 
negroes," Up to this time, however, manumission prob- 
ably went CMi in a desultory manner, hampered by the 
large security required, and practised only by the most 
ardent believers in human liberty. The middle of the 
eighteenth century marked a great tuming-pdnt. 

The southeastern part of Pennsylvania, in which most 
of the negroes were located, was peopled largely by 
Quakers, who in many locaUties were the principal slave- 
owners, and who at different periods during the eigh- 
teenth century probably held from a half to a third of all 
the slaves in the colony. But they were never able to 
reconcile this practice entirely with their religious be- 
lief and from the very beginning it encountered strong . 
opposition. As this opposition is really part of the his- 
tory of abolition in Pennsylvania it will be treated at 
length in the following chapter. Here it is sufficient to 
say that from 1688 a long warfare was carried on, for 
the most part by zealous reformers who gradually won 
adherents, until about 1750 the Friends' meetings de- 
clared against slavery, and the members who were not 
slave-owners undertook to persuade those who still 
owned negroes to give them up. 

" MBrtio, Hiitery of Oiitttf, aSo; Wstson, Annali, II, a6s; Pa. Mag.. 
VII, fc; Davis, History of Bucki CoMHiy, 798; US. in UiKellaneons 
Collection, Boi lo, Negroea; Morgan, Annals ef HaTritbure. iij Smed- 
ley. History of iht UnitrgrouKd RailroaS in Chiller, Mc, 17; Pa. Mag., 
XII, iSg; XXIX, 363, 3«Si MS. Bet Christ Church. 46. 3Si, 3S6, 379. 
400, 403, 404, 440, 441, 4SS, 47S, 4"''. 4330. MSS: MS. Rec. First Re- 
torned Church, 4isti, 41481 US. Rec St. Uichael's and Zion, 97. 

- Cf. Conyngham'a " Historical Notes," in Mem. Hist. Soc. Pa., I, 33S, 
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The feeling among some of the Friends was ex- 
traordinary at this time. They went from one slave- 
holder to another expostulating, persuading, entreating. 
It was then that the saintly John Woolman did his work ; 
but he was only the most distinguished among many 
others. It is hardly possible to read over the records of 
any Friends' meeting for the next thirty years without 
finding numerous references to work of this character ; 
and in more than one journal of the period mention is 
made of the obstacles encountered and the expedients 
employed." 

The results of their efforts were far-reaching. Many 
Friends who would have scrupled to buy more slaves, 
and who were convinced that slave-holding was an evil, 
yet retained such slaves as they had, through motives of 
expediency, and also because they believed that negroes 
held in mild bondage were better off than when free. 
Against this temporizing policy the reformers fought 
hard, and aided by the decision of the Yearly Meeting - 
that slaveholders should no longer participate in the 
affairs of the Society, carried forward their work with 
such success that within one more generation slavery 
among the Friends in Pennsylvania had passed away. 

Durin g the period, then, from 1750 to i^ff,m^t^ii,\ilH.i§r..iii 
mH airt)"g *^'' T^'-ipnd" hpraiiip.ver^..£r.efiueni. Many 
slaves were set free outright, their masters assuminEL 
the liability reauir^tl ^iv law. Ojthersjwerejnan^nittect 
on condition that the y would not become ^chargeable ," 
Some owners gave promise of freedom at the end of a 
certain number of years, considering the service during 
those years an equivalent for the financial obligation 

" Sec below, p. 74. 

»MS, Ml9cetUii!oui Papers, 1684-1847, Chester Co., 101 (i?64). 
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which at the end they would have to assume." Often 
the negro was given his liberty on condition that at a 
future time he would pay to the master his purchase 
price." In 1751 a writer said that numerous negroes had 
gained conditional freedom, and were wandering around 
the country in search of emplojonent so as to pay their 
owners. The magistrates of Philadelphia complained of 
this as a nuisance." 

Just how many slaves gained their freedan during 
this period it is impossible to say. The church records 
mention them again and again ; and they become, what 
they had not been before, the occasion of frequent notice 
and serious speculation." Other people began now to 
follow the Friends' example," and the belief in abstract 
principles of freedom aroused by the Revolutionary 
struggle gave further impetus to the movement." In 
every quarter, now, manumissions were constantly be- 

'* Tbey were generallr beld loDEcr thui apprentices or wbHe KmnU — 
until twenty-eight or thirty yean of age, but many of the Friendi pro- 
tested against this. MS. Diary of Richard Barnard, 34 5 mo., 1781; MS. 
Minutes Ejteter Monthlj- Meeting, Book B. 354 (i779). 

>> " I do hereby Certify that Benjamin MiSin hath given me Directions 
to sell hia Negro man Cuff to bimnelf for the Sum of Sixty Founds if he 
can raise the Money having Repeatedly refused from Olhera serenty 
Five Pounds and upwards for him." MS. (176(1) in Misc. Coll., Box 10, 

"Pa. Gasetlt, Mar. s. i7Si. 

"Cf. Benezet, Somt Historical Account of Guinea, 134, US. where he 
laments the difficulties under which free negroes labor. Also same ati- 
thor, A Mite Cast into the Treasury, I3'i7, where he argues that negro 
BcrvanU should not be held longer than while apprenticeB. 

nlichen Beispiel; so such 



" Cf. preamble to the act of 1 7S0. Stat, at L., X, 67, £B. A negro 
twenty-one years old was manumitted because " all mankind have an 
Equal Natural and Just right to Liberty." MS. Extracts Rec. Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, 415 (O- Cope). 
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ing made." Any estimate as to how many negroes, serv- 
ants and free, there were in Pennsylvania by 1780 must 
be largely a conjecture, but it is perhaps safe to say that 
there were between four and five thousand." 

The act of 1780, which put an end to the further 
growth of slavery in Pemisylvania, marked the begin- 
ning of the final work of the liberators. Coming at a time 
when so many people had given freedom to their slaves, 
and passing with so little opposition in the Assembly as 
to show that the majority of Pennsylvania's people no 
longer had sympathy with slavery, it was the signal to 
the abolitionists to urge the manumission of such ne- 
groes as the law had left in bondage. The task was 
made easier by the fact that not only was the value of the 
slave property now much diminished, but a man no 
longer needed to enter into surety when he set his slaves 
free. Doubtless many whose religious scruples had been 
balanced by material considerations, now saw the way 
smooth before them, or arranged to make the sacri- 
fice cost them little or nothing at all. During this period 
manumission took on a commercial aspect which for- 
merly had not been so evident. This was brought about 
in several ways. 

Sometimes negroes had saved enough to purchase 
their liberty." Many, as before, received freedom upon 

"MS. General Quarter SeBsiona of the Peace, PhiU. Co., i7?3-ijBo. 
Franklin, Letter to Dean Woodward, Apr. lo, 1773, in iVorks (ed. 
Spark.1, VIII, 4a. 

* In T7it the number of negrocB in PenDsylvania, including Delaware, 
wu thougbt to be 11,000. Cf. above, p. 11. The negroes in Fenniylva- 
nia atoae by 17S0 probably did not exceed the lame number. Of tbete 
6moo wen said to be slaves. Cf. above, ibid. In aome places by thia 
time manumission was nearly complete. Cf. W. J. Buck, Id Coll. Hill. 

" U5S. Miac. Coll., Box 10, Negroes. 
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binding themselves to pay for it at the expiration of a 
certain time." In this they often received assistance 
from well-disposed pet^Ie, in particular from the 
Friends, who had by no means stopped the good work 
when their own slaves were set free* At times the en- 
tire purchase money was paid by some [rfiilanthropist,* 
Frequently one member of a negro family bought free- 
dom for another, the husband often paying for his wife, 
the father for his children." Furthermore it had now 
become common to bind out negroes for a term of years, 
and many owners who desired their slaves to be free, 
found partial c(Hnpensation in selling them for a limited 
period, on express condition that all servitude should be 
terminated strictly in accordance with the contract. By 
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give him three pounds and not otherwise I promise SamI Emlea jur . . . 
Joseph Pemberton by his Desire [Five irased] ponnds £.3." MS. Misc. 
Coll., Bon .0, Negroes. 

"Misc. MSS. i744-rB59. Northern, Interior and Western Counties, 
191 (1782). 

o In 1779 a negro of Bucks County to secure tbe freedom of hii wife 
gave his note to be paid by 178J. In 1781, having paid part, he was al- 
lowed to take his wife until tbe next payment. In 17S5 she was free. 
MS. Rec. Pa, Soc Abol. Si., I. 37-43- In 1787 negro Samson bad pur- 
chased his wife and children for ntncty-nine pounds. Ibid., I, 67. James 
Oronogue, who had been hired hy his master lo the keeper of a tavern, 
gained by his obTiging behavior sixty pounds from the customers within 
four years' time, and at his master's death was allowed to purchase his 
freedom for one hundred pounds. He paid besides fifty potmds for his 
wife. Ibid., I, 69. When Cuff Douglas had been a slave for thirty- 
seven years his master promised him freedom after tour years more. On 
the master agreeing to lake thirty pounds in lien of this service, Doug- 
las hired himself out, and was free at the end of sixteen months. He 
then began business as a tailor, and presently was able I0 buy bis wife 
and children for ninety poands, besides one son for whom he paid forty- 
five pounds. Ibid., I, 71. Also ibid., I, 79, 91. 
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furthering such transactions the benevolent tried to 
help negroes to gain freedom." Occasionally the slave 
liberated was bound for a term of years to serve the 
former master," Even at this period, however, negroes 
continued to be manumitted from motives of pure benev- 
olence. Some received liberty by the master's testament, 
and others were held only until assurance was given the 
master that he would not become liable under the poor 
law." 

As the result of the earnest efforts that were made 
slavery in Pennsylvania dwindled steadily. In the 
course of a long time it would doubtless have passed 
away as the result of continued individual manumission. 
As a matter of fact, it had become almost extinct within 
two generations after 1750. This was brought about 
by work that affected not individuals, but whole classes, 
and finally all the people of the state ; which was de- 
signed to strike at the root of slavery and destroy it 
altogether. This was abolition. 

" '• Wanted to purehase, a good Negro Wench ... If to be sold on terms 
of freedom hj far the most agreeable." Pa. Paciit, Aug. aa, 177B. Id 
1791 Caspar Wistar bought a stave for aixt;r pounds " (o extricate him 

for a term of years only. MS. Misc. Coll., Box lo, Negroes. Nameroua 
other eiamples among the same MSS. 

" " I, John Leitour from motives of benevolence and humanity ... do 
... set free ... my Negro Girl Agathe Aged aboat Seventeen Years. 
On condition . . . that she . . . bind herself by Indenture lo serve me 
... Six years " , , . . MS. ibid. Cf. MS. Abalract Rec. Abington 
Monthly Meeting, 37a (17A5)- 

•"' I Manumit ... my Negro Girl Abb when she ahall Arrive to (he Age 
of Eighteen Years ... (on Condition that the Committee for the Abolition 
of slavery shall make entry according Co Law ... aa as to secure me from 
•ny Costs or Trouble on me or my Estate on said Negro after the age of 
Eighteen Yean). , . Hannaii Evans." MS. Misc. CoIL, Box 10. Negroes. 
Cf. Stat, at L,. X, 70. At limes this might become an unpleasant reality. 
Cf. MS. Sute of a Case respecting a Negro (Ridgway Branch). 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Destruction of Slavery — ^Abolition. 

The events which led to the extinction of slavery in 
Pennsylvania fall naturally into four periods. They are, 
first, the years from 1682 to about 1740, during which 
the Germans discoimtenanced slave-holding, and the 
Friends ceased importing negroes ; second, the period of 
the Quaker abolitionists, from about 1710 to 1780, by 
which time slavery among the Quakers had come to an 
end; third, from 1780 to 1788, the years of legislative 
action; and finally, the period from 1788 to the time 
when slavery in Pennsylvania became extinct through 
the gradual working of the act for abolition. 

Opposition to slaveholding arose among the Friends. 
Slavery had not yet been reo^nized in statute law 
when they began to protest against it. This protest, 
faint in the beginning and taken up only by a few ideal- 
ists, was never stopped afterwards, but, growing con- 
tinually in strength, was, as the events of after years 
showed, from the first fraught with foreboding of doom 
to the institution. Opposition on the part of the Friends 
had begun before Pennsylvania was founded. In 1671 
Fox, travelling in the West Indies, advised his brethren 
in Barbadoes to deal mildly with their negroes, and after 
certain years of servitude to make them free. Four 
years later William Edmundson in one of his letters 
asked how it was possible for men to reconcile Christ's 
command, to do as they would be done by, with the prac- 
64 
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tice of holding slaves without hope or expectation of 
freedom.' Nevertheless in the first years after the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania Friends were the principal 
slaveholders. This led to dififerences of opinion, but at 
the start economic considerations prevailed. 

The reform really began in 1688, a year memorable 
for the first formal protest against slavery in North 
America.' Germantown had been settled by German 
refugees who in religious belief were Friends. These 
men, simple-minded and honest, having had no previous 
acquaintance with slavery, were amazed to find it exist- 
ing in Penn's colony. At their monthly meeting, the 
eighteenth of the second month, 1688, Pastorius and 
other leaders drew up an eloquent and touching me- 
morial. In words of surpassing nobleness and sim- 
plicity they stated the reasons why they were against 
slavery and the traffic in men's bodies. Would the 
masters wish so to be dealt with? Was it possible for 
this to be in accord with Christianity? In Pennsylvania 
there was freedom of conscience ; there ought likewise 
to be freedom of the body. What report would it 
cause in Europe that in this new land the Quakers 
handled men as there men treated their cattle? If it 
were possible that Christian men might do these things 
they desired to be so informed." 

■EdmuDdnn'i Journal, 6i. Janney, Hiitory of the Fritndt, HI, 178. 

• Pennypicker. " The Settlement of Germanlomi," In Pa. Mat., IV, 
M; McMuter, "The Abalition of Slaverr in the United Sutci," in 
ChalUHViM, XV, i4. as (Apr., 189a). For the protoBl against «l»verjr 
•nil the ilave-lrade (D# mitauranda Mihtofum Sahtit, Madrid, 1647) of 
the Jeauit. Alfonso Sandoval, cf. Saco, Hitloria dt la EscSavitud de la 
Riua Africma tn il Nueva Mimdo, «S3-a5«- 

• PeDnrpacker, plaa ciled; Learned, Li/i af Frandt Daniel Pailoriut, 
atii, at2. Faaimile of protest in Ridgwajr Branch of the IJbrary Com- 
puv of Fhiladelpkii. 
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This protest they sent to the Monthly Meeting at 
Richard Worrel's. There it was considered, and found 
too weighty to be dealt with, and so it was sent on to the 
Quarterly Meeting at Philadelphia, and from thence to 
the Yearly Meeting at Burlington, which finally decided 
not to give a positive judgment in the case.* For the 
present nothing came of it; but the idea did not die. It 
probably lingered in the minds of many men ; for within 
a few years a sentiment had been aroused which be- 
came widespread and powerful. 

In 1693 George Keith, leader of a dissenting faction 
of Quakers, laid down as one of his doctrines that 
negroes were men, and that slavery was contrary to the 
religion of Christ; also that masters should set their 
negroes at liberty after some reasonable time.' At a 
meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia in 1693 the pre- 
vailing opinion was that none should buy except to set 
free. Three years later at the Friends' Yearly Meeting 
it was resolved to discourage the further bringing in of 
slaves.* In 1712 when the Yearly Meeting at Hiiladel- 
phia desiring counsel applied to the Yearly Meeting at 
London, it received answer that the multiplying of 
negroes might be of dangerous consequence.' In the 
next and the following years the Meetings strongly ad- 
vised Friends not to import and not to buy slaves.' From 
1730 to 1737 reports showed that the importation of 

' Tbe Month]; Meeting declared " we think it not expedient for lu to 
meddle with it here." Peonypacker, ploet cited, 30, 31. 

•W>t»n, AHnali, II, a6i. "An Eibonation and Caution To Fricndg 
Conierning buying or keeping of Negroes," in Pa. Mat-, XIII, 465-370. 
Thla i> said to have been the firii printed protest against ilavery in 
America. Cf. Hildebum, A Cintwy of PrintiHg. etc., I, »8, »»; Gabriel 
Thomaa, Aecaunl, jj; Bettle, Note$, 367. 

• Clarkaon, Lift of Ptnn, II, 78, 79. 

'C/. Bettle. 373, 

'Ibid., 373. 
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negroes by Friends was being largely discontinued. By 
1745 it had virtually ceased,' 

It is generally believed that Pennsylvania's restrictive 
legislation, that long series of acts passed for the pur- 
pose of keeping out negroes by means of prohibitive 
duties, was largely due to Quaker influence. This is 
probably true, but it is not easy to prove.. The proceed- 
ings of the colonial Assembly have been reported so 
briefly that they do not give the needed information. 
When, however, the strong feeling of the Friends is 
understood in connection with the fact that they con- 
trolled the early legislatures, it is not hard to believe that 
the high duties were imposed because they wished the 
traffic at an end. Their feeling about the slave-trade 
and their desire to stop it are revealed again and again 
in the meeting minutes," The most drastic law was 
certainly due to them." 

' Ibid., 377- 

" " Whereaa several Faperi have been read relating to the keeping and 
hrineing in of Negroes ... it is the aiiriee of this Meeting, that Frienda 
be careful not to encourage the bringing in of anj more Negroea" . . . 
MS. "Negroes or Slaves," Yearlr Meeting Advices, 16B3-1777 (1696). 

the bringing in of Nesroes "... MS. Chester Quarterly Meeting Minutes. 
6 6th jno., 1711. " There having a conscern Come upon severall fr)ends 
belonging to this meeting Consceining the Importation of Negros . . . after 
some time ipent in the Conaideration thereof it is the Unanimous sence 
of Ihia meeting that friends sbonld not be concerned hereafter in the 
Importation thereof nor buy any "... MS. Chester Monthly Meeting 
Minutes, a? 4th mo., lyij. MS. Chester Quarterly Meeting Minutes, 

I 61h mo,, 1715. "This meeting have been for some time under a 
CoDcein by reason of tbe great Quantity of Negros fetched and im- 
ported into this Country." Ibid., 11 6tb mo., 1719. MS. Yearly Meeting 

cease the importation of negroes, attack was made apon the practice of 
Friends buying negroea iiDported by others. Cf. MS. Chester Q. M. H.. 

II eth mo., 1729; g »tb mo., 173a. The MS. Chester M. M. M. mentioa 
100 booki on the slave-trade for circulation. 

" " We also kindly received your advice about negro slaves, and we are 
one with you, that the multiplying of them, may be of a dangerous con- 
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But the small number of negroes in Pennsylvania as 
compared with the neighboring northern colonies was 
above all due to the early and continuous aversion to 
slavery manifested by the Germans. The first German 
settlers opposed the institution for religious Reasons," 
This opposition is perhaps to be ascribed to them as 
Quakers rather than as men of a particular race. But 
as successive swarms poured into the country it was 
found, it may be from religious scruples, more probably 
because of peculiar economic characteristics and be- 
cause of feelings of sturdy industry and self-reliance, 
that they almost never bought negroes nor even hired 
them." As the German element in Pennsylvania was 

xquence, and therefore a Law was made in Pennsylvania lajriag Twenty 
pounds Duly upon every one imparted there, which Law the Queen was 
pltag'd ta disanull, we would heartily wish that a way might be found lo 
stop the blinking in more here, or Bt least that Friends may be less 
concerned in buying or selling, of any that may be brought in, and hope 



" See above, p. 6j. Cf. also P. C. Plockhoy'a principle laid down in 
his Kart en Kloir Ontwerp (Amslerdam, 1661) : " No lordship or gerrile 
Elavery shall burden our Company." Quoted in Pennypacker, SiMtmiM 
of GKnnaitfDWH, 104, agi. 

u " The Germans seldom hire men to work upon their farms." Rush, 
An Account of the Mannirs of tht Gtrman iHhabiloHti of Pttinsylvtttiia 

>tav«." Ibid., 14 (note by Rupp). " Slaves in Penniylvania never were 

New Jersey. To our German population this is certainly attributable — 
Wherever they or their numerous descendantB located they preferred 
thtir oh™ Ubor lo thai of negro slaves." Buck, MS. History of Bncki 
Conniy, 6g. " Of all the nations who have settled in America, the Ger- 
mans have availed themselves the least of the nnjust and demoraliiing 
■id of alavery." W. Grimshaw, Hiitory of Ihe United Sialti, 79. The 
truth of these statements is revealed in the tax-lists of the difCerent 
counties. Thus, in Berks County there were 169a German tax-payers 
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very considerable, amounting at times to one-third of 
the population, such a course, though lacking in dra- 
matic quality, and though it has been unheralded by 
the historians, was nevertheless of immense and de- 
cisive importance." 

During this period, then, much had been accom- 
plished. Not only had the Germans turned their backs 
upon slave-holding, but the Friends, brought to perceive 
the iniquity of the practice, had ceased importing slaves, 
and for the most part had ceased buying them. It was 
another generation before the conservative element 
could be- brought to advance beyond this position. It 
was not so easy to make them give up the slaves they 
already had. 

The succeeding period was characterized by an in- 
evitable stru^le which ensued between considerations 
of economy and ethics. The attitude of many Friends 
was that in refusing to buy any more slaves they were 

and 57 of other natiDDBlitiH held gi alivea. 3 Pa. Arch., XVIII, 303- 
430. In York County, where there were 2051 Geiman property-holdera 
(34%) snd 3993 who were not Germans <6e%>, 37 Germana held 44 
■tavea as against 17S others who held 319 slaves. 3 Pa- Arch., XXI, 
16S-314. (Both these estimates are for 1780.) In Lancaster Count]' the 
proptrtjf-holders included approjcimatfly 3475 Germans (48%) and 3706 
not Germans (sa%). Here 31 Germans held 46 slaves, while 200 not 
Germans held 40a slaves. 3 Po. Arch., XVII, 489-68J (1779). The 
records of the German chuichei rare!; mention ilaTcs. 

"The amall number of ncEroea in Pennsylvania was often noticed. 
Burnahy, Tratitli thraugh the Middli StMeminIt, £3. said "there are few 
neETOe* or slaves" . . . (17S9), Anhurey, Travels through tht Interior 
Part! of America, II ,280-281, said, " The Pennsylvanlans ... are more 
industriona of themielves, having but few blacks among them." (1778). 
Cf. Froud, History, II, 274. Estimates as to the number of Germans in 
Pennsylvania vary from 3/5 (1747. cf. Rupp's note in Rush, Account, i) 
to 1/3 (1789, itid.. 54). For many estimates cf. Diffenderffer, German 
Immisrtiian into Peimylvaiia, pt II, The Rtdtmptioneri, 99-108. Some 
few Germans bad intended to hold slaves from the first Cf. the articles 
of agreement between the members of the Frankfort Company (1686): 
..." alte . . . teiheigenen Menschen . . . soilCD unter Allen Interea- 
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fulfilling all reasonable obligations. Sometimes there 
was a desire to hush up the whole matter and get it out 
of mind. Isaac Norris tells of a meeting that was 
large and ccHnfortable, where the business would have 
gone very well but for the warm pushing by some 
Friends of Chester in the matter of negroes. But he 
adds that affairs were so managed that the unpleasant 
subject was dropped." What would have been the re- 
sult of this disposition cannot now be known; but it 
proved impossible to smooth matters away. There had 
already begun an age of reformers, forerunners by a 
hundred years of Garrison and his associates, men who 
were content with nothing less than entire abolition. 

The first of the abolitionists was William Southeby 
of Maryland, who went to Pennsylvania. For years the 
subject of slavery weighed heavily upon his mind. As 
early as 1696 he urged the Meeting to take action. His 
petition to the Provincial Assembly in 1712 asking that 
all slaves be set free was one of the most memorable in- 
cidents in the early struggle against slavery. But the 
Assembly resolved that his project was neither just nor 
convenient ; and his ideas were so far in advance of the 
times that not only did he a little later lose favor amcuig 
the Friends, but long after it was the judgment that his 
ill-regulated zeal had brought only sorrow." 

■• Walson, (MS.) Annala, 530. The same ipirit is apparent much later. 
" There generally appeared an uaeaaineH in th«ir mindi respecting them, 

get over the difficulty which they apprehend would attend their giving 
them their liberty "... MS. Abstract Rec. Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, 
xyt (1770). " Perhaps thou wilt B»y, ' I do not huy any negroest I only 
use those left me hy my father.' But is il enough Co satisfy your own 
couKience? " Beneiet, Notta on tht Slave Trade, S. 

"Votes Mil ProcsidiHgi, II, 110; The Friend, XXVIII, i93. and fol- 
lowing; A. C. Thoman, " The Attitude of the Society of Friends toward 
Slavery in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Particularly in Rela- 
tion to Its Own Members," in Amtr, Soc. Church Hitlory, VIII, aj3, 974. 
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The next in point of time was Ralph Sandiford 
(1693-1733), a Friend of Philadelphia. His hostility 
to slavery was aroused by the sufferings of negroes 
whom he had seen in the West Indies ; and his feeling 
was so strong that on one occasion he refused to accept 
a gift from a slaveholder. In 1729 he published his 
Mystery of Iniquity, an impassioned protest against 
slavery. Although threatened with severe penalties if 
he circulated this work, he distributed it wherever he 
felt that it would be of use." Such enmity did he arouse 
that he was forced to leave the city." 

His work was carried forward by Benjamin Lay 
{1677-1759), an Englishman who came from Barba- 
does to Philadelphia in 1731. He too aroused much 
hostility by his violence of expression and eccentric ef- 
forts to create pity for the slaves. He gave his whole 
life to the cause, but owing to hts too radical methods 
he was much less influential than he might have been," 

A man of far greater power was John Woolman 
(1720-1772), perhaps the greatest liberator that the 
Friends ever produced. Woolman gave up his position 
as accountant rather than write bills for the sale of 
negroes. He was very religious, and most of his life 
he spent as a minister travelling from one colony to 
another trying to persuade men of the wickedness of 

" " Ralph Sandiford C for Cuh recdv'd of Benj* Lay tot 50 of hil 
Books which he intendi to giTc away ... 10 " (lb.) HS. Benjamin FiaiJc- 
lin'g Account Book, Feb. aS, i73a-'733. 

■■ Sandiford, Myiitry of Inignits, 43; Vaux. Mtmnirt of tht Livts of 
BtHJamitt Lay and Ralph Sandiford; The Fritnd, J., 170; Thomas, 
AHiUidi. 1741 Franklin, fforkt (cd. Sparks), X, 403- 

»C^ Amtriean Wtekly MtrcMty. Nov. a, 1738, for notice in whicb the 
Friend*' UeetiDg denounces his Alt Slav-Ktiptri . . . Apoiiaitt (1737). 
Cf. anecdolet related by Vaui; Settle, Naltcn. 37s, 376; Tht Fritnd, L, 
1701 Thomas, AltUudt, 374. 
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slavery. In 1754 he published the first part of his book, 
Some Consideraiions on the Keeping of Negroes, of 
which the second part appeared in 1762. He was 
stricken with smallpox while on a visit to Ei^land, and 
died there." 

The last was Anthony Benezet (1713-1784), a French 
Huguenot who joined the Society of Friends. He came 
to Philadelphia as early as 1731, but it was about 1750 
that his attention was drawn to the negroes. From that 
time to the end of his life he was their zealous advocate. 
By his writings upon Africa, slavery, and the slave- 
trade, he attracted the attention and enlisted the support 
of many. He was untiring in his efforts. Frequently 
he talked with the negroes and strove to improve them ; 
he endeavored to create a favorable impression of them ; 
he was influential in securing the passage of the abo- 
lition act ; and at his death he bequeathed the bulk of 
his property to the cause which he had served so well in 
his life." 

That these Quaker reformers, particularly men like 
Woolman and Benezet, exerted an enormous influence 
against slavery in Pennsylvania, there can be no doubt." 
Their influence is attested by numerous contemporary 
allusions, but it is proved far better by the change in 
sentiment which was gradually brought about Southe- 
by, Sandiford, and Lay were before their time and were 

"Bettle, Noiicei, 378-38*; Thomas, Altitudi, 14s, ajS-'T^i Tyler, Lit- 
erary History of the American Rtvetutim, II, J39-347; Tht Frimit, XlII, 

"Vaiix, Mtmoirt of Btnait; Thi Fritnd, LXXI, 369; Thonul, 374. 
2?S; Bettle, 381-38?! Beneiet'i own writing*. 

"Thomai, If 3. Tben must have been s great many other refondcrt 
of considerable influoicc, but of less fame, aboat whose work little hu 
come down. Cf. "Tbos. Nicholson on Keeping Negroes" <i;67). MS. 
in Misc. Coll., Box id, Negroes. 
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treated as fanatics. Woolman and Benezet who came 
afterward were able to reap the harvest which had 
been sown. 

The movement which had been urged with violent 
rapidity from without was all the while proceeding 
slowly and quietly within. For many years the Friends 
considered slavery, and almost every year the Meetings 
made reports upon the subject. These reports showed 
that the number of Quakers who bought slaves was con- 
stantly decreasing." In 1743 an annual query was in- 
stituted." In 1754 the Yearly Meeting circulated a 
printed letter strongly condemning slavery." The sec- 
ond decisive step followed when it was made a rule that 
Friends who persisted in buying slaves should be dis- 
owned. The measure was effective and this part of the 
work was soon accomplished." Finally in 1758 the 
third step was taken when it was unanimously agreed 
that Friends should be advised to manumit their slaves, 
and that those who persisted in tiolding them should not 

X Cf. MS. Chester Q. U. M., m 6th mo., ijit; 8 Stb mo., 1743- 
" Meedlea, Utmotr, 13. 
"Bettle, 37?. 

"The HS. Cbeater 0. M. H., S Stb mo., 17$], uy . . . " we *re not 
quite clear of dealing in Negro's, but uie ia tiken moitty to diacourage 

NexTo's." Ibid., 11 Stb mo., 1766. Cf. alao ibid., 10 gth mo., 17671 MS. 
Cheater M. M. MiscellaueouB Papers, iS lat mo., I7(i5: MS. Darby M. 
M. M., 11, M, la, 16, 19, (1764), 34, 17. 31, 33, 35, 38. 40, 4a. 4S. 46, 
(I7£4-I76s). These refeienceg concern the case of Enoch Eliot, who, 
having purchaied two negroes, waa repeatedly urged to aet them free, 
and fimUly did so. MS. Abstract Rec. Abington U. M., aS 7th mo., 17601 
as atb mo., 1760. " One of the fr^ app' to Wait Jonathan Jonea reports 
they all had an oppertunity With him s* Jonatlun, and that be gave 
them exspectation of not maldnc any more porchagea of that Idnd, «i 
also be ia aorry for the purchace he did malie "... Ibid., 34 nth mo., 
1760; also ibtif.. 24 nth mo., 17601 ao 9lh mo., 1763; 19 lotb mo., 1764. 
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be allowed to participate in the affairs of the Society." 
John Woolman and others were appointed on com- 
mittees to visit slaveholders and persuade them." 

The work of these visiting committees is as remark- 
able as any in the history of slavery. Self-sacrificing 
people who had freed their own slaves now abandoned 
their interests and set out to persuade others to give 
negroes the freedom thought to be due them. In south- 
eastern Pennsylvania are old diaries almost untouched 
for a century and a half which bear witness of charac- 
ters odd and heroic; which contain the story of men 
and women sincere, brave, and unfaltering, who united 
quiet mysticism with the zeal of a crusader. The com- 
mittees undertook to persuade a whole population to 
give up its slaves. There is no doubt that the task was a 
difficult one. Again and again the writers speak of ob- 
stacles overcome. They tell of owners who would not 
be convinced, who acknowledged that slavery was 
wrong, and promised that they would buy no more 
slaves, but who affirmed that they would keep such as 
they had. The diaries speak of repeated visits, of the 
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Slave Trait, ji-n; Shaipleaa, A History of Quaker GavtmmttH in P«iib- 
«>JlMH.iO. II, aag; Needles, 13. For the fervid feeling at tbia time tf. 
Journal of John Churckman (1756), in Friends' Library, VI. aj6. 
'Settle, 378; SharplesB, II, 2ig. Cf. also Journal of Daniel StOMIon, 
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arguments employed, of slow and gradual yielding, and 
of final triumph. If ever Christian work was carried 
on in the spirit of Christ, it was when John Woolman, 
Isaac Jackson, James Moon, and their fellow mission- 
aries put an end to slavery among the Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania." 

The penalties denounced by the Meeting were im- 
posed with firmness. In 1761 the Chester Quarterly 
Meeting dealt with a member for having bought and 
sold a slave." Through this and the following years 
there are many records in the Monthly Meetings of 
manumissions, voluntary and persuaded ; record being 
made in each case to ensure the negro his freedom." 
In 1774 the Philadelphia Meeting resolved that Friends 
who held slaves beyond the age at which white ap- 
prentices were discharged, should be treated as dis- 
orderly persons." The work of abolition was practically 
completed in 1776 when the resolution passed that 
members who persisted in holding slaves were to be 

"MS. Abst Abington M. M., jzS, ajS. 347, 35i. 3S8, 36a, 37i, 398; 
MS. Hin. SadabuiT M. U., 1737-B— 17S3, pp. 170, 290; MS. Min. Radnor 
M. M., 1772-1781, pp. 6i, 66. 71, 102, 103, 107, etc.) MS. Min. Women'a Q. 
M., Buck* Co.. 16 8tb mo., 1779: 30 8tb mo.. 17S11 MS. Darb; M. M. M., 
n, 87. 91, M, (1769), 17B (1774), 180. 181, 184. t86, 190 (177s), J09, 
311 (1780)1 MS. Women's Min. Darby M. M., i ad mo., 1775: 3° 3"! 
mo-. 'TTS: 3 8lh mo., 1780; 31 8th mo.. 1780; MS. Extract! Buckingham 
M. M.. laS, 130, 136 (i?6?.i76S); MS. Diary of ffichard Barnard, 34 
9th mo.. 17741 7 6tb mo., 17801 MS. Journal of Joahua Brown, nth mo.. 
17751 above all the MS. Diary of James Moon, passim. Cf. Sbarp1es9, 
Qualitriim and PoKtict, 159-178; Whittier'g introduction to John Woal- 

" FuthejF and Cope, History of Chisttr Co., 433. 

"Cf. Abit Rec. Gwynedd M. H., aoi, 304, 113, 218. 340, 170, 271, 
373. 378. 380, 307, 311, 312, 316, jai, 32a, 323, 336, 348, 374, 4711 MS. 
Pap«r» MiddletowD M. M., 17S9-I7B«, pp. 386, 3BS, 389. 3901 Frniklin, 
W<tTkt, (ed. Sp*rlia), VIII, 42. 

— Britf SUttmtnt, 49. 
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disowned." If this is understood in connection with the 
fact that in the Meetings questions were rarely decided 
except by almost unanimous vote, it is clear that so far 
as the Friends were concerned slavery was nearly ex- 
tinct. This was almost absolutely accomplished by 
1780." 

The wholesale private abolition of slavery by the 
Friends of Pennsylvania is one of those occurrences 
over which the historian may well linger. It was not 
delayed until" slavery had become unprofitable," nor was 
it forced through any violent hostility. It was a result 
attained merely by calm, steady persuasion, and a dis- 
position to obey the dictates of conscience unflinchingly. 
As such it is among the grandest examples of the 
triumph of principle and ideal righteousness over self- 
interest." It may well be doubted whether any body of 

» MS. Yearly M. M.. >7 9th mo., 1776; Brief Statimttit, a^-aj; MeedlM, 
13; Thomas, m; Sharpless, History of Qtrnter CovtmiiiiHl in PmiujJ- 
MBta, 11. 138. .39. 

-Brirf Statimmt, 31-35; Needlei. 13; Sfaarpleu, U. '*(■ For nme 
rears (he Meetings cDntiaued to make reiulat reports on this subject. 
'■7lh No Slaves among us and auch of their Offspring as are under our 
Care are senerllly pretty well proTided for." MS. Bee. Warrington Q. 

" In the absence of a plantation system slavery in Pennsylvania 
never was profitable in the «ame sense as in Virginia or South Carolina, 
and where white tabor could be obtained slavery could not compete. Cf. 
Franklin, Works, 11, 314. 315 (17S1). But ai it wia almost impossible 

isted in Pennsylvania was profitable tbraugbout the colDuial period. For 
the strong desire to import, see above, chap. I. For the bigb pricei paid 
in the first quarter oE the nineteenth centarj for the right to bold negroei 
to the age of aS, see below, p. 94. 

"This is my judgment after a careful investigation of tbe Friends' 
records. Adam Smith, who had not seen these records, but who wrote 
just when the work was being completed, thought differently. W*altk of 
NalioKS (ed. Rogers), I, 391. 
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men and women other than the Friends were capable of 
such conduct at this time." 

So far the checking of slavery in Pennsylvania had 
been the result of two great factors ; that the Germans 
would not hold slaves, and that the Friends gradually 
gave them up. Another factor now made it possible to 
bring about the end of the institution altogether. There 
began the period of the long contest of the Revolution, 
when Pennsylvania was stirred to its depths by the 
struggle for independence. 

Almost at the beginning of the war, in 1776, the As- 
sembly received from citizens of Philadelphia two pe- 
titions that manumission be rendered easier. These pe- 
titions accomplished nothing," but the feeling which had 
been gathering strength for so many years went for- 
ward unchecked, and by 1778 there existed a powerful 
sentiment in favor of legislative abolition. Therefore 
in February, 1779, the draft of a bill was prepared and 
recwnmended by the Council ; but for a while no prep- 
ress was made, since the Assembly, though it approved 
the principle, believed that such a measure should orig- 
inate in itself." Toward the end of the year the matter 
was taken up in earnest, and a bill was soon drafted. 
Public sentiment was thoroughly aroused now. Peti- 
tions for and against the bill came to the Assembly, and 
letters were published in the newspapers. The friends 
of the measure were untiring in their efforts. Anthony 
Benezet is said to have visited every member of the As- 

" Other sect* followed the emnple of the Friends, cf. Ebeliog, IV, 
aao, but their work <ru mosUy significant in connection with the lepi- 
latire work of the Aasembly. For the effects of the work of the Friends 
cf. Bowden, HUiory of Iht Friends, II, asi. 

" Votit and Fneceiings, 176T-JT76, p. 696. 

■1 Pa. Arch., VII, 79; Journal of House of Rtp.. I7j6-ijli, p. 3". 
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sembly. On March i, 1780, the bill was enacted into 
a law, thirty-four yeas and twenty-one nays." 

The " Act for the gradual Abolition of Slavery " pro- 
vided that thereafter no child bom in Pennsylvania 
should be a slave ; but that such children, if negroes or 
mulattoes born of a slave mother, should be servants 
until they were twenty-eight years of age ; that all pres- 
ent slaves should be registered by their masters before 
November i, i78o;andthat such as were not then regis- 
tered should be free.*^ It abolished the old discrimina- 

"CoJ. Rec. Xll, 991 Pa. Packel, Sept. i6, 1779; Joutnals ef Homii, 
I77i-'7l', PP- 39», 394, 399. 412, 4»4. «s; Packlt, Mar. 13, 1779; Dec. 
»S, 1779; Jan. I, 1780; CoMtlte, Dec. ag, 1779; Vaui, Mtmoiri el Btnatt, 
91. Tbe dtatribution of the vote Kern* to have had no political, no re- 

populal in and out of the Aiaemblf. Ptukel, Dec 15, 1779: /aur. of 
Houtt, ITT&ljSl, p. 43J. An earlier bill bad been published in the 
Packtt, Mat. 4, 1779. Il Is very interesting. Tbe bill ai Hnally drafted 
btcune the Grit act for the abolition of slavery in the United Slates. 
Accordingly its antbors bad to do much original and conatructive work. 

tranaltion is easily seen in comparing the first bill of 177Q with the act 
as passed in 17S0. In some reapecte the first is moie liberal than tbe 
second; in other respects tesi so. Thus at firat it was intended to make 
the children of sUves servants until twenty-one only. iPacktt, Mar. 4, 
1779). "A Citiiea" discDsstng this objected that tbe master would 

that tbe age limit be mode twenty-eight or even thirty. (Poftft, Mar. Ij. 
1779). and so pay for the unproductive years, which was but just. The 
law made the age twenty-^ight On the other hand il was at Grn pro- 
posed to continue the prohibition of inieimarriage and the permission 
to bind out idle free negroes. (Patktt, Mar. 4. 1779). Both these pro. 
visions were omitted from the law. 

" Slat, at L., X. 67-73: 1 Sergeant and Itawie, sai-iog. Many of the 
Frienda thought that negroes ought not to be held after they were 
twenty-one. Cf. MS. Rec. Pa, Soc. AboL SI., 1, aj. Very many masters 
lost their negroes through failing to register them, through ignorance of 
the provision requiring registry, or through carcleasness in complying 
with it Cf. Rush, Contidirationt upon tin Prtient Tttt-Lmi, (and ed.), 
y (note): Jovmali of House, i77&i}ISi, p. 537, and following; 4 Pa. 
ArcK, III, 833. Cf. Christopher Marshall's Remembrancer, F, Oct. 10, 
1780! ..." gott our Negro Recorded." Cf. York Herald, Apr. aft, 1797. 
The limit was extended to Jan. i, 1783, in favor of tlie dtinns of Wash- 
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tions, for it provided that negroes whether slave or free 
should be tried and punished in the same manner as 
white people, except that a slave was not to be admitted 
to witness against a freeman." The earlier special legis- 
lation was repealed." 

The act of 1780, which was principally the work of 
George Bryan," was the final, decisive step in the de- 
struction of slavery in Pennsylvania. The buying and 
selling of human beings as chattels had become repug- 
nant to the best thought of the state, and it had partly 
passed away. The practice still survived, however, in 
many quarters, and strengthened as it was by considera- 
tions of economy and convenience, it would probably 
have gone on for many years. Against this the aboli- 
tion law struck a mortal blow. From the day of March 

I, 1780, the little remnant of slavery slowly withered 
and passed away. In the course of a generation, except 
for some scattered cases, it had vanished altogether. 

Pennsylvania was the first state to pass an abolition 
law." In after years this became a matter of great 

iugton and WeBtmoreland countie*. previously under the luriadictioD of 
Virgin!*. Sim. at L., X, 46J. Runaways from olher sUtes were of 
courK not made free by this proTlaion. Cf. seel. VIII of act 

"Tbe repeal of tliis section was propoKd the next year, but failed by 
three votes. Cf. Janmals of Homi, 1776-1711, p. 60s. It was finally re- 
pealed in 1847. 

" SecL X of act. 

•• For the view that it was drafted by William Lewis, cf. Pa. Mag.. 
XIV. 14: Robert E. Randall, Sftich on the Laws of Ikt Slate T'lativt la 
PngiHvt Siavet, 6; Horace Binney, Leaden of Ike Old Bar of Philadel- 
phia, IS- There can be little doubt, however, that full credit should be 
giTen to Bryan. " He frained and eieculed the ' act ■ " . . . Obituary 
notice in the Gaiette, Feb. a. 1791. Cf. inscription on his tomb-atone, 
copy in Inacriptiooi in the Burying Ground of the Second Presbyterian 
Church Phila. (MS. H. S. P.); Mem. Hitt. Soc. Pa., 1, 408-410; Konkle, 
Lift and Timet of Thmiiai Smiih. lo;. 

••Vermont had forbidden ilavery by her canatilution of 1777. Poore, 

II, issg. 
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pride. Her legislators and statesmen frequently boasted 
of it. Not only was the priority a glory in itself, but the 
manner in which Pennsylvania conceived the law, and 
the success with which she carried it out, furnished the 
states that lay near her a splendid example and a strong 
incentive which not a few of them followed shortly 
thereafter." 

Yet this law was open to some objections, and for 
different reasons received much criticism. First, it was 
loosely and obscurely drawn in some of its sections, and 
these gave rise to litigation," In the second place, it 
was largely ineffectual to prevent certain abuses which 
had been foreseen when it was discussed, and which as- 
sumed alarming proportions in a few years. Some 
Pennsylvanians openly kept up the slave-trade out- 
side of Pennsylvania, and masters within the state 
sold their slaves into neighboring states, whither they 
sent also their young negroes, who there remained 
slaves instead of acquiring freedom at twenty-eight." 
They even sent away for short periods their female 
slaves when pregnant, so that the children might not 
be bom on the free soil of Pennsylvania. Besides this 

" It! ugnificance in thi« respect a remu-lced bj Bowden. Histarj af tht 
Priindt, II, 320. CannecCicut and Rbode Island provided far abolition 
in 1784, New York in 1799. Ne- Jersey in 1804. The ume was accom- 
plished in MassBCbiuettB in 17S0, and in New Hampihire in i7«3, by 
construction of the constitution. Among many instances when Penn- 
sylvania pointed to her great act with pride, ef. Acti of Aiittnbly, iSig-io, 
p. i«9; 4 Pa. ArcK, VI, 2^2, ago. Atliert Gallatin, writing to Charles 
Brown, Uar. 1, i8j8. says: "It is indeed a great subject of pride , . . that 
ai one of the United States she was the first to sbolish slavery "... 
WHtingi (ed. Adams), tl, 513, S34- 

" 1 Dallas 469; 14 Sergeant and Rawle 443-44*; ' P^ 'i'c''-, VHf, 710. 

"Pa. 4fo£., XV, 371, 373- The selUng.price elsewhere was greater 
since it Included the price of the poaterity. 
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the kidnapping of free negroes went on unchecked," 

These practices did not escape unprotested. The 
Friends were indefatigable in their efforts to stop them, 
and the government was not disposed to allow the work 
of 1780 to be undone." So in 1788 was passed an act 
to explain and enforce the previous one. It provided 
that the births of the children of slaves were to be reg- 
istered ; that husband and wife were not to be separated 
more than ten miles without their consent ; that preg- 
nant females should not be sent out of the state pending 
their delivery ; and it forbade the slave-trade under pen- 
alty of one thousand pounds. Heavy punishments were 
provided for such chicanery as had previously been 
emidoyed" 

This legislation was enforced by the courts in con- 
structions which favored freedom wherever possible. 
Exact justice was dealt out, but if the master had neg- 
lected in the smallest degree to comply with the precise 
conditions specified in the laws, whether through care- 
lessness, mistake, or unavoidable circumstance, the au- 
thorities generally showed themselves glad to declare 
the slave free." The Friends and abolitionists were par- 
ticularly active in hunting up pretexts and instituting 

••Brinot de Warrille, Mimoin jur Icf Noiri dt rAmSriqui Septen- 
IrJOKolf, 19. 

"UiiHifi af Aatmbly, Ijij-ITH, pp. 104, IJ4, 135, I37i li9. 164. «77. 
10!'; Packit, Mar. 13, 17S8; Diary of Jacob Hillnhtimtr, 144, 

"Ldwi of PftHrylvaiiia (Carey and Btoren), III, i6B-»7i. Despite 
thi* oaay negioes continued 10 be sold out of the state, and in 179s 
the Pa, Soc. Abel. SI. wa. asking for a more atringent law. Cf. MS. 
Hec. of Soc, IV. 191. Al«o MS. Supreme Court Papers, noa. j. 4, 
(I7»S). As late as 1796 the author of the Reiii von HamlmTg nach 
PhilaJtlpMa says: " Biufig kominen, in Philadelphia voriDBlich . . . groue 
Tranaporte von Sclaven von Africa Toruber," p. 24. ''"^ 

"i Dallas 491, 493; 3 Dallu 314-218; 3 Sergeant and Rawle 396-4031 J 
1 Yeates 334. 449: 3 id. iig-i6i; 4 id. I'S. "6; 6 Binney aofriii; MS. J 
Snp. Ct. Piper*, I, 1; MS. Ree. Fa. Soc AboL SL, I, 197. ^^ 
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law-suits for the purpose of setting at liberty the ne- 
groes of people who believed they were obeying the 
laws, but who had neglected to comply with some tech- 
nical pfrint." 

While these devotees of freedom were harassing the 
enemy they were engaged in operations much more 
drastic. The laws for abolition, respecting as they did 
the sacredness of right in property, had not abrc^ted 
existing titles to slaves." This the abolitionists de- 
nounced as theft, and resolved to get justice by cutting 
out slavery root and branch." 

First they attacked it in the courts. The declaration 
of rights in the constitution of 1^90 declared that all 
men were bom equally free and independent, and had an 
inherent right to enjoy and defend life and liberty." In 
1792 a committee of the House reftised the petition of 
some slaveholders on the ground that slavery was not 
only unlawful in itself, but also repugnant to the con- 
stitution." This point was seized upon by the aboli- 
tionists, who resolved to test it before the law. Accord- 
ingly they arranged the famous case of Negro Flora v. 
Joseph Graisberry, and brought it up to the Supreme 
Court of the state in 1795. It was not settled there, 
but went up to what was at that time the ultimate judi- 
cial authority in Pennsylvania, the High Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals. Some seven years after the question 
had first been brought to law this august tribunal de- 

■■ 3 Rsvle, zo4-ao6; i Penrose and Watts 93. Cf. Min. of Atieptbly. 
17S1-17S6. pp. 16S. i6g. 

c 14 Sergeant and Rswie 44a: Biiuot, Mlmoire. 10. 

"BriMOt, Mfmeire, 11. Cf. the lerere censure in Why Colored Ptopit 
in PhUadilphia Are Excluded from Ihe Street Cart (1B66), 33. 

" Art. IX, sect. I. 

" Joitrital of Iht Haute, ina-inj, pp. 39, jj. 
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dded after lengthy and able argument that negro 
slavery did legally exist before the adoption of the con- 
stitution of 1790, and that it had not been abolished 
thereby," 

Failing to destroy slavery in the courts the aboli- 
tionists strove to demolish it by legal enactment. For 
this purpose they began a campaign that lasted for two 
generations. In 1793 the Friends petitioned the Senate 
for the complete abolition of slavery, and in 1799 they 
sent a memorial showing their deep concern at the keep- 
ing of slaves. In the following year citizens of Philadel- 
phia prayed for abolition, and a few days later the free 
blacks of the city petitioned that their brethren in bond- 
age be set free, suggesting that a tax be laid upon them- 
selves to help compensate the masters dispossessed. The 
demand for freedom was supported in other quarters of 
the state, and undoubtedly a strong feeling was aroused. 
The Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of Slavery 
began the practice, which it kept up for so many years, 
of regularly memorializing the legislature. Later on 
some of the leading men of the state took up the cause, 
and once the governor in his message referred to the 
galling yoke of slavery and its stain upon the common- 
wealth." 

■MS. Docket Supreme Court of Peonsylyanig. XXVII, 3J9. The 
mit WM on ■ writ " de homine replegiando." Cf. Stroud, Skiuh if th* 
Lawt Rilaling la Slavery in Ihi Sevtral Statu of lh« Unilid Slattl of 
Amtrka (ad ed.), h? (note); MS. Docket of the High Court of Errors 
>nd Appeals, 1780-1B08, p. I36i Pa. Gaittli, Feh. 3, 1803; Report of 
Pa. Soc. Abol. St. in Minuiii Sixth ConvtntioH Abol. Sue, Phila., iSoo, 
p. 7. It wai the different deciiion of an exacU]' BimllBr queation that 
aboliibed Anttj in Maaiacbusetts. Cf. Littleton v. Tuttle, 4 Msssa- ' 
chusetts lit. 

"JtHrnal ef Stnair, 1J91-I793, pp. ijo. 'J'! /7P*-'7P»> P- '«; J- "f W-i 
1799-iioo. pp. j6, laj, 153, 160, 17a, 190; /. of S.. iKO-iSoa, p. laj; /. af S., 
iSoo-iioi, pp. 134, 13s; /. 0/ H., tS<a-iS03, p. ai8;J, af H., iSil-igu, pp. 
14. »i6; 4 P'- AreK, IV, 757, for (kTemor Snyder'! raewagc. 
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It is probable, however, that the majority of the peo- 
ple in the state believed that enough had been done, and 
desired to see the little remaining slavery quietly ex- 
tinguished by the operation of such laws as were effect- 
ing the extinction. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
although many bills were proposed to effect total and 
immediate abolition, some of which had good prospects 
of success, yet each one was gradually pared of its most 
radical provisions, and in the end was always found to 
lack the support requisite to make it a law. 

In 1797 the House had a resolution offered and a bill 
prepared for abolition. This measure dragged along 
through the next two sessions, but in 1800 so much en- 
couragement came from the city and counties that the 
work was carried on in earnest. The course of this 
bill illustrates the progress of others. At first the pro- 
posed enfranchisement was to be immediate and for 
all ; then it was modified to affect only negroes over 
twenty-eight. In this form it passed the House by a 
handsome majority, but in the Senate it was postponed 
to the next session. When finally its time came the com- 
mittee having it in charge reported that as slavery was 
not in accordance with the constitution of 1790, a law to 
do away with slavery was not needed. The measure was 
still mentioned as unfinished business about the time 
that the High Court decided that slavery was in ac- 
cordance with the constitution after all." 

The abolitionists did not lose heart. They tried again 
in 1803, and again the following year. In 181 1 a little 

"7. ef H., m^irn, PP- »83, 308, 3S4. 3SS; /■ "/ H., iTW-mi, pp. 
75, 369; J. "/ H-. WS-'Wi PP- ao. JS4; /. of H., iTW-'loo, PP- »3. 7^. 
93. >1J> TS3> '^1 '^2, 'Z'l >76. 190, aj6, 303, 3<>4i 3<>£, 309. 310, 313, 
314. 33". 31*, 37fi; -'- of S., i799-'ioo, pp. 14*. m, ^35- The btn p«Med 
the Houie S4 *o >S- -f- "/ S., iSoo-itOl. p. i7Si J- "f S., stos-iSoi, p. 24- 
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was done tn the House, and in 1821 the matter was dis- 
cussed in the Senate. In this latter year a bill was pre- 
pared and debated, but nothing passed except the 
motion to postpone indefinitely. Indeed the movement 
had now spent its force, and was thereafter confined to 
futile petitions that showed more earnestness of purpose 
than expectation of success." 

This is easily explicable when it is understood how 
rapidly slavery had declined. The number of slaves in 
Pennsylvania had never been larg^. By the first Federal 
census they were put at less than four thousand ; but 
within a decade they had diminished by more than half, 
and ten years later there were only a few hundred scat- 
tered throughout the state." The majority of these i/' 
slaves during the later years were living in the western 
counties that bordered on Maryland and Virginia, 
where slavery had begun latest and lingered longest," 

"/. of H., iSoi-igos, pp. j6i, 363; iSo4-ilos, p. 6i; Pa. Gaiitlt, Feb. », 
i8o4i /. of H., iSii-iSii, pp. 58. 67, 316; /. of S., i&o-rfji. p. 33; Phila. 
Gaiittt, Mar. 6, iSai; J. of S., iSxuSiI, pp. ids, 308. 469, jji, 53a, 535, 
53ti. For the piovisiona of such 1 bill — the abolition of slavei^r and of 

negroes to remain slSTes if tbejr bo deaired — cf. Houst kepart no. 399 
(l8a6)i /. of H., lSls-lSl6, pp. 370, 375, 396, 497, 498. Also J. 0/ S.. 
iS^I, Tot. I. a49, 294. 

■ The numbeis were 1790, i7i7; iSoo. 1706: 1810, 795; i8ao, III; 1830, 
67; 1S40, 64 (F). The U. S. Census Reports do not mention any after 
1840, but it is said that James Clark of Donegal Township, Lancaster 
County, held a slave in i860. Cf. W. J. HcKnight, Piontir OmIUhc Hii- 
lory of Norihatlltrn Pennsylvania, 311. It is necessary to remark that 
the U. S. Cenaas reported jM as the number of tlavei in 1830. As this 
was in increase of 175 over the number reported in 1S20, il aroused con- 
sternation in Pennsyltania and amaiemenl elsewhere, ao that a com- 
mittee of the Senate wa> immediately appointed to investigate. Their 
account showed that there had been no increase but a substantial diminu- 
tion in numberai and that the U. S. officers had been grossly careless, if 
not poaitirely ignorant in their work. J. of S., llii-lSss, vol- I< '*'• '4B, 
483-487; Haxard-s RegUler, IV, 3801 IX, 170-i7a. 39ii ^L '58, ISS! 
African Rtpotitory and Colonial Journal, VII, 315. 

-Cf. J. of S.. >Zii-!S!i, pp. a. 4, =IS. 
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In Philadelphia and ihe older counties it had almost 
entirely disappeared. So rapid was the decline that as 
early as 1805 the Pennsylvania Aholition Society re- 
ported that in the future it would devote itself less to 
seeking the liberation of negroes than to striving to im- 
prove those alreiUy free. This could only mean that 
they were finding very few to liberate." 

That the decreasing agitation for the entire abolition 
of slavery in Pennsylvania was due to the decline of 
slavery and not to any decrease in hostility to it, is shown 
by the character of other legislation demanded, and the 
readiness with which stringent laws were passed. The 
act of 1780 permitted the resident of another state to 
bring his slave into Pennsylvania and keep him there 
for six months." A very strong feeling developed 
against this. In 1795 it was necessary for the Supreme 
Court to declare that such a right was valid. It was 
afterwards decided, however, that if the master con- 
tinued to take his slave in and out of Pennsylvania for 
short periods, the slave should be free. Again and 
again the legislature was asked to withdraw the priv- 
il^e. It is needless to recount the petitions that never 
ceased to come, and at times poured in like a flood. At 
last the pressure of popular feeling could no longer be 
held bade, and after the legislation of 1847 following 
the memorable case of Prigg v. Pennsylvania, when a 
slave was brought by his master within the bounds of 
Pennsylvania, that moment by state law he was free." 
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Long before this time the passage through the state 
of slaves bound with chains had awakened the pity of 
those who saw it" In 1816 it was decided that in cer- 
tain cases if a runaway slave gave birth to a child in 
Pennsylvania the child was free," Later the legislature 
forbade state officers to give any assistance in returning 
fugitives ; and at last lacked but little of giving fugitives 
trial by jury. 

If it be asked whether at this time Pennsylvania was 
not rather decrying slavery among her neighbors than 
destroying it within her own gates, since beyond denial 
she still had slavery there, it must be answered that first, 
her slavery as regards magnitude was a veritable mote, 
and secondly, since after 1830, for example, there was 
not one slave in Pennsylvania under fifty years old, it 
was far more to the advantage of the negroes to remain 
in servitude where the law guaranteed them protection 
and good treatment, than to be set free, when their color 
and their declining years would have rendered their 
well-being doubtful. It is probable that such slavery as 
existed there in the last years was based rather on the 
kindness of the master and the devotion of the slave, 
than on the power of the one and the suffering of the 
other. It was a peaceful passing away. 

the famoug episode of J. H. Wheeler's slaves in tS55. Cf. Narrativt of 
Facu to tht Case of Paiimare Ifilliamiao. In this case (be Federal 
District Court held that Fa. had no jurisdiction oyer the right of transit. 
In i8«o B neereSa vBs brought from Va. to Pa. She was at once told 
that she was free; but when her master returned she went back with him. 
PkilB. Itmuiret, Aag. ig. i860. 

"J, af H., iSll-iSM, pp. 6a8, 637, 950; /. af S., iSii-iSii, pp. jaj, 330, 
331. For a vivid description cf. Parrlsh, Remattt an the Slavery af tht 
BlacJi People <iSo«), 31. 

" If the mother had absconded before she became pregniDt Common- 
weailh V. Hoiloway (i8ifi>, 2 Sergeant and Rawle 30s. Cf. Niles't 
tVtekty ReeiHer, X, 400. 
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And so in connection with slavery Pennsylvania is 
seen to have been fortunate. Seeing at an early time the 
pernicious consequences of such an institution she was 
able, such were the circumstances of her economic en- 
vironment, and such was the character of her people, to 
check it so effectually that it never assumed threatening 
bulk. Almost as quick to perceive the evil of it, she 
acted, and while others moralized and lamented, she 
set her slaves free. Moreover as if to atone for the sin 
of slave-keeping she granted her f reedmen such priv- 
ileges that it seemed to her ardent idealists that the fu- 
ture could not but promise well. 

Whether this liberality came to be a matter of regret 
in after years, and whether because of circumstances 
sure to come, but as yet unforeseen, it was possible for 
the experience of Pennsylvania with her free black 
population to be as happy as that with her slaves, it will 
be the purpose of later chapters to enquire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Intermediate Status — Servitude and 
Apprenticeship. 

In Pennsylvania the rise of the negro from slavery 
to complete freedom was a process long, gradual, and 
slow. The change from the lower to the higher status 
was not resisted so long that it came at last in sudden 
and entire transformation. There was no instantaneous 
creation of a great body of freedmen, but the negro was 
liberated by voluntary acts and by gradual abolition, so 
that his enfranchisement was normal and accomplished 
by degrees. There was no upheaval, no new era, no 
universal emancipation, no sudden abolition. The pro- 
cess was strictly an evolution throughout. 

In the course of this slow rise from complete servi- 
tude to complete freedom the negro occupied succes- 
sively two distinct intermediate positions ; he was gener- 
ally a servant before he became a free man ; sometimes 
he was an apprentice- It is true that in numerous in- 
stances negro slaves were made negro free men, and 
received their freedom under such circumstances, and 
accompanied with such assistance, as to make it possible 
for them to enjoy complete liberty. In most cases, how- 
ever, this was not so. For reasons social and economic 
the ascent was slow and laborious, and the negro was 
compelled to halt for long periods on his way up. As a 
race movement it was rather a rise from slavery into 
limited servitude, from servitude to apprenticeship, and 
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from apprenticeship to entire and continuous freedom. 
It is by no means true that even a large minority of 
the slaves in Pennsylvania became first servants and 
then apprentices before becoming free. It was very 
rare that in the case of any particular individual there 
was more than one intermediate stage in the prepress. 
But since probably the majority of the slaves were for 
a number of years servants before they became free, and 
as the children of free negroes were in almost every case 
either servants or apprentices before they became free, 
so it may be said that the negroes of Pennsylvania, be- 
ginning, many of them, about 1680 as slaves, passed 
during a period of about six generations through one 
or more of these stages, until about 1840 nearly all of 
them had become entirely free. It is proposed to in- 
vestigate the circumstances that attended this evolution. 
In Pennsylvania there was from the first an unfree 
class whose members were not slaves, but who were sub- 
ject to ownership and were not free. The owner's title 
was in theory vested only in the possession of the ser- 
vice ; but as a matter of fact he owned the body of the 
person held to service as fully as if that person were a 
slave. He could buy, sell or transfer the servant, and 
in these transactions as well as in his treatment of the 
servant his power was limited only by such restrictions 
as the law specifically imposed. 

There is a certain symmetry about the development 
of the status of non-freedom. Modern research has 
shown that in Virginia, for example, negroes were at 
first legally servants, and then gradually became 
slaves.' In the early part of the nineteenth century a 
Southern writer predicted that the reverse would next 

■Ballagh, ffhile Servitude in tkt Colony of Virginia, ch. 1. 
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take place, and that from being first slaves and then 
servants negroes would at last become free.' The en- 
tire process if unarrested and given time would thus 
have been from freedom to servitude, from servitude 
to slavery, frcan slavery back to servitude, and from 
servitude to entire freedcan. In Pennsylvania the later 
stages in this process, from slavery to freedom, found 
full develcqjment, but it is not dear that the first ex- 
isted. In this colony negro servitude for a limited time 
does not seem to have preceded negro slavery as a 
general legal system, although even in the earliest 
years it is quite possible that some negroes may have 
been servants. From 1682 to 1700, while negro slavery 
closely resembled white servitude in most of its inci- 
dents, it was yet fundamentally different in that white 
servants were held temporarily while negroes were held 
for life. Accordingly the general laws concerning 
servitude seem to have been made primarily for in- 
dentured servants and redemptioners. When later 
there arose a class of negro servaJits they came not 
only under these laws, but also under special laws 
affecting them alone.' 

After 1700 negro servants begin to appear. The act 
of 1725-1726 for the regulation of negroes recc^ized 
four classes of such servants. They were, first, those 
negroes who were unable or unwilling to support them- 
selves. Such were to be bound out by the justices of 

' St. Geprge TucVer. Cf. Ballagh, Slavery in Virginia, 134. I3S- 
■ Prior to the special legislalion of 1700 negro slaves were regulated 
br the UwB for servantB, but the regulation was rough and ill defined, 
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the peace for periods of a year at a time. Secondly, 
all children of free negroes without exception were 
to be bound out by the same justices until twenty- 
four years of age, if male, until twenty-one, if female. 
Thirdly, such negroes as were sold for crime, the 
servitude being either a satisfaction of court expenses 
or jail fees, or in graver cases a punishment for the 
crime itself, as in the case of fornication with a white 
person, when the penalty for the first offense was seven 
years. Fourthly, all mulatto children who were not 
slaves for life, were to be bound out until they were 
thirty-one years of age.* 

The number of blacks who were servants prior to 
1780 must therefore have been considerable. It is 
hardly probable, indeed, that the class was greatly 
swelled by free negroes who were sold because they 
were not self-supporting, or even by the accession of 
many negroes sold for crime ; but on the other hand it 
grew continually with the growth in numbers of the 
free negroes themselves, since all of their children be- 
came servants temporarily, while it was largely in- 
creased by the mulattoes not slaves, of whom Penn- 
sylvania always had many.' 

The most notable enlargement of the class of negro 
servants was made by the abolition act of 1780, one of 
the provisions of which was that all of the future chil- 
dren of registered slaves should become servants until 

' Stat, at L., IV, 6j, 63. The children of pMr while people viere 
bound out until twentjf-one and eighteen respectiveljr. Cf. " An Act 
for the Relief of the Poor" Ci?70-i77i>. SlU. of L., VIII, 79. Some- 
timea free negroes held for jail feei bound tbcioselves to serve B maiter 
who purchased their release. Cf. MS. MiscelUneouB Papers, Feb. 4. 5. 

" See ahoTe, p. 31. 
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they were twenty-eight.' Within twenty years after 
1780 there were probably in Pennsylvania more negro 
servants than slaves. 

The number was further augmented by negroes who 
were brought from other places. In a state where 
labor was in demand, but where slavery was being abol- 
ished, servitude for a number of years became a valu- 
able commodity. Hence, after 1780, there arose a con- 
siderable trafSc in young negroes of Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, of fourteen years or older, who 
were taken by their masters to Pennsylvania and there 
manumitted. In return for this the negroes indentured 
themselves as servants until they were twenty-eight 
years of age. The indentures could then be assigned to 
residents of the state.' This assignment for such a 
long period was thought by scane to be an infringement 
of the spirit of the act of 1780, and was soon assailed 
as a violation of liberty. When the matter was brought 
before the courts, however, it was pleaded that the 
servitude was after all for a limited period, in the case 
of men who otherwise would not have been brought 
from places where they would have remained slaves all 
their days, while in Pennsylvania they had the certainty 
of freedom before them. Therefore the spirit of lib- 
erty was really being served, although the law was 

■ See above p. ;8. 

'ShM. at L., X, 68, 69; Respublica v. the Gioler of Philadelphia 
CountT (1794), I Yeates 368, 369; MS. Rec Pa. Soc. Abol. SI., VII, is- 
A good illuitration ii a power of attorney from Adam King of George- 
toim to Captain John Hand on the way to Philadelphia. "You ate 
herebr authoriied . , . to dispoie of the above named Negroa 10 the best 
advantage, vitt Frederieli to serve till he arrives at the ^e of Twenty 
eisbt Yeari ny ten years to serve . . . Harriet till she Is twenty-one years 
old say Eve years, or if the Laws of the Slate will Admit of it a Longer 
time say till Sbe is Twenty five, ten years "... MS. in Misc. ColL, Box 
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apparently infringed. This reasoning prevailed, and 
the practice was thereafter rec<^nized as legal.* 

It was with this sanction that slaveht^ders from the 
South and from the West Indies brought their negroes 
to Pennsylvania and held them there until they were 
twenty-eight years old.' They continued to do this for 
some time, while the traffic in servants from the neigh- 
boring states lasted until at least 1845." So great was 
the demand for these servants, that, although they were 
sold only for a limited period, the young negroes 
brought more than half as much as they would have 
brought had they been sold as slaves in the states from 
which they came." The traffic entailed some abuses, 
however. In 1821 it had beccmie necessary to enact a 
law declaring that whoever brought in a negro servant 
more than twenty-eight years cJd should be answerable 

•Yeates 368, 369. The privilege was strictly conslmed. Cf. The 
Comma DwcBltb v. Hainbrigfat (iSiS), 4 Sergeant and Rawie 317-121. 

•Cf. de la Rocbefoucault Liancourt, Trmili threugh Iht Uniud Siatti 
of North America ... in tht Years 1795, I7g6, and 1797, II. 355. 

"A negro Eirl'from Kentucky, aged nine, was entered for nineteen 
year* in Washington County In 1S45. Her servitude would thus have 
expired in 1864. Cf. Crumrine, History of WaskinKtan County. 161. 

" Cf. Porcupine's Gattue, May 15. 1799; FMa. Gasetle, May jH. jSog; 
Aurora, Jan. ij. iSiJ- John CUrk of Lancaster County bought three 
negro boys in Delaware in 1814. For one boy of fourteen he paid three 
hundred dollars; for two boys, nineteen and eleven respectively. 1br«e 
hundred and sixty dollars. Clark MSS. Cf. also 3 Penrose and Watt 
aj7. ajfl; J- 'f S., 1S311-1SS3, voL I, 486. The report in the latter says 
" aboDt half the usual price of a alave is paid for this limited assign- 
ment." The average value of a negro in the South was supposed lo be 
about three hundred doltara in iSii. The price rose from two hundred 
dollars about iSoo to six hundred dollars in 1830. Cf. Hart. Slavery and 
AbalitioH, izS. The reasons why Southern owners could be brought to 
sell their negroes in the Nortb far less than they could obtain in the 
South, are not always dear, for the negroes sold do not seem to have 
been of an inferior claas. In some cases the owners may have been 
those who desired enfranchisement for their slaves, and Vfete glad to re- 
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to the overseers of the poor. In 1836 this law was made 
more stringent" 

Such were the sources of negro servants. Their legal 
status was distinct from that of any other class in Penn- 
sylvania. In some respects it closely resembled that of 
white servants, in others that of negro slaves. From the 
latter it differed because it was limited in time, from the 
former because it was circumscribed by additional laws. 
The members of this class at different times were sub- 
ject to three sets of laws; those which concerned them 
as servants, and which regulated all servants, white or 
black ; those which concerned them as negro servants ; 
and those which concerned them as n^roes, and regu- 
lated all negroes, slaves, servants, and free. 

The laws about servitude in general were intended 
boUi to safeguard the servant in his helpless condition 
and to secure the rights of the master. Thus in 1682 
there was ordained a registry for servants, to preserve 
the exact terms of each one's servitude." In the follow- 
ing year their whole position, its duties and its obliga- 
tions, was defined ; while in 1693 the entire matter was 
again dealt with at length." In 1700 masters were for- 
bidden to sell their servants out of the province, or to 
assign them without proper legal scrutiny, while the 
gifts due at the expiration of servitude were carefully 

"•'An Act to Prevent the Increise of Pauperism in Thii Coraroon- 
wealth." Acli of Atsembly, iSii, p. as4; " An Act Relating to the Support 
and Employment of the Poor," Latei of Aitimbly, rtj5-i*J*, P- S46- 

" Lam of tht Province of Pennsylvania . . . i6S2-iToa, pp. loi, 119; Col. 
Rtc, 1, 40; Haaard'i Regisler, X. 180. The courts would swiit ■ KTrant 
retained by his maiter over time. Cf. MS. Rec. of the Court at Upland, p. 
9fi (167B); MS. Court Rec. of Penna. and CheWer Co., 1681-1688, p. 
46 (1686); MS. Court Papers, 1732.1744, Phila. Co., Nor. 8, 171*. 

" Laais of tht Previnct of PnttuylBania . . . i6li-ifoo, pp. 1 ;z, 1 53 
(1683); S13, ai3 (i69J)- 
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and clearly defined." On the other hand runaways were 
to make satisfaction by extra time of servitude, a reward 
was established for anyone who returned a runaway, 
and harboring of such an one was strictly forbidden," 
Another act of the same year forbade servants to marry 
without the master's amsent, the penalty being service 
for an additional year." In 1705 extra service was like- 
wise made the penalty for having a bastard child." In 
1729-1730 the marri^es of servants were further regu- 
lated." And finally in 1771 all previous legislation on 
the subject was supplemented and more clearly defined," 
During this whole period servants were protected from 
the cruelty of the master, and if badly treated they 
might, on a{q>lication to the courts, be set free." 

As a servant the negro was during the period of his 
indenture practically the property of his master. He 
could be bought and sold like a slave, except that the 
authorities were supposed to scrutinize such transfers 
carefully lest the conditions of service be violated," The 

""An Act for the better Regulatiao of Senranli In This Piovince 
and TerritorieB." Slai. at L., II, 54. 5S. Cf. MS. Phils. Court Rec., 
ieS5-i6S6. 4 gth mo., t68;; MS. Ancient Recorda of Phila., i 13th mo., 
i?03.i7O4; MS. Court Papers, 1733-174*. Phila. Co., 17*1; MS. John 
WiLion'i Cash Book, Oct. 30, 1775. 

" Slat, at L., II, 55. S6. Cf. MS. Court Rec. Penna. and Chester Co., 
16S1-16SS, p. 37 (168;); MS. Phila. Court Rec., 16S5-1686, 6 jd mo., 
16B6. The number of servants who ran awa; waa enormoua. Almoit 
erery copy of the old aewipapera has several advertisementi for them. 

""An Act for the Preventing of Clandeaiine Marriagei," Stat- at L., 
II. 92. Repeated in 170}. Ibid., II, itii. 

" Not 1e>9 than one nor more than two rears. " An Act agaltist 
Adultery and Fomicatioo." 5lat. at L., II, iSa. Cf. US. Phila. Conrt 
Hec, i68s-i6afi, Feb. 3, i6Ss. 

"Siat. OIL., IV, 153. 

"Stat, at L.. VlII, 39-31. 

"CT- US. Docket Court Quartet Sessions. Chester Co., 1733-1733. 
Also MS. Court Rec Penna. and Chester Co., i6gi-i6SS, p. 33 (1684). 

" By the act of 1729-1730 it was provided that all sales or auignments 
in Philadelphia should be made before the mayor. Failure to do this en- 
tailed a penalty of ten pounds. The mayor was to keep a register of 
servants, a record of their indentures, and a record of tll< time of their 
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master could c(HnpeI the servant to work, and could in- 
sist on his obedience. In return he must su[qx>rt the 
servant, giving him sufficient food, clothing, and shelter. 
In the period after 1780 when all forms of servitude in 
Pennsylvania were becoming milder or dis^ipearing the 
master frequently contracted to give a certain amount of 
schooling or instruction " At the expiration of his time 
the servant was to receive certtun gifts. The early 
legislation had specified clothing and sundry farming 
tools," but the law enjoining the latter was repealed in 
1771," and thereafter the freedom dues were as a rule 
two suits of clothes." 

uaigDmcnt. Stat, at I., IV, 170, 171. At timn traffic is sirrants be- 
came SoarishiiiE. Ct. Pa. Cuflli, July 3, 1776; Pa. Packet, Aug. iS. 
178S; Parcutinr'i GoMiHe, Ju. 1, tng; HarritbuTg Couranl, May iS, 
iSoo; (LanculcT) CofUtifHliamil Dtmoeral, Aug. 16, t8o6j Phila. 
Gatitlr, Jmu 15, 1807; Cmerel Adveriiter, July as, 1807; Dauphin Guard- 
ian Feb. 3, iggg; (LioCMter) Tinwj, Mar. aS, 1B09; Dtmacratic Prtii, 
May a, iBij; (HorHibari) Chronicle, Mai. S, 1819. The sdveRJKineati 
are rery fTcqnent in the period iBoo-iBia. Some peraons made ■ buii. 
ness of facilitatiag exchuiges. Baker's GcQcral Intelligence and Ex- 
change Office advertiaed; " For Sale, a black girl, 18 years old and to 
to serve, do. 14 and 4, do. 10 and B; do. 10 and 8, A Black Boy 19 
and 1; do. IS and 6; do. 13 and S. do. 11 and 10." Phila. Gatette, Feb. 
9, 1815. 

*A negro indentured in lyga was to be "taught to read well In the 

eighteen months of lialf-day achoollng. and was to be taught to read and 
write. MS. Miac Coll., Box 10, Negroes. 

" In itBj the glfU at freedom were lo be " One new Sule of apparell, 
ten bushels of Wheal or fourteen bushels of IndiaD-corn, one Ai, two 
howes one brosd and another narrow." Loan of thi Prmimct of Penn- 
lylvaiiia . . . i6ti-i7oo, p. 153. In 1700 ..." two complete auits of apparel, 
whereof one shall be new; . . . one new ax, one grubhing hoe and one 
weeding hoe " . . . Slat, at L., II, js. 

■Slflf. atL.. VIII, 31, 

"" X suits one new "... " Usual freedom dues "... " Neces- 
saries beSttiog bis Station." MS5. in Misc. Coll., Box 10, Negraes. In 
1771 summary power wag given to the justices of the CourU of Quatter 
Sessiooa to compel the payment of dues, many masters having failed to do 
this, and the serrants being unable to prosecute for legal redreaa. Stat. 
at L., VIII, 30. 
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For his part the servant owed his master service, and 
must obey his commands. Without permission he 
could not leave the master's premises, nor absent him- 
self without leave. If he ran away he atoned with extra 
service. In 1700 this penalty had been fixed at five days 
for every day of absence. In 1771 the same penalty was 
reaffirmed." When servants ran away anyone might 
take them up, and on returning them to the master claim 
a reward fixed by law." This the master was obliged to 
pay whether he wanted the servant back or not, though 
in the latter case he frequently sought to evade payment 
by advertising for the servant and offering to pay some 
ridiculously low reward, such as six cents, or even at 
times not more than a cent." Many servants, particu- 
larly the white redemptioners, ran away, but they seem 
generally to have been well treated. There is rarely 
any complaint about severity or overwork. The negro 
servants were given such employment as was usually 
given to slaves." 

Negro servants were subject to these laws as long 
as the laws regulated servitude in Pennsylvania. These 
laws they obeyed in common with all other servants. If 
they were forbidden to go around at will, or to marry 

"Slat, at L., II. 13, SSi VIII, 31. 

"Ten iliilliiigB if tbc negro was taken np within ten milea of the 
master's abode, twenty shillrngs if farther away. Slat, al L.. II, S5- 

" Cf. Forcufine'i Ganettf, July 9, i?99i Phila. GaitUe, Not. aj, 180B; 
Cenerai Advertiser, Apr. 9, iBoB; Aurora, Jan. 3, iBiBl Harrisburg Ar- 
eui, July j6, 1S1S; Union Timet. June 13. 1834. 

" For runaway ser»ant8 see Pennsylvania newapapers, paisim. At 
timei thia fleeii^ from service was a great source of trouble lo the 
owner. In 1731 James Portues petitioned for extra time from his 
mnlatto servant, Ben, showing in an itemized statement that the mulatto 
had lost more than four hundred days and cost him more than five 
ponnds in fines and charges. MS. Court Papers, Phila. Co., 1697-173] 
(I7a4-ij3a)- Occupaiions are given in the advertisements of servants for 
sale. Newspapers, paisini. 
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without the master's consent, if they were obliged to 
cixy the master, to do such work as he gave them, and 
to serve their terms out, white servants were restricted 
in exactly die same way. There were other incidents, 
however, which made the status of white and black 
servants very different. 

First, there were discriminations concerning a servant 
because he was a negro servant. These had to do en- 
tirely with length of service. They fall into two peri- 
ods ; from 1725-1726 to 1780, and from 1780 to the time 
when black servitude in Pennsylvania disappeared. The 
period of servitude for white servants in the colony was 
as a rule four years." In the case of the negro it might 
be four years if a free negro so contracted ; but it might 
be seven or less for crime, a period extending to the 
twenty-fourth or the twenty-first year in the case of the 
children of free parents, or to the thirty-first in the 
case of mulattoes," These discriminations were all j 
swept away by the act of 1780, which put free negroes ' 
upon the footing of white people, and left the regula- 
tion of their children to themselves ; nevertheless this 
very act instituted a marked discrimination for a new 
class of servants, when it declared that the future 
children of slaves should be servants until twenty-eight 
years of age. This practice of holding negroes for a 
Icmger term than white persons, which lasted for a 
longer time than had originally been contemplated, 

■■ Id 1683 the period had b«CD made five years for ■ roung person, 
not to extend befond hii twenly-iecond re*r. LmBi of iht Provinci ef 
Ptnntylvania . . . i8Sr-if(xi, p. IS3- In 169J th« ^e limit for jroung persODs 
wat made twentx-one jttrt, but the term for older Krvanti remained 
five Tcara. Ibid., 337. In 1700 the time wa» made four jeara or more. 
sun. at L., II. S5- 

"Stal. »t L., IV, 62, Sj. Cf. Pa. GoMttle, Get 33, I7?6. MS. Slave 
Rcfiater of 17B0 for Cheater Connty. 
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since it was allowed to apply to negroes brought into 
Pennsylvania from other states, bade fair to perpetuate 
itself and last longer still. About 1800 there arose the 
i practice of holding until twenty-eight not only the chil- 
dren of slaves, but also the children of such female 
servants, if these children were bom during the servi- 
tude of their mothers. For a while there was no inter- 
ference with this, and some of the inferior courts even 
decided that it was legal." In 1824, however, it was de- 
clared that the practice was unlawful ; and finally in 
1826 in the case of Miller v. Dwilling the Supreme 
Court affirmed that because of birth no person could be 
held to servitude until twenty-eight but one whose 
mother was a slave at the time of his birth," After this 
time the number of negroes born in Pennsylvania, who 
could be held for a longer term than white servants, 
became relatively small. 

In the second pl.ace negro servants were- subject to 
regulations which affected them because tiiey were 
negroes. Thus by the laws of 1700 and 1705-1706 they 
were tried in special courts, punished with special pen- 
alties, and excluded from bearing witness against white 
people." To this extent their status was that of the 
slave. These provisions were all repealed in 1780, but 
meanwhile the act of 1725-1726 had subjected them to 
additional discriminations. Like a slave a negro ser- 
vant, if taken up more than ten miles from his master's 
habitation without written consent from the master, 
was to be whipped with as many as ten lashes," He was 

•• CammuDication of the Pa. Sue Abol. SI. in ttHnitn of Sevtnleenth 
Sesiien of thi Atner. Conv. AboL SI., ii. 

" 14 Sergeant and Rawie tna-in6; Ha*ar4't Rteitler, XI, 15B. 

■ Slat, at L., II. 77-?9. 

** Ibid., IV, 63. The pcnon taking him op waa to tcceiTC fixe ihlUltisa 
{ram tlie owner. 
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not to be allowed to ramble about seeking employment 
even though he had permission from the master, and 
though he had covenanted to pay him money." No 
negro was to be found tippling or drinking near any 
place where liquors were sold ; nor was he to be away 
from his master's house after nine o'clock at night, un- 
less he had license from the master." The penalty was 
whipping up to ten lashes." In 1780 these restrictions 
were entirely removed. 

JTi]j§jrtl5_n£gj2,.,jSQ^3j_^gc^jj^ 
jStatH g^ l oW-er th^ that of the white servant, hi gher than 
lhat ,,Qf „ , ^he black slave. He was the property of his 
master for a period, must obey the master, could not 
marry without the master's permission, and could be ' 
bought and sold by him like a slave. On the other hand 
he had the law's protection, the master must treat him 
kindly, and at the end of his service must give him free- 
dom dues. To this extent his position was that of the 
white servant. But it was different and lower in that 
the service was longer, and that before 1780 he was un- 
der special restrictions as to movement and conduct, 
and was even subject to the special trials and punish- 
ments of the slave. Because the periodjifjus^^ 
was limited, however, his statu s was idways.hig her than^^ 

Toward the end of the slavery period some negroes 
had risen sufficiently high to be able to occupy an 
intermediate status of non-freedom higher than the pre- 
ceding. They began to be held in a servitude of a more 
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limited and more dignified character than that of the 
common servant ; a servitude, moreover, of which the 
incidents were the same for negroes as for the white 
persons included in it.*° That is, they had been able to 
become apprentices. 

Apprenticeship is a species of servitude in which the 
master gives instruction and the apprentice gives 
service. In some respects it is hardly to be distinguished 
from the lower forms of servitude, since the service of 
the apprentice is absolutely owned by the master for a 
term of years. It differs from the lower forms theo- 
retically since while a servant works in return for money 
advanced to another person by the master, the ap- 
prentice serves in return for tuition in some art or 
mystery. It differs in fact because the character of the 
servant's work is not clearly defined, but the service of 
the apprentice is su^wsed to be limited to the mystery 
specified in his indenture." 

Apprenticeship, which was well known in both the 
law and custom of England and the colonies, grew up 
in Pennsylvania in connection with children, and even 
adults, whose support was not otherwise well provided 
for, and who lacked the facilities for learning some 
trade." In 1705-1706 it was made lawful for the over- 
seers of the poor with the consent of two or more jus- 
tices of the peace to ^prentice the children of parents 

<* Preriaui ta i^Eki negro apprenticei like iketo servanti were lubjeet 
to the diicriininatioiu wbicfa affected all neftoes, but apprcnticeibip itself 
involred no discrlmiiiatorr incidents. 

"The lav of PennayWaaia alwayi conddered apprenticeiliiii a faigber 
farm of serrilude tban that of the indentured aerraDt. Cf. Yeatca ajs; 3 

" For early examplea see MS. Ancient Ree. of Susaen Co., 1681-1709. 
p, 9? (1681): MS. Gennantown H«. of the Courti, iti9i-i7o7, p. j 
(1691); MS. Min. Cfaester Co. Courts, 1&97-1710, p. aS (1698-1699). 
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who were living but unable to support them;" while 
in 1713 the Orphans Court was authorized to apprentice 
poor children whose parents were dead.** As yet there 
was no comprehensive legislation on the subject, how- 
ever, and for many years the obligations of the status 
were not clearly defined in the colony's statute law." It 
is probable that at this time the laws concerning servants 
were looked upon as roughly concerning apprentices 
also, but when the latter became numerous enough to 
be noticeable it was found that existing legislation did 
not regulate them sufficiently." Therefore in 1762- 
1763 a law was passed carefully defining their duties 
and privileges." This law, which was re-enacted with 
slight modifications in 1769-1770, became the basis upon 
which rested the regulation of apprentices throughout 
the succeeding period." 

The law of 1769-1770 provided that the apprentice 
should be bound by indenture." This was to be done 
with the consent of the child tt^ether with that of the 
parent, guardian, or next friend, or that of the overseers 
of the poor with the assent of two justices of the peace." 

- Stat, at L., II, iSi. 

« Ibid., Ill, 19. 

" Cf. Votti and Proctedintt, IV, aSj. 

" Cf. Stat, at L., VI. 246; VIl, 360; Palii and Procttdinf, TV, aSy, 

" " An Act for the Regulation of Apprentices within tliis Province," 
Stat, at L., VI, 346-149. 

*"An Act for the Regulation of Apprentices within thii ProTinee," 
Slat, at L., VII. 360-363. 

Indenturei in Misc. Coll., Box 10. Megroei. 

"The infant bad lo conaent and be a party to the contract. Cf. i 
Ashniead 113-126; Slat, at L., VII. 360, 361; 6 Sergeant and Rawie 340- 
341; 3 Pa. Lam Journal Rtp. (sio)-(5ii); S Wharton tiS-ui. The 
father's cansent wag required, cf, 8 Watts and Sergeant 3311-340; but if 
the father was an unfit person. IS for example a drunkard, the mother's 
assent was lawful; see i Ashraead 71-73; 3 Banle 369-271; i Rawle 190- 
19S' Tl"* master bimself could not act as best friend; cf. 1 Serjeant 
and Rswle 336-3371 3 id. 158-167. 
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The binding was to be done for the purpose of learning 
some mystery, art, or occupation." The courts guarded 
the wording of the indenture with great care." By this 
covenant the apprentice was to be bound till the age of 
eighteen, if a girl, or twenty-one, if a boy." 

The master, who was a party to the contract, was 
obliged to fulfil his covenant as promised, that is, he 
must teach the mystery specified in the indenture," and 
give the apprentice food, clothing, and shelter, unless 
otherwise specially contracted." He was obliged to ful- 
fil the contract in person, for he could not transfer 
the apprentice at will as he could a slave or a servant." 
The indenture could only be assigned with the consent 
of the apprentice and that of his parent or guardian," 
and the apprentice could not be taken out of the state." 
In addition to giving support the master was expected 
to give other things, such as a certain amount of school- 
ing and instruction, matters which, at first fixed by cus- 
tom, came afterwards to be regarded as legally neces- 

" Stat, m L.. VII, 360. This vaa conMTUed vtij widclr lo u to in- 
clude sncfa general trainii^ sb housewifetr, and luch a lowl; occupatkni 
aa that of a chimpey-swMp. Ct. i Browne igji-isii; 3 Browne 175-876. 
For a nesro "chimney sweeper" (1S15), cf. I Setgeanl and Rawie 330. 
333; also ihid.f s^s, where, however, the court seemed reluctant to giTe 
a construction wide enough to include houaewiferf. 

" 10 Sergeant and RawIe 416.417; 13 id. 186-189. 

"Slat, at L., VII, 3«'- 

"S Pa. Statt Rtt: a69-»7»; 1 Wharton iiz-115. 

" CI. Commopwealth c. Conrow (1S45}, 1 Pa. State Erp., 401-403, 
where in lien of tlie usual meat, drink, and washing, the contract called 
for a weekly wage. In this case Justice Gibson said that the law-makera 
of 1770 had eridently intended that the apprentice ihonld be an inmate 
of the master's house, and that inch was still the case in the countij; 
but be noticed that a different custom had gradually arisen in the cities. 

" See above, pp. 35. g6. 

" Cf. I Sergeant and Rawie S48 ; i Ashmead 405. 

"6 Binney aoj. 
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essary* If the master failed to do what he had 
covenanted to do, or if he treated the apprentice cruelly, 
or caused him to do work injurious to his morals, then 
on aiq>lication the justice of the peace and the Court 
of Quarter Sessions could coerce the master or set the 
apprentice free." At the expiration of his time the ap- 
prentice was to receive gifts of clothing or a sum of 
money." 

The aj^rentice owed the master only such service 
as was specified in the indenture, and the master could 
compel him to perform no other." During the period 
of his service he could not leave the master's premises 
without permission, nor without permission could he 
marry." If he was not c^)edient to lawful commands, 
or if he failed to fulfil his share of the contract, he might 
be committed to the workhouse on complaint of the 
master by the Court of Quarter Sessions, or he might 
be imprisoned at hard labor." If he ran away he might 
be arrested and committed to jail until he consented to 

"Cf. Comnionwulth v. Fcnaott (iSm). i Brightlr iSg-igo, where an 
iodeDtnre not coTcnanlmg to give ■ reasonable amount of scbooluiB waa 
held TOld. Id tj9» a necro apprentice waa to be taugbl " to read well 
Id the Bible." HS. ia Misc. CdIL. Box to, Kegroe*. Ao indenture for a 
negro apprentice in 1794 ciOs for " Six month* Night and Six monthi 
Daj Schoolii^." Ibid. In iSia an indentore covenanti to aend a n^To 
apprentice " Eighteen Monthi to SeliDol." IMd. 

"Stat, at L., VII. 361: 1 Browae 14-39. Cf., bowerer, 1 Browne loj- 

•■ Cf. iDdeaturea iD Misc. ColL, Box 10, Negroes. 

"Cf. 4 PQ. Law /otirnal Rip. (44o)-(443)' 

"Cf. a Yestea jai-jij. In an bdenture of iSii ■ negro ii to obey 
the lawful commaDda of hia moater; do no damage to hi* maater nor 
permit othera to do it; neither to waate nor lend hia maater'a gooda, aDd 
not to buy or aetl anj goodi irithont pcrmiaaion; not to absent binielf 
witbont leaTe, nor luunt taTCma or placea of anuaement; not to corarajt 
fornication, and Dot to marrr. MS. in Miac. CoIL, Box 10, Negroe*. 

•■ Stat, at L., VII, 361. The master binuelf was prrmitted to emplof 
Dioderite correction. Cf. i Ashmcad 267. 
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return home* The penalty for harboring an apprentice 
was twenty shillings for each day, to be paid to the 
master," 

The laws of apprenticeship in Pennsylvania were 
made primarily for white people, but after 1780 they 
applied to a great many negroes also. There were some 
negro apprentices before this," and there are extant nu- 
merous indentures immediately followii^ the abolition 
act." From 1790 on the number is large." For some 
years after the act of 1780 it is probable that many 
negroes, who according to law should have been bound 
as apprentices, were held and treated as servants; and 
even as late as 1814 a plea was made before the Su- 
preme Court that a black boy was not in fact an ap- 
prentice, but a servant ; but this was decisively overruled 
by the Court, and thereafter no more was heard of it." 
After the abolition act was passed the friends of the 
negro took care to bind out negro children and see that 
the terms of the indentures were strictly and justly con- 
strued." Indeed the apprenticing of negroes now be- 

"Stal. at L., VII, 361. By a law of 1799 > runaway was liable for 
domageB when be became of age. Acti ef Ass., ifpg, p. 475. Cf. (Htts- 
burg) Alltghtny Dtmacrat, Nou. ai, i8i6; MMitt Eatlt, Apr, 28, 1831. 

-SlBi. at L., VII, 363- 

" MS. Record of Indentures of Apprentice!, Servant*, Sedemptiinien, 
etc., 81 (177O. "9 C>77*). M« ('773)- 

"MS, Misc. Papers, Dec. 14, 1783. MS. Rec. Pa. Soc. Abol. SL, I, 
91 (1787). MSS. io Misc. Coll., Bo» 10, Negroea. 

*Ibid. and MS. Return of Director! of the Poor, Chester Co., 1801. 
For an instance cf. Boucher, History of H'lttmartlaiul Co., 315. 

" Cf. MS. Rec Pa. See. Abol. 5L, I, 89; Conunonweillh v. VuUear, i 
Sergeant and Rawie, 248-2531 Respublica d. Catharine Keppele, i Yeatet 
233-137, where it is laid down that while formertr the cbUdren of free 
negroes and mulattoea might be bound as servants, this was onlji under 
the sanction of a special statute (the act of 1729-1726, repealed in 1780), 
and that now no minOT could be bound as a servant even by hii parent. 
Cf. Couiuionweallh v. Baird, i Ashmead 167: "In Pennijlvania. a par- 
ent cannot make bis child a servant "... 

"Cf. Moore and Jones's TtavellirU Directory U802I, p. 9. 
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came so frequent that opportunities arose for abusing 
it It began to be a regular practice for unscrupulous 
meii, under pretext of relieving poor negroes of the 
burden of their children and of providing comfortable 
places for them, to induce these negroes to bind out 
their children for a term of years, often paying them a 
sum of money to further the transaction. Such a mas- 
ter would then assign his indenture for a valuable con- 
sideration, and it frequently proved impossible to trace 
the apprentice thereafter. For a time this evil defied all 
efforts made to check it ; but it was directly contrary to 
the law of apprentices, and the zealous work of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society finally brought it to an 
end about 1817." 

Such were the steps from slavery to freedom. In 
1700 probably most of the negroes in Pennsylvania 
were slaves. In 1830 slavery was almost extinct there. 
The long, slow transformation was now nearly com- 
plete. That the ascent had been very gradual, that the 
negro had mounted up from one elevation to another, 
there still remained undeniable evidence, for negro 
slaves, servants, and apprentices were to be found side 
by side with negro freemen. But the older in time the 
status was the fewer were the persons comprehended 
in it. There were now very few slaves; there were 
not many servants ; there was a moderate number of 
aj^rentices ; and there were a great many negroes who 
were entirely free. Each status had constantly 
changed in relative importance. From 1680 to 1700 life 
servitude had existed, while from 1700 to 1780 was the 

' " I Sergtint and Rawie i4$-i!o; Heport of Fa. Soc AboL SL in JUhi, 
utii FatiTtmlh Amtrican Cmtvtttlion Abol. SI., Phila,, 1S16, p. B; 
Comnionw*«lth v. Vuilear (1814^, i Scrgeini and Rawle »49-aio; Com- 
monwealth V. . . . Jona (1817), 3 Sergeant and Rawle 158-167. 
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chanictertstic period of slavery. In the first seventy 
years of this time nearly every negro was a slave, a 
few were free, while some were servants soon ,to be- 
cwne free. In the next thirty years, from 1750 to 1780, 
slavery still predominated, but no longer to the same ex- 
tent, since manumission was making free negroes more 
numerous, while servitude was becoming wide-spread 
and important. The next period, from 1780 to about 
iSio, was the period characterized by servitude. There 
were still many slaves at first ; but slavery was waning, 
sentiment was against it, and the abolition act had 
been passed. On the other hand this very act had cre- 
ated a new body of servants; under a construction of 
one of its parts many servants were being brought from 
other states ; and many negroes were now becoming 
servants through partial manumission. In addition 
there arose a class of negro apprentices, who occupied a 
position above that of servants. Last of all were the 
free negroes, becoming more numerous than all the 
others combined. In the third period, from 1810 to 
about 1830, slavery almost disappeared; the servants 
were gradually becoming free ; and apprenticing 
stopped because of the race prejudice which was de- 
veloping. In Pennsylvania the negroes as a race had 
emerged into freedom." 

lemtude lasted in Pennsylvania 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Legal Status of the Free Negro. *''' 

It has been shown that the rise of the negro in Penn- 
sylvania was gradual, and that he passed out of slavery 
up to freedom through servitude more or less limited. 
After he became free his progress continued to be of 
the same character. In some respects his freedom was 
still incomplete, for he was not so free as a free white 
man. In civil position this inequality lasted until 1780: 
in political status until 1870. 

Up to 1780 the free negro in common with the negro 
servant was subject to some of the regulations made for 
negro slaves. This was so in the matter of trials and 
punishments. Before 1700 negroes when tried were 
brought before the same courts as white men.' In that 
year was passed a law to regulate the trial of negroes, 
which declared that they should no longer be tried in 
the usual courts, but in special courts only.' This law, 
renewed and amended in 1705-1706, was passed at a 
time when free negroes in Pennsylvania had not yet 
attracted the attention of the law-givers, but it remained 

> For an insUnce c/. MS. Mill. Court Quartet Sen., Bucka Co., 1684- 
■730i P- 93 (ii588>. In 1700 B negro Idlleil m white man Bnd w8» com- 
mitted to priioD. Shortly thereafter the act for the trial of negroea wta 
paaied and it became a queition how the negro should be tried. There 
wai eonaiderabie diacuttion, but finallr it wai decided Ibat although he 
might properly be tried by the ipecia) court, yet it wu ufer uot to da ao. 
" Order'd, That there •honld be forthwith Issaed ■ ConuniBlDn of Oyer 
and Terminer, to try them by Juries." Cel, Ret., tl, 11, 11, iS. 

*Slat. at L., II, 77'79. 

109 
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in force until 1780. During the period which inter- 
vened there arose a class of free negroes constantly 
increasing. They were not specifically included in the 
law, nevertheless, while the law seemed to have in view 
slaves and servants, it spoke of negroes, and free ne- 
groes were tried in the special courts.' Accordingly 
during this time they were debarred from the right of 
trial by Jury.* The same laws provided punishments 
for negroes convicted. When these punishments were 
estabhshed they were undoubtedly intended for slaves, 
but again the wording of the law included all negroes.' 
During part of the time before 1780 some of these pen- 

*Stat. at L., II, 333-236. . . . " All aacb offencea conunitled by 107 
negro or negroes wKhin this gavenunent." Ibid., II. 77, 78 (1700). 
" It Bhall and maj be lawful for two justices of tbe peace of tbii 
province, who shall be parlicularlj cnmniiasionatfd by the governor for 
that service, within the respective countieB thereof, and six of the moat 
substantial fTeeholders of the neighborhDod, to hear, examine, try and 
determine all such offences commiMed by any negro or netrou within 
this province." Ibid., II, 234 C1705-1706). Cf. order authoriiing a 
special court to be held: . . . " to Jno Hannum and J (?) Morton ... Es- 
quires two of our Justices of our peace within the County of Chester . . . 
Know Ye that for the hearing trying and detemlining all and s[undry] 
the Crimes and offence! that have been committed or shall be hereafter 
committed by any Negro or Negroes whet[ber slavels or free within the 
said County of Chester . . . We have assigned you ... to hold such special 
Court or Courts "... M 5. Hisc. Papers, 1684-1847, Chester Co., 149 
(■763). 

' In the controversy of 1837-1838 concerning the negro's right to the 
fraochiie thil was often pointed out as one of the proofs that full rights 

room for some little doubt. The records of the courts both oidinary aad 
special are Bo scanty aa 10 afford small clue to what the prevailing usage 
was. There ia St least one Instance of a mulatto being brought before 
the Court of Quarter Sessions at Philadelphia. Cf. MS. Ret General 
Quarter SessioDs of tbe Peace, i?73-i78o, June 6, 1774- After 1776 it 
was believed that even slaves bad the right to a jury trial; and it wag 
asserted that the cunslitution gave equal legal rights to free men whether 
white or black. Neither before nor after 1776 was any test-case brought, 
so that it is difficult to ascertain the truth. After 17B0 by tbe abolition 

•S(o(. at L., II, 79, 135. 
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ahies were harsher than those imposed upon white 
peof^e g;uilty of the same crimes. Thus, the punishment 
for murder, arson, hurglary, buggery, or rape, was 
death.' In the case of white people these crimes with 
the exception of murder were not capital before 1718,' 
It is accordingly evident both from the manner in which 
he was judged and the penalties to which he was sub- 
ject that the free negro occupied a status inferior to that 
of the white man. 

In 1725-1726, when free negroes had become fairly 
numerous, they were subjected to additional discrimina- 
tions. First there were provisions against vagrancy. 
Just as security was demanded when a negro was made 
free on the ground that free negroes had been found 
to be idle and slothful people, so it was provided that if 
any free negro being able-bodied and fit to work should 
fail to do so or become a vagrant, then any two magis- 
trates having jurisdiction should bind out such negro 
from year to year as they might think fit.' This provi- 
sion does not seem to have been enacted in a spirit hos- 
tile to the negro, but appears to have been directed 
solely against such negroes as were unwilling or unable 
to beccane self-supporting. In Pennsylvania after 1750 

•Ibid. 

• For borglarr, inipruoiunent, branding and whippine, Stai. at L., 
II, 173, 174 t»70S-I70fi). In ijiB the dealt penalty was provided for one 
who entered a houK with intent to commit felon; or kill. Ibid., Ill, 103. 
304. For buggery, life imprisonment and whipping. Ibid., II, iSj, 1S4 

whipping and forfeiture; for the second offense, castratian and branding. 
Ibid., II, 7 C1700). In 1705-1706 castration was abolished for branding 
with the letter R. Ibid., II, 17E. In 1718 the death penalty was pro- 
vided for araoD, baggerr, sodomy, highway robbery, rape, and murder. 
Ibid., Ill, 103, 104. 

• " An Act for the better Regulation ol Negroes," Stat, at L., IV, 61, 6a. 
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the negro had so many friends that if he was willing to 
work he could generally succeed. 

Secondly, there were parts of tiie act of 1725-1726 
which had to do with the relations of free negroes to 
slaves. In these relations white people were restricted 
also, but in the case of the free negro the penalties were 
made heavier, because there was gjreater need to sup- 
press the nuisance involved in the harboring of slaves 
by their friends who were free, or in the receiving on 
the part of free negroes of goods stolen by slaves ; there 
being greater difficulty to prevent these things taking 
place between one negro and another, than between a 
negro and a white man. Accordingly, if a free negro 
harbored any slave without the master's consent, that 
negro was to forfeit five shillings for the first hour, and 
one shilling for each hour succeeding. For a similar 
offense a white man paid thirty shillings a day,' If a 
free negro traded with any slave unless the master gave 
consent, he was to make restitution and be whipped not 
exceeding twenty-one lashes." This offense involved 
for a white person repayment of thrice the value of the 
goods." It was further enacted that if the negro did not 
pay the fines incurred, then the justices might order 
satisfaction by servitude." 

Thirdly, the law strove to prevent intermixture of the 
races. Upon white pecqjle offending it in^)Osed 
stringent penalties, but upon free negroes it bore much 
more heavily. Thus, if a free negro man or woman 
married a white person, that negro was to be sold by 

* Stat, at L., IV, 61, 64. For concealint servants the penalty wu 
twenty ibillinES > day. Ibid., II, $6. 
» Stat, at L., rV, 6a. 
I Stat, at L.. II, s6- 
"Stat, at L., IV, 6j. 
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the justices of the Quarter Sessions as a slave for life. 
For a white person offending the penalty was seven 
years of servitude, or a fine of thirty pounds." If the 
offense was fornication or adultery the free negro was 
to be sold as a servant for seven years. The white per- 
son thus guilty was to be punished by whipping, im- 
prisonment, or branding with the letter A." That these 
sections fa-evented intermarriage before 1780 there is 
little doubt ; but tiiat they failed to prevent illicit inter- 
course decisive proof is afforded by the large number 
of mulattoes." 

Finally, it seems probable that the laws forbidding 
negroes to frequent tippling-houses, or to carry arms, 
or to assemble in companies, applied to the free negro 
as well as the slave ; but these laws were all enforced 
so loosely that it is probable that the application was 
more theoretical than real. 

Thus, before 1780 a negro even if free was far from 
being as free as a white man. He had no political rights 
and could have none." He could not marry a white per- 
son and hence could never aspire to social equality. In 
his family relations he was not permitted to have charge 
of the raising of his own children." He had no access 
to the ordinary courts of the colony, but was subjected 
to special jurisdiction and trial without jury. In his 
dealings with fellow members of his own race who were 
not free, he was closely watched and strictly circum- 
scribed. Even in his personal movements he was not 
altc^ether free, since when he travelled from one place 

»5«(. ot L., IV, 63. 
"5(01. at L., n, 180, 181- 
" See >boTe, p. 31. 
■• See beloiT, ctaf. X. 
" See .bove. p. ,». 
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to another it was necessary for him to have a pass." 
And finally, even this status of freedcmi, impeifect as it 
was, could be reached only with difficulty and retained 
only with effort. It was as easy to lose as it was hard 
to attain. The way up was obstructed by the law about 
manumission; other parts of the same law made re- 
version toward slavery easy. For laziness or small 
crimes the free negro might be made a servant; for 
graver offenses he might again become a slave. That 
his position was less hard than might appear was be- 
cause the laws were not rigorously applied. There was 
as yet no bitterness between the races. 

In 1780 the old laws relating to the negro were abol- 
ished ; the restrictions placed upon him were removed, 
and after that time he stood upon a plane of legal equal- 
ity with the white man, except that the state constitu- 
tion did not give him the right of suffrage, and that 
acts of the Legislature denied him the right of becom- 
ing part of the state militia." This latter was no serious 
hardship, while his right to vote had as yet been neither 
urged nor questioned. He was now tried in the same 
courts, punished with the penalties, and given the same 
civil rights as a white person. 

In the period after 1780 the only laws made in Penn- 
sylvania to affect the legal position of the negro were 
made in his favor. Because of his peculiar situation, 
his recent connection with slavery, and his present prox- 
imity to slavery in the South, it was found that the gen- 
era! legislation of the commonwealth did not sufficiently 
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jMvtect him. From kidnapping he could be guarded 
(Mily by special laws. 

In Pennsylvania the history of Iddna^ing falls into 
three periods: the years prior to 1820, when owing to 
inadequate penalties it was largely unchecked; from 
1820 to 1847, during which time stringent laws were 
gradually bringing it to an end ; and the period after 
1847, when the growtii of popular indignation made the 
crime too dangerous to carry on. Ehjring all this time 
the practice was abhorred, and efforts to suppress it 
were continually being made not only by the Friends 
and the abolitionists, but by the great majority of the 
pet^le of the cwnmonwealth. There was rarely any 
lack of sympathy for the negro victim even when he was 
otherwise an object of detestation. 

The stealing of free negroes seems to have occurrei.1 
from time to time in colonial days ;" but after 1780, 
when so many of the negroes in Pennsylvania were 
free, the crime became much more frequent, and soon 
aroused strong feeling," In 1789 President Mifflin 
mentioned a young negro lured away and sold into 
Louisiana." Two years later, when governor, he spoke 
of several miscreants who had been indicted for the 
crime in Washington County." In 1799 seventy-four 

"Cf. "Petitkm of Negro Harry," MS. Mtoc. P»pers, Aug. i8, 17??. 
Cf. letter to the clergynan in Pa. Packet, Jan. 1, 1780. 

■ The Fedtral Gatiite, Sept ?, 1789, ipeaking of some Iddnapperi 
who had been opetating in Delaware nyt: " Such nefarioua wretches 
desene to he extirpated, as there is no creature on the face of the earth 
whh whom they can with propriety he ranlted." Cf. also memorial to 
the goTemor of the state: " The Mem"" htmibly apprehend that a Crime 
of deeper dye is not to be found in the Criminal Code of this State than 
tiut of talcing a Freeman and carrying off vith Intent to sell him and 
actnaliy selling him as a Slave in Grosi." MS. Rec. Pa. Soc. AboL SI., Ill, 
49 (iTflO. 

" I Pa. Arch., XI, 567. 

■4 Pa. Arch., IV, 179-181; J. of S., ij^yiTSi, p. 374. ' 
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free negroes of Philadelphia protested against the Fed- 
eral Fugitive Slave Law of 1793, declaring that it gave 
opportunities for kidnapping." In 1801 a particularly 
daring attempt occurred at West Nottingham near the 
Maryland line," while several negroes were actually 
carried away from Philadelphia about the same time." 
During the years following the attention of the 
public was drawn to this practice more and more. Kid- 
nappers, supposedly from the South, hovered around 
the mouth of the Delaware." Sometimes the negro was 
lured away by the basest treachery ; at times he was de- 
coyed by swne traitor of his own color ;" occasionally 
he was attacked with shocking brutality in the streets of 
Philadelphia itself." The matter was taken up by the 
Abolition Society in its reports for various years. In 
1812 its members petitioned the Legislature for a more 
stringent law ; but in 1816 they were forced to com- 
plain that nothing had been done." Very occasionally 
some of the worst offenders were tried and punished." 

"J. Farriah, Rtmarks o» Ikt SImtry of Ihi Black Ptoplt, *9-si. 

"Pa. Gaiette, Nov. as, 1801. 

" ReSiclionr on Slavery . . . by Humoitilor, 33-33. 

" SutclifF, Trmeli in Some Pans of North Atturica in Ihi Ytars 1I04, 
iSos, and 1I06, p. 157. 

"One Dum courted and married mulatto nomeo, and then sold tbem 
ai ilavCB. Toirey. Pottraiture of Domeitic Slavery in the United Sialet, 
5»i S6, S7- Phila. Gazelle, Sept 13, 1819, for the case of a negro decojr 
in Philadelphia. Ibid., June 14, iBas, for riot caused by two negro 
decoys at York. One of them was dreadfully beaten by the mob of in- 
furiated blacks. Cf. Greeniburg Gatetie, July 1, 1825. Also MS. Diary 
of Joel Swayne. Mar. 16, 1824. 

'•Phila. Gareile, July ss. '818. 

"MS. Rec. Pa. Soc. Abol. SI.. VI, 13, 17, »ii Report of Pa, Soc 
Abol. SI. in Minnies Fanrteenth Conv. Abol. SI., Phila., 1S16, pp. 6, 7: 
J. of S., ilu-iti>, p. tofl. 

"In 181S a certain William Yoong of Fbiladelpbia vai Kntenced to 
pay three hundred pounds and lerve three yeari in prison. He had lured 
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The basis of the law against kidnapping was the act 
of 1788, which imposed imprisonment and a fine of one 
hundred pounds," The futihty of this punishment was 
soon reci^nized, and owing to repeated outrages the 
Legislature considered a new law on several occasions." 
Nothing was done, however, until at last the urgent 
messages of Govenior Findlay and the strength of pub- 
lic sentiment caused a bill to be passed in 1820." This 
was entitled "An Act to Prevent Kidnapping". It rig- 
idly defined the crime as the selling or stealing of a free 
negro or mulatto, or assisting in the same. It then pro- 
vided as penalty a fine of not less than five hundred nor 
more than two thousand dollars, one-half of which was 
to go to the prosecutor, and imprisonment at hard labor 
for not less than seven nor more than twenty-one years. 
Under heavy penalties it forbade aldermen and justices 
of the peace to try cases of fugitive slaves, and it pro- 
vided that when a fugitive was remanded under the 
United States law of 1793, the judge should file a de- 
scription and report with the clerk of Quarter 
Sessions." 

The severity of these provisions, which no doubt did 
check the practice, would seem to have left nothing to 

three oegroeB to Delaware. They were never beard of ajain. Phila. 
Gantttt, Oct a, iSiS. In 1819 a tin peddler was caught at Eoiton with 
two netro children. The enraged villageri cut oS one of hii ears. NUti't 
RetuUf, XV, 384. 

" Dallaa, Laat of Ptnnjylvania, II, 589. 

•■/, of H., lS03-!go4, H). 376, S6r, S9a, 593; J. of H., lioflSoS, p. 141; 
}. of H., iSo6-iloT, pp. 16, 31, 164; /. of S., itii-iiii, pp. log. 186. am 
J. of S,, rii7-iSrS, pp. 363, 37o. 37'. 41*. 4", 44i, 443; 4 Pa. Arch., V, 

»/. of H., iSlS-lSlv, pp. 138, 3S4; /- of S., rflJ-tflp, pp. 148, IS^l 
J. of H., iS/p-jSm, pp. asa. 354, 401, 7'9; al» ui, 17S. >33. 3oa, 3*3- 
381, 430, 983, 987, 1069, 1081, 1088. 

* Acit of Asiembly, iSrO, pp. i04'io6. 
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be desired ; yet cases continued to be reported ; and 
various attenq>ts were made to obtain a stricter law." 
Nevertheless the act of 1820 remained substantially 
unmodiiied. In 1826, when Pennsylvania in compliance 
with the wishes of Maryland undertook to facilitate the 
capture of fugitive slaves," the penalties upon kidnap- 
ping were renewed unchanged ;" and so they remained 
until 1847, when the suit of Prigg v. Pennsylvania made 
new legislation necessary, and the punishment was 
made somewhat heavier." 

After this time the sentiment of the state was 
thoroughly aroused, and the law was rigorously en- 
forced. Cases of kidnapping did occur still, but in 
number they were relatively few." In 1850 an attack 
was made upon the constitutionality of Pennsylvania's 
legislation on this subject, since, it was alleged, the 
enactments interfered with the Federal laws concerning 
fugitive slaves. This attack failed, and it was held 

•• PMIa. Catetit, Ha; u, iSai; July a, 1S13; Feb. 8, May }, iBaS; 
African Obitnur, 5th mo., iSa7- Id 1S17 a certain Pnrnell St Pbilldcl- 
pbia wai fined four thouaand dollar* and lentenced to forty-two yeira 
In the penitentiary (two offenses). JVfln'i Reg., XXXII, 179- Cf. MS. 
Rec Fa. Sac. Abol. SI., X, gi. 173, 17s; Rep. Fa. Soc Abol. SI., in ifM. 
Tacntitth Sea. Con. Abal. SI., Balta., iSij; Pa. Freeman, Mar. it. 
May 9, 1844; Adams Sentinel, Aug. 11, 1B45; 7. of S.. iSir-iSij, p. ;is; 
/. of S., iSiv-iSjo, p. 340; /. of S; iSii-iSsi, p. jii; J. of S., iS4l-a4i, 
p. 307; J. of H., iSi3, pp. 163, 386. 

"Acte of Aisembty. iSii-zSi6, pp. 150-155. 

"The fine remained as before, but the impriBOnment was made Kilitary 
confinement at hard labor for from five to twelve yean for the first offense, 

'Public Ledger, Mar. a* i85l[ Lavs of Pa., iSjt, pp. 631, 6ja, tjj: 
(Harrisburg) Ifhif State Journal, Feb. 5, July 19, iSjai Evening Bmt- 
Irtin, Aug. t, 1853; (Barrisbiug) Daily Patriot, Dec \6, 1859. On kid- 
napping in conDCCtian with the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 aee below, p. 
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that even though slavery was a subject for national 
regulation, yet Pennsylvania in protecting her pecula- 
tion of free negroes had full right to take necessary 
measures." Within her bounds, then, the state by 
vigorous action had succeeded in bringing the nefarious 
practice ahnost to an end. 

Such was the legal position of the free n^ro after 
1780. In most matters equality had been given him. 
Henceforth the chief obstacles to his well-being were 
poverty, ignorance, and oppression. But lately a slave, 
and now in many instances starting at the very bottom 
of the industrial scale, he was as yet little fitted to en- 
dure competition with the white man, even when that 
conq>etition was not hostile. Owing to what was in 
scrnie respects a very dependent and helpless situation, 
he was particularly liable to that oppression which re- 
sults even under just laws when one portion of the 
community takes advantage, because it can take ad- 
vantage, of the other. Even without this disadvantage 
because of his lowly economic condition he would have 
found it very difficult to share in the better part of the 
civihzation by which he was surrounded; but in addi- 
tion there was soon to make its appearance an ominous 
prejudice, which had not been apparent during slavery 
days. This was destined to grow in increasing volume 
thenceforward, and because of it he was to find that 
without the assistance of zealous friends it would be 
impossible for him to enforce his legal rights or pro- 
cure betterment for his children or himself. Yet 
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though his lot in the future might be a hard one, the 
most insuperable obstacles were now removed from his 
advancement. He was no longer legally an alien. At 
last he was living under the common laws of the state. 
For the first time in any real sense he was a member of 
the commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Economic and Social Progress. 

It is probable that no body of free negroes ever be- 
gan their economic rise with more assistance and better 
wishes than the negroes of Pennsylvania. Durii^ the 
colonial period there was nothing to embitter the rela- 
tions of the races ; the general attitude toward negroes 
was a kindly one; and assistance was readily given 
them. The great movement among the Quakers which 
resulted in the manumission of all their slaves had 
largely a religious character, so that the Friends felt 
bound to assist the new freedmen as a matter of course. 
Moreover in Pennsylvania the oldest, the ablest, and 
the most intelligent of all the abolition societies contin- 
ually gave the negro wise and efficient aid. If the state 
could have dealt only with its native black people per- 
haps most of them would have obtained material well- 
being in a generation after becoming free. 

In colonial days negroes were not only set free, but 
were frequently provided for. An excellent example 
is the provision made by Judge Langhorne in 1742. 
According to his will, which gave liberty to all of his 
slaves, the older ones were to stay on the premises ; to 
six of the others he gave land to hold free or on lease, 
and in addition horses, cows, sheep, agricultural instru- 
ments, and household goods ; while each of the younger 
n^joes was to receive ten pounds when twenty-four 
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years of age.' The local histories contain many other 
instances like this. 

From the first the Friends recognized their obligation 
to give assistance. In 1758 the Yearly Meeting de- 
clared that Christian provision should be made for 
manumitted slaves, and such was generally made.' 
Many of the Friends believed, moreover, that it was 
not sufficient to set slaves free, or even to endow their 
liberty with gifts ; but that, since the negro had been 
wronged by being kept in any slavery at all, it was the 
duty of Christian masters to make payment now for the 
service which had been wrongfully exacted.' In 1779 
the Meeting recommended that freedmen be compen- 
sated for their labor done while slaves.* This principle 
was adopted during the next two years, committees 
being appointed to visit the former masters and to give 
the freed negroes help.' 

The work of the Pennsylvania Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery must be described in another place. 
Here it is sufficient to say that the abolitionists together 
with the Friends made every effort to better the condi- 
tion of former slaves. Schools were organized, re- 
ligious instruction was furnished, and all sorts of en- 
deavors were made to get the negroes started in life. 
After 1797 the Society had regular committees to im- 
prove the morals and the education of negroes, to find 

'Pa. Mag.. VII, 79, 80, 8J! Buck, History of Bucki Co., (antbor's 
acrap-book), MS. note to chap. XII. 

'Sharplcis, A Onotif Eiptrimetit, 3*; Fpthey and Cope, Hiilory of 
Chester Co., 453- 

■ Cf. atory told by Woolman, Journal, in Frititdi' Library, IV. 37S- 

^Ah Address lo Friends and Friendly People, etc. (1848), Ji. 

' Brief Sialement of (A* Rise and Progress of the Teilimony of Ih* 
Religious Society of Friends, s"' 
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them employment, and to apprentice their children 
where they could learn some useful trade.' 

Under these favorable conditions the negro made ex- 
cellent progress. The first freedmen remained largely 
in the service of their former masters.' Soon, however, 
they began hiring themselves to others, or working as 
day laborers.' It was not long before they began to 
venture into business for themselves.' In 1789 those 
who kept small shops were described as doing moder- 
ately well, though hindered by inability to borrow 
money." The travellers who came to Philadelphia from 
time to time noticed a number of lowly occupations mo- 
nopolized by the free negroes. Such were the sawing of 

■The report of the Sodetj' in 1797 mcntiona a "Committee of In- 
Bpcction *' to superintend the moral conduct of negroes and to protect 
themi a " Committee of Guardianship " to put out children with suitable 
persons " during s moderate term of apprenticeship or aerritude " for 
the purpose of learning some trade; a " Committee of Educalioa "; and 
a " Committee of Employ " to assirt free negroes who were out of work. 

* " Die f reigelassenen Negern blieben seitdem fast alte bei ihren vorigen 
Herren, denen aie tiir Lohn als freie beaaer dienten, ala luvor, da ile 
noch in der Knechtschafl, so mild diese auch war, gehallen wurden." 
Ebeling, IV, mo. "la Pennsylvania, the Quakers have freed their 
■laves. Those who have been manumitted have lakea mostly to field 
labour. They make good laboutera, and live reputably and welL Many 
of them are much attached to their old masters. Some, who bad given 
all their slaves their liberty, and now employ them at day wages, find 
their farms answer better and more profitably than before. They are 
employed in the culture of corn, maize, tobacco, and every species of 
husbandry," A litter from Capt. S. S. Smith ... on Frtt Nlgrotl 
(1786). 39. 

> MS. John Wilson's Cash Book, June 30, 1768; Mar. 4, May lS, 1776: 
Pa. Packet, Jane 30, 1790; Phila. Gazette, July 8, 1807; July iS, t8aS; 

•US. John Wilson's Cash Book, Mar. 36, 1774; Feb. 6, 177s- 
"Briasot de Warville, MtmoWe, 18, ag. In 180G some are mentioiied 
who " haltcD kleine Laden," though the author is referring generally to 
the Middle States. NachticMe* . . . von <tnnn Rktinlatidtr, 17. As early 
as 1771 license to keep a public house was denied to " Sarah Noblitt 
(husband negro . . . )." Pa. Mag., XXII, la?. 
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fire-wood and the carrying of baggage." In 1800 a re- 
port of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society declared 
that the free blacks of Philadelphia were employed in 
various ways, some being mechanics and a still larger 
number seamen." It is true that both immediately after 
1780 and also throughout the years following the large 
majority found employment either as house-servants 
or in menial labor, for to such work they had been ac- 
custcmed previously;" nevertheless the few who began 
to seek work of a higher grade increased after a while 
to a large number who engaged in a variety of occupa- 
tions, either independently or hiring themselves to 

" ■' For tulf ■ dollar > chord." Waniey, Journal of an Eicktmh Io 
thi Untied Stall! of North America in Ikt Summir of 1794, P- '64- 
" When our boat arrived" (Phils.) "we were inundated with portera, 
tbe srenter part of whom were Macks, . ■ ■ they had tin plates on their hats 
or biesBU, upon which were written their names and residences." Fearou, 
Namtiv* of a Journty . . - through tht Eastim and Wtsttrn States of 
Anniea (1817), 134. 13s- See also W. T. Harris, Remwks (1817), 30; 
America and the Americani, by a CitiMtn of the World (iSjo), 130. 

"Min. Sixth Conv, Abol. Soci., Pkila., iSoo, p. 6. 

"Twining, Travels in Amtrita 100 Yiart ago, 33, 34, 3fi 079S)! 
Michaux, TravtU to the Westward of th* AUegany Mountain!, »6 (1803); 
Viewt of Society and Hanneri in America . . . By an Eltglithwoman, 340 
(i8ao). Clara v. Gerstner, spealdn? of the indepetident spirit of servants 
in Philadelphia, saj/s: " die Neget da^gen zeigen mehr Gehorsam und 
ErgebenheiC ... und werden daher von Vielen den Weisien ats Dienet 
Torgezogcn." She says that the wages of a servant are three dollars a 
week, of a chambermaid one dollar and a half, and that they have free 
everr other Sunday evening and also one free evening a week. Beschrei- 
bung einer Reise durch die Cereinigten Staaten von Nordamerica in 
den Jahren 1S3I bie 1S40, pp. 445, 446 (1840). Very mauy negroes were 
employed as waiters. " Alle Diener waren Scbwarze. Auch die Muslk 
wurde von Schwarzen gemacbt; denn weisse Musikauten spielen niemals 
6fFentlich." Reise Sr. Hoheit Bemhard, Saxe-Weimar Eisenach. I, aaj 
Utii). " All the waiters at the hotels are black, and all the chamber. 
maida brown." Maxwell, A Run through the United Statu during Iht 
Autumn of iSfo, II. iGS (1B40). " Tbe chimney-aweeps here are young 
negro boya. As they glide thtouiA the streets in quest of employment, 
they have a peculiar and melodious cry, slightly resembling a Tyrolese 
' yoddle." " Combe, Notts on the United Slatti of North America dur- 
ing a Phrenological Visit in ilSS-9-to, II. 190 (1839). 
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others," Of these some achieved solid and substantial 
success. 

As far back as 1779 a negro, John, figured on the 
assessment list for eight acres and one horse." Before 
the end of the eighteenth century colored peo(Je in 
Philadelphia owned nearly one hundred houses." In 
1806 there is mention of a negro who was managing 
with much ability a farm at Merion near Philadelphia." 
Twenty years later a number were prosperous enough 
to attract notice." In 1832 James Forten, a sail-maker 
of Philadelphia, was rated at over one hundred thousand 
dollars, while the widow of Bishop Allen was suiqxjsed 
to have twenty-five thousand," Later, several negroes 
of the same city were considered rich and well edu- 
cated ;* and before the Civil War the colored people in 

^' Id riii Ibere were negro btkcri, blaclEemilhs, carpcatere, drcM- 
Rudcers, hair-dreaEeri, plaiteieri, milliiKri, ibDe-makerB, Uiloicwes, 
tanners, etc Some of than were in businew for thenuelve*. RtgUttr 
of tht Tradtt of Iht Colortd Ftopit in tin City of Pkiladtlphia, 3. In 
1S47 an exbauEtive imeatigation rerealed the occupatioiu of 3358 oesro 
men and 42411 negro women. Of the men there were is8i laboren, 557 
waiters and cooks, aS6 mechanici, 176 drivers, 14a sea-faring men, 16& 
shop-keepers, is6 hair drenere, and 96 of Tarlous occupatione. Of the 
women there were 1970 washerwomen, 78fi da; workers, 486 seamstresses, 
ago occDpied at home, 313 at trades, 173 cooks, 156 living in families, 
103 rasgers and boners, 7a unclassified. A StaliiUcal Iitguiry inlo Iht 
Condiliou of iht Ptopit af Colour of th* City and Dittrictt of Pkila- 
dtlphia, 17, iS. 

» Lancaster Co. 3 Pa. Arch., XVII, jaj. Other instances occur. Cf. 
MS. Hec. Pa, Soc AboL SL, 1, 67. 

"Average value, (loo. Mm. Proceeding) Third Com. Abol. Soct., 
Phila., IJ96, p. ii. 

"SutcUff, Travtis, 323. 

""In Hew York and Philadelphia there are many shrewd, sensible 
blacks. Some have amassed fortunes; and several conduct their bosioeai 
with considerable ability and integritr." I. Holmes. An Aceoiinl of 
th* Ututed States of America, Derived from Aclticl Observation, dnrint 
a Residence of Four Yeort (1833), 334. 

■* R. Purvis, Remarks on the Life and Character of lames Farts* ; 
CarrisoH, Thoughts en African Coloni*aiion, 139 (note). 

■ Combe, Notts II, 63 (iSjg). 
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Pennsylvania reputed well-to-do made a fairly long 
list." 

Their collective prosperity though less striking 
merits notice. In 1832 negroes claimed to be paying 
annually $2,500 taxes, and $100,000 rent." Five years 
later they were believed to own real estate and property 
worth more than $1,000,000." Some of their houses 
were well furnished, the parlors being described as hav- 
ing carpets, sofas, sideboards, card-tables, mirrors, and 
in some cases pianos.** In 1847 negroes w,ere paying 
over $6,000 taxes, and their real estate was valued at 
$400,000. At this time there were said to be more than 
three hundred negro freehcJders in Philadelphia, They 
constituted about eight per cent, of the negro families 
in the city." 

That the rise was not more rapid, and that the re- 
sulting prosperity was not more generally diffused, was 
owing to two causes. It will be shown that after 1800 
the whole problem of the negro's existence in Pennsyl- 

'AmODg many otben, Joseph Ca«sey, moner-brolcei, Phila., t7S,ooo; 
Stephen Smith, lumber meKbant, Columbii, aaid to be the weilthiest 
negro in the United Swtes; hii partner, W. Wbipper, Phil».; W. Riley, 
gentlemen'* boot-malier; James Prower, ovner of > resUorant, Phila.; 
Henry Uinloo, proprietor of a faahionable reataurant, Phila.; Heoiy 
Colling, dealer in real eaEate, PiCtabnrg; Owen Barrett, mBDufacturer of 
patent medicines, Pittgburg. Delany, Conditum . . . af tkt Colorti Ptoflt 

worlied hta way up to the owneisbip of a farm of 14S acres, see Public 
Ledger, Aug. 37, 18G0. Sometunes negro inmiigTanti from other States 
were aiained by tbeir former masters. Cf. (Lancaster) Inliuid Daily, 
Dee. 9, iBS4, for an instance of fifty-three freedmen from Virginia, whoae 
former master bad given tliem on outSt worth tis.ooo. 

" Memorial to the Leglslatore. Hatard'i Repiter, IX, 3G1. 

"Prtunl Slalt of iht Fret People of Colour (1B3B), 7, 

^Sketckei of tht Higher Chttet of Colored Society in PhUadetpUa, 
By a Southerner (1841). S^- 

■Needles. Ten yeari" Frogreii: or a ComparisoH of tkt Staf and 
Condition of llu Colored People in the City and County of PUladetpMa 
front iSs! to lifr, pp. S, g; Statutieat Ingtiiry, 14. 
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vania was complicated by the immigration of undesired 
alien negroes, and by the increase of race prejudice." 
As a result old opportunities were closed to him, and His 
chances instead of improving became worse. Accord- 
ingly the number of the prosperous was relatively small. 
Most of the negroes in Pennsylvania as elsewhere re- 
mained in very meagre circumstances. At the bottom 
of the scale there were lai^e numbers in squalid and 
starving condition. Next came the majority, who either 
lived upon a very low standard, or felt the pinch of 
continued poverty. Next above them came many who 
had such income as could purchase moderate comfort 
At the top were a few who were really well-to-do, but 
as negroes passed for wealthy men." If it were possible 
to ascertain the average income for all the negroes in 
Pennsylvania at any period between 1830 and i860 that 
income would doubtless be seen to be exceedingly scant. 
Only a minority would be found to possess anythii^ 
whatever in excess of the actual cost of their subsist- 
ence. Yet the significant thing is that in spite of all 
obstacles there had b^un to aK>ear negroes who owned 
their houses, paid taxes, supported their own schools, 
contributed to beneficial societies, built diurches, and 
constituted not only a negro population but a negro 
society. 

The providing of schools for the negro was owing, at 
least in the beginning, to the efforts of his zealous and 

■See below, chapter IX. 

" " They present !□ m gradual, moderate and limited ntia, almost 
ererr srade of character, wealth, and ... of education. Thcr are to be 
•een in eaie, comforl^ and the enjoymcat of all the locial bleuingi of thii 
life: uul, in (wntraat with this, Uiej aie to be found in the loweM deptbt 
of bnman degradation, mberr, and wont." Sktteh^ of Ik* Hightr 
Chum of Cotorti Socidly, 14, 15, 
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conscientious friends. While it is not to be expected 
that the education of the negro, whether slave or free, 
should have received much attention in the early years 
of the colony, yet some scanty efforts can be traced. In 
1722 a benevolent person let it be known that without 
pay he would teach negroes to read." Others seem to 
have thought of this from time to time." In 1740 White- 
field, then doing wonderful work in Pennsylvania, ac- 
quired land to found for negroes a free school. As yet 
the time was hardly ripe for an undertaking on so laige 
a scale, and Whitefield's resources proving inadequate 
he was compelled to abandon it." In 1750 a similar at- 
tempt was made in a different manner, when Anthony 
Benezet conceived the idea of an evening school, which 
he opened and taught gratuitously himself. In this 
undertaking he obtained notable results." By 1770 
much attention had been attracted ; the Quakers in many 
places began educative work ; and the Friends' Monthly 
Meeting in Philadelphia first appointed a committee, 
and then established a school in which could be learned 
the rudiments of education and also the arts of sewing 
and knitting." The Friends were so pleased with the 

" " Take further Notice, Theie is lately arriY'd io thii City ■ Person 
who freely offers his Service to teach his poor Brethren the Necroet to 
read the Holy Scriptures, etc. . . . without any Manner of Expence to 
their respective Masters or Mistreases "... Amtrieaii Weeity Mtr- 
eury, Feb. 19, 1712. 

* " Thy Teaching Negroes to Read withont SpeaUntc la 'em (as in 
thy printed Proposal) Is a wonderful Faculty "... Alluding to Samuel 
Kelmer's CompUat EthntuHi. iltrCHry, Jan. 15, 171J-1736. 

"Pa. Giuitu, Nov. >7, 1740; Seward. Jcmrttal, 1, lO. ao, ji. 74, So, 
Si; Cram, Hillary of Iht Brtikrfti, js8, ass; Heckewelder, Narraliii; li. 

" Vaui, Mimoir, of Bmatt, 10, »i. 

"MS. Darby Women's M. M. M., 1 nth mo., 177s; MS. Rec. War- 
rington 0. M., 7 (1787)! *» O789); IJ3 (1795); also 80, 191. ao4: A 
Britf Sltch of iht Sckoolt for Blatk PtopU and Thtir DttctndaHls 
Bilailithtd 6j I** RiligioMi Society of Friendi in 1770, pp. 4-7; History 
of tht Aisaaation of Friendt far Iht Fret ImtnicUon of Adult Colortd 
Ptriont in PUhdtlpliia, 3, 
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progress made that in the following year an additional 
school was opened." 

After a while the interest of the negroes seems to 
have flagged ; and during the Revolution the work of 
education was near to being abandoned. During this 
period the scheme was jwobably saved because of the 
fact that Anthony Benezet took charge of it, and taught 
the pupils in his own house," After this time the work 
went on prosperously. Donations were received, and 
interest increased." In 1789 was founded the Society 
for "the free instruction of orderly Blacks and People 
of Color"," which undertook to do for adults what the 
earlier schools were doing for children. Much was ac- 
conqJished by holding sessions at night." Three years 
after this, women Friends formed a society for the edu- 
cation of negro wcmien, and opened a school for them 
five evenings a week." In 1797 there were in Philadel- 
phia seven schools for the education of n^proes, and two 
others were about to be opened. The usual attendance 
was nearly three hundred, of both sexes," Two years 
later mention is made of another school connected with 
one of the negro congregations, and taught by the min- 
ister." Shortly before 1805 the negroes of the city 

"Britf Skilch, 9, 10. Cf. Davies. Somt ^ccdsbi 0/ Iht Cily of PhUa- 
delphia (1794), 6s. 

"Britf Sketch, ta, 13, ij. At his dsath in 1784 Beneiet left part of 
his ralale to the forwarding of thia work. Ibid., ifi, 17! Ebeling, IV, 119; 
Morse, The Amtricatt GeegTaphy, 438. 

•■ Btief Sketch, 10. 

"Hiitory of the Aisoaaliott of Frimdi for the Free InslrvctioH of 
Adult Colored Ptrioni, 3. 

" In 1793 the night school had fifty memberB. Ibid., 6. 

"Ibid.. 10. 

"iSin. Praceedingi Fourth CoMr. Abol. Soci., Phila., 1797. p. 41. 

"Oeden, Ah Excursion into Bethlehem afid Niuorith, v- For an ic- 
connt of the work of Absalom Jones at this school, and lor liats of the 
children taOEht, tee MS. Rec Pa. Soc. Abol. SI., V, 171. i7;> >79' 
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themselves established two schools, one under the au- 
spices of the African Episcopalians, the other under the 
direction of a non-sectarian association which they 
founded." 

To appreciate the significance of this work it must be 
remembered that most of it was done before Pennsylva- 
nia had made any provision for the education of poor 
children, and that white children as well as black were 
being taught in private schools. State assistance dates 
from about 1802, when an act was passed for free in- 
struction. This was supplemented in 1804 and again in 
1809." These laws entitled to education all the poor 
children of the commonwealth. At first, however, they 
availed negroes but little, for one of the results of the 
increasing prejudice towards black people was that the 
ofiicials having charge of Pennsylvania's educational 
work seem to have ignored them entirely. Moreover 
it is not probable that the white people of the state 
had for a moment contemplated the admission of negro 
children into schools for their own children ;" hence only 
by the granting of separate buildings could negroes 
benefit by the law. Such buildings were not provided, 
and for some years negro education was carried on as 
before by individual effort and private philanthropy." 
At last the Pennsylvania Abolition Society took up the 

•I Rep. of Fa. Soc Abol. SL in Uin. Tmh ^mfnmn Com. Abol. SI., 
Phila., 1S03, p. 13. 

""As Act to Proride for the EdDcatioD of Poor Children grilia," 
Acts of Aattnbly, iSoi, p. 76; "An Act to Provide for the more Ef- 
fectual EdncatioD of the Children of the Poor tiatii," ii., 1S04, p. 198; 
" An Act to Provide for the Education of the Poor tratla," id., 1S09, p. 
193. 

"I have fouad no evidence of anch mixed Khooli up la i86t. 

"C/. Rep. Pa. Soc. Abol. SI. ill JfM. Fourtttnth 
Phiia., 1I16, pp. 8, 9. 
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matter actively, A conference was arranged between 
their committee and the controllers, and as a result in 
1820 the Society provided a building and the state un- 
dertook to sujqjly the instruction." This was the first 
school established by the government of Pennsylvania 
for negro children." 

Such a school seemed to augur well. It was found, 
however, very difficult to get additional buildings, and 
the facilities soon proved to be inadequate." Fiuther- 
more the increasing hostility towards the negro not only 
made it difficult for him to get new schools, but made 
it sometimes seem likely that those already furnished 
would be withdrawn. In the constitutional convention 
of 1837-1838 there were some who could see no use 
whatever in educating the negro," and at times the 
authorities proved very willing to take an unfavorable 
view of the situation. In 1842 when the attendance of 
the colored grammar schools dwindled, those schools 
were on the point of being closed, and were saved only 
by the prranpt action of the negroes, who held meetings 
and increased the attendance." Accordingly it was per- 
haps fortunate that the older private schools of the 
Friends were kept open. Indeed the Friends continued 
along with the Pennsylvania Abolition Society to make 
additional provision even after the state began its 

■ This becanse when the officisli finally exprMKd willingneis to help, 
Iher declared they had no mitable building. MS. Rec. Pa. Soc. Abol. SI., 

vin, aa. 

•■Needlea, Mimoir, 69, 70. This wa> the Mar; Street School, which 
ma opened about iSia. See Addrtu to Ptoplt of Colour . , . Bithel 
Church, iSis, pp. 3, 4. The Hiit. Alio. Fritndt Fret Iiutrvetion Adult 
CoL Ptr., g, giTc* the date as 1S19. Thii ii a alight error. 

« Cf. Hoard; Rrgitfr, 111. afiS- 

« Cf. apeech of Mr. MatHn, in Fro. aid Dib. of Conv., Ill, 83. 

" Btcon, Statutiet of tkt Colered FtopU of Phitadilfhia, s. 
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work." In 1832 they founded a pay school to instruct 
colored youths in such higher branches as would en- 
able them to become teachers themselves." 

By this time a small coterie of educated negroes had 
begun founding libraries, schools, and debating socie- 
ties of their own." About 1840 an anonymous writer, 
who appears to have made an exhaustive investigation 
of the conditions surrounding the negroes of Philadel- 
phia, mentioned the excellent schools, three or four in 
number, conducted by negro teachers, and said that the 
older negroes, feeling as they did in many instances 
their own lack of education, spared no pains to secure 
good teaching for their children." A short time before 
this in a memorial to the Legislature the negroes de- 
clared that while they were thankful for public schools, 
yet such of them as could do so educated their children 
at their private expense."* 

There is abundant evidence that all of these schools 
did good work. A great number of negroes learned to 
read and write, and some of them acquired a good edu- 
cation ;" but on the whole the results were discouraging. 

" In 183a Ihe Asaociatioii of Friends for the Free Inrtmction of Adult 
Colored Persons was fouaded. IininedUee1:r it opened a school in which 
were tanght reading, writing, and arithmetic Five years later anotber 
school was added. Hiitory of tht AiiociatioH, etc., 18, tg. 

n Rep. in Min. Tai,my-second Stsi. Amir. Conv., FhUa., Jjjp, p. 8. 

" In 183a some negroes of Pittsburg founded the Pittsburg African 
Education Society. Hiuard't Rig.. IX, 115. iiS. In 1B33 w" estsblishcd 
the Philadelphia Library Company of Colored Persons, and in 1836 the 
Rnsh Library Company and Debating Society. SkUchet of Iht Higher 
CSasies, 96-Too. About this time they had a newspaper of their own, 

Combe, Nam on Ifw Unitid Statei.'U, 190. 

'*Shilckii of tin Higlur Claim, 17, 18, 35, iG. 94. 

"Hiuard-i Rig., IX, jfii <i8ja). 

" Cf. MS. Rec. and Bteports of Pa. Soc. AboL SI. for the comprehenuTe 
work done. See also Biblit^r^ihr, i^. aGi, 363, below. 
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There was scantiness and irregularity of attendance at 
the schools both public and private from the first, except 
when the facilities afforded by these schools were in- 
adequate for the total number of possible pupils. In 
1847 it was asserted that in Philadelphia considerably 
less than half of the negro children between the ages 
of five and twenty attended any school." This was to 
be expected, since many of the parents, at the bottom of 
the industrial scale and often living a semi-vagrant life, 
found it difficult to support themselves, not to speak 
of maintaining children." Even the attendance at the 
night schools, which were intended to help those em- 
ployed during the day, was often lowered because of the 
danger which at times beset any negro who venttired 
at a distance frcan his home after dark." On the whole 
the period prior to 1861 was characterized by lack of 
appreciation and by moderate results. It was also 
marked by public indifference and coldness on the part 
of the authorities, although it must be remembered that 
at the time the expenditure made by the state upon 
colored schools was much in excess of the proportion 
justified by that share of the taxes which negroes paid ; 
and that this was at a time when negroes had made 
themselves intensely disliked by a large part of the com- 
munity. That successful results were achieved was due 
almost entirely to the quiet and persistent labor of the 
abolitionists and the Quakers. Before 1820 the under- 
taking was entirely in their hands. Thereafter most of 



the work of their children, instead of Kading them to scbooi." Gruod, 
Tht Amtrimm in Their Moral, Social, and Political Rtlaii<ina (iB]7>. 
II, 391 (noleX 
■C/. Hitt. Also. Friendi Free Instrudiim Advil Colarid Ptrsoits, »«. 
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the encouragement came from them, while they con- 
tinued to do a large part of the actual work. 

Next to the getting of schools it is probable that 
nothing contributed more to the uplifting of the negroes 
of Pennsylvania than the establishment of a church of 
their own. From participation in matters of general 
interest they were debarred by econonuc inequality, by 
race prejudice, and by political discrimination. They 
had no share also in that development which comes 
from public and social activity. Yet this develofMnent 
could be supplied to a certain extent by religious activ- 
ity, for church work could afford them intercourse 
among themselves. Moreover, they were by nature 
religious and emotional. These facts go far to explain 
the early foundation and rapid growth of the negro 
church in Pennsylvania. 

Far back in slavery times negroes had been found 
to be peculiarly susceptible to religious exhortation, 
especially to the preaching of itinerant ministers." Dur- 
ing this time slaves, and toward the end of the period 
free negroes, were admitted into some of the churches 
of the Episcopalians and Moravians, but as a rule not 
upon terms of complete membership or equality." After 
1780 the gradual increase of prejudice and exclusive- 
ness on the one hand, and the rising ambition of the free 
negroes on the other, made it desirable for them to have 

■* See above, p. 45. " I believe near Fiftr Negtoea came to give me 
Tbanks, under God. foi wbat bai been done to tbeii Souk. Oh how 
heartily did thoie poor Creaturci Ihrow in Ihdr Miles for mr poor Or- 
phan!. ... I bave been mucb drawn out in Prayer for tbem, aod have leea 
tbem exceedingly wroughi upon, noder the Word preach'd." A Cotitinii- 
alion of the Rev. Mr. WhittSeld't Jaurno/ (1740), fi], 66. 

• See above, p. 44- Abont 176J William Boen, a negro, wai letuaed 
admittance to the Society of Frienda. He wai finally admitted to mem- 
bership in 1814- MmoHaU Conctnine Dtctaitd Friends, 4, s. 7. Cf. 
alio MS. Utter Book (Coll. G. Cope). 179- 
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churches of their own. Accordingly in 1791 some who 
had previously attended white churches of difEerent de- 
nominations united to form an "African Church,"" 
They began with no minister and in a school-house, 
but they were assisted with liberal contributions, and 
before the end of the century had a sacred building 
presided over by a minister who was a negro," It was 
not IcMig, however, before this "African Church" began 
to split up into the various dentMninations out of which 
it had been formed. The first result of this was the 
Colored Presbyterian Church, which was established in 
Philadelphia about 1800." In a few years there were 
also established colored churches of Baptists, Episco- 
palians, and Methodists. It was asserted that these 
were the first churches in the United States to have 
negro ministers." 

In 1816 the colored Methodists of Philadelphia took 
part in establishing the first general organization of 
negro churches, when their delegates, tt^ether with 
those from Baltimore and other cities nearby, estab- 
lished the African Methodist Episcopal Church.* In 

*■ " A* Ihc; coiuiit of the ■cattcted appendages of moat of the Churchea 
Id the Cit; the^ have tanned Articles and a Plan of Church Gorernment 
so Eeneral as to embrace all. and yet so oithodox in cardinal points as 
to offend none." Eifraet of a Lttter from Dr, Betijamin Rush . . . to 
Cranvillt Sharp, ], 4. 

"Ibid.; De U Rochefoucanlt Liancoi^ Trovtli, II, 387; UoTSe. Th* 
Amtrica* CoMtlletr. "Philadelphia" (1797). 

" Rei. Wm. T. Catto, Sim^Ctnttunvii DUcourtt, etc., iB S. 

" "Die ersten Bind welche in den Tereinisten Staaten Kecenwirtig 
exiitieien." Nachrichtm ttttd Erfahrunzen von linim Rhtiniandir, it; 
Phila. Gatrttt, Apr. 30, 1813; Wilson, Picturi of Phiiadilphia, for tti4. 
etc., 45, 46. Thsj frequently imitated the churcIieB of white people in 
the then popular expedient of raising money by meant of lotteriea. C/. 
Actt of Autmbly, rl04, p. 6i; Phila. Gatrttt, Not. 16, 1807; Gtitrai Ad- 
virlittr, Feb. »S, 1808. 

••Bowen, Hiilory of Philadtlpkia. 161. 
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Pennsylvania as in other places Methodism seems to 
have exerted a preponderating influence upon the re- 
ligious life of the negroes, and the African Methodist 
Church was soon more flourishing than any other negro 
denomination." 

Colored churches were earliest and most prosperous 
in Philadelphia. In small towns negroes continued for 
a long time to attend the churches of white people, but 
in the larger cities such as Pittsburg and Columbia they 
had religious organizations and church buildings of 
their own." Many of the negro churches had a flourish- 
ing career." Often they exerted a strong uplifting in- 
fluence. In sc«ne of them the ministers gained a reputa- 
tion through their labors and their eloquence, not a few 
being recognized as the leaders of their race." 

■> This was noted at an eaily time, and iraa frequentlr meDtionid b; 
travellen. In iGiG Dnncan found amoag Ihe negroes of Phitadelphia 
four Melhodist churches, and one each for Episcopslians and Baptists. 
Travels through Part of thi United Slalts and Canada in itit and if ip, 
I, 308. In i8j5 Bernbard of Sase-Weimar wrote; . . , " the MethodiBU 
... die meisten Schwaizen. ebenfalls in grosser Aniahl liier in Fhiladel- 
phia geberen lu dieser Secte." Riitt, I, ajo. In 1857 there were in Phila- 
delphia eighteen colored churches, described by 1 negro as " flourisliinB." 
They were distributed as follows: Hetb. Epii., seven; Frot Epis., two; 
Meth., two; Congregational, one; Baptist, three; Freibyteriau, three. 
Rev. Wm. T. Calto, Stmi-Ctntennial Discount, app., 105-111. 

" Vieai of Society and Manners in Amtrica, 53: Hatard'i Rtgislir, 
VII, aSo; Lawi of Assembly, iSso, pp. loju-io^l; id., lSs4, PP- 13S> 33^- 
Por a negro camp meeting see Franklin Gaiette, Aug. le, iBip. 

-Cf. Needles, Te* Years' Progress, 13. 

•■ As for ejiample Bishop Allen. The ministers occigionaliy gain 
special mention. "Jacob Bishop (a black man), who baa preacbed tbe 
Gospel witb treat acceptation in various places, will deliver a discourse 
Tbis Evening, in that part of the Academy, north Fourtb street, which 
is occupied by the Independent Society- "•PW/o. Gasetle, July 3, 180s. 
" We beard a sermon 10-day in tbe EpiKopalian cburcb occupied by the 
people of colour in Philadelphia. ... The church was commodious and 
comfortable. Bad the congregation respectable in their appesrance. . . . The 
■erviee was performed, and a fair average sermon preacbed by tbe Rev. 
Ur. Douglas, also a man of colour. . . . The sCTTice was read and the ser- 
mon delivered in pure good English, equal to that of any of the other 
clergymen of the city, and the whole demeanour of the congregation was 
becoming and devout." Combe, Nates, II, 6t, 63 (1839). Captain 
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The surplus enei^es of the better negroes in Penn- 
sylvania were devoted almost entirely to church work, 
because at first they lacked wider opportunities, and 
afterwards opportunity was withheld from them. It is 
owing to the very limited sphere in which they could 
move that there is almost no mention of them as par- 
tici[Kiting in the affairs of their neighborhood. Except 
in connection with crime they are rarely spoken of in 
the news columns of the daily papers. On two occa- 
sions, however, they did attract some attention. 

In the yellow fever epidemics of 1793 and 1797 so 
great was the panic that it proved difficult to get nurses 
for the sick or even to get the dead buried. At both 
these times the negroes rendered a real service, as they 
were much less liable to be affected by the fever. For a 
while they were almost the only helpers to be had, Scrnie 
charged extortionate prices, and others plundered the 
sick and the dead, but this was by no means character- 
istic, and public expression of gratitude was made for 
their assistance." 

Harryal, describing the maainers in a, funeral pcoceision in Fbiladelphia 
(1838), s»»s Ihej' were "ill well dreoed, and behaving with the ntmoat 
decortun, Thejr were preceded b/ ft black clergyman, drcsacd in his foil 
black litk canoDkalg. He did look Tcrjr odd, I must confess." Diary 

" Carey, A Short Account of the Malignant Fever Lately Prevalent 
in Philadelphia, 6j; Letter of Margaret Haines in Pa. Mag., XIX, 168; 
A, J. and R. A., A Narrative of the Proceeding! of the Black People, dar- 
ing the Late Aafnl Calamity in Philadelphia, hi t^ Year 1793: and a 
Refutation of tome Ceniures Thrown vpan them in same late Publiea- 
tiont, 3-13; Rush, An Account of the Bilious renittiitt Yellotn Fever, At 
It Appeared in the City of Philadelphia, in lfc< Year 1793, pp. 91-97, 113; 
T. Condie and R. Folwell, History of the Peililence, Commonly Called 
Yellow Fever, viluch Almost Desolated Philadelphia, in . . . ijgS, p. 104. 
Some of the nurses charged as much as five dollars a night. Carey, 
Short Account, 63. " Sie lieheo nahmlicb dem Verstorbenen aeine Eleider 
aas, und schmiickea sich mit der Beule. Eine Dome in FhiltdelpliU 
theilte mir die Bemerkung mit, daaz die Neger niemsis so gut gekleidet 
waren, als nach dem gelben Fieber." Buhle, Rtisen, 1%, ig (179S). 
Compare the indignant denial by A. J. and K. A., Narrative. 
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Again in 1814 after the capture of Washington by the 
British, when Philadelphia was thrown into a panic of 
fear and hastily took measures for defense, the negroes 
did good service. Members of the Vigilance Committee 
conferred with the leading colored men of the city, and 
as a result of their interview it is said that twenty-five 
hundred negroes assembled in the State House Yard, 
and then worlted ceaselessly for two days throwing up 
trenches." For this they received a vote of thanks." 
It was even proposed to raise a "Black Legion," but the 
plan was not aj^roved." 

After this time negroes at no period partidpated in 
public affairs, and thereafter when they attracted at- 
tention it was only because of measures which were 
being taken against them, or because of their doings 
among themselves. Frequently they had their own 
meetings and conventicms, and on several occasions 
showed in striking manner their consciousness of race 
solidarity. In 1807 some negroes led by James Forten 
and Absalom Jones met in a school-room to prepare 
resolutions thanking God that it was no longer lawful 
to import slaves into the United States." In 1830 at a 
public meeting they passed resolutions praising the gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania, and commending the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society." In the next year a con- 

" NeU. StTvieti of Colarid Americant, in the Wan of ijjfi Md ilit, 
pp. a4, as. Cf. Amtrican Daily Advtrtisir, Sept j, 1814. 

"Nell, ibid. 

" Minutes of the Committee of Defence, in Mem. Hiat. Sac. Pa., VIII, 
tT, J. af S; iS!4-rtis, p, s*. Negroes were debarred from the Peno- 
sjilTania militia. See below, p. iSa, note 47. During the Revolution 
there is mention of one negro recruit. MS. Misc. Papers, Aug. la, 
17S0. James Forten serred io the American niTjr. Be was captured, 
and confined in a pitaon ship. NeU, Strvictl, 33. 

"P*t/o. Gatttlt, Dee. 30, iSoj. 

"Hatard't Rtgister, V, 14], 144. 
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vention of negroes met at Philadelphia to consider laws 
passed in some of the states abridging the liberties of 
their race, and to urge emigration to Canada." This 
convention, the chief purpose of which was to improve 
the condition of the blacks, and which included dele- 
gates from a number of states, marked the first move- 
ment of importance on the part of negroes in the United 
States." In 1841 they assembled a state convention to 
consider the disfranchisement of their race, and to pass 
resolutions denouncing it, while in 1848 they formed 
"The Citizens' Union of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania ", the purpose of which was to obtain complete 
citizenship." In 1853 they petitioned the Legislature to 
secure them entire protection when they travelled in 
slave-holding states." In 1857 an indignation meeting 
in Philadelphia denounced the Dred Scott decision, and 
also the United States Constitution, as pro-slavery." 

The existence of a body of active and intelligent 
negroes, which is denoted by this activity, is further 
shown in the descripticms of negro society by an anony- 

"Mimtti anil ProcHdingj of the Ftrit Annual ConventioH of Iht 
Ptopit of Colour . . . Philadtlphia . . . 1S31. 

" Skilchri of tke Hightr Clauei, 70-77. 

^FrocttiiHtt of Iht Slalt Convtntion of the Colortd Frttnun of 
PtniuyhaHia Hitd iti PUUburg for Iht Pitrpost of Contidtrutg Thiir 
Condition and th* Uiont of lu Improvinunl, Pillsburg, 1S41. Min- 
•(« of tkt suit Convtntion of tkt Coloitrtd Ciliiini of Ptnnijlvmia, 
Conventd at Hanisburg . . . i»*J. 

"J. of S.. 1S53, Tol. I, 161. 

" Pennsylvaniart, Apr. 4, 1857. For a meeting to expresa indigiutioa kt 
the lunner in wbicb the FugitiTc Slsve Law wM beinK carried out, cf. 
Public LfdgT, Feb. 4. 1857. An observer deBCiibing the negioea of 
Philidelphia in 1841 said that tber let pasi no object of [mportaiice with- 
out > public expresaion of opinloa in regard to it; hut he added that on 
iccouat of the rivalilei o[ the leadFcs to control theae mutinga, and 
bccBUK of the abuie and blugter into which their efforts degenerated, the 
meetingi were aaualljr of no benefit to the negroei, bat rather a hindrance 
to their cmie, Skoitkti of Ikr Hightr Clanot, 77-9'- 
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mous writer in 1841. He declared that the negroes had 
lectures, literary societies, and " Demosthenean insti- 
tutes" for both men and women; and that they had 
among them ministers, physicians, and at least one 
artist. These negroes of profession along with other 
well-to-do colored people formed a society large enough 
to be divided into numerous distinct circles, in which 
the members were often bitterly envious of one another. 
They were hospitable ; they viated frequently ; and they 
entertained in well furnished parlors with music and 
refreshments. The author particularly noted their 
temperateness and habits of self-restraint: they lived 
within their incomes ; they abstained from intoxicating 
liquors ; they retired at a seasonable hour. This de- 
scription, if accurate, would denote considerable devd- 
opment of character." 

The great mass of the negroes of Pennsylvania were 
generally described as indolent, thoughtless, prodigal, 
and thriftless, though at the same time cheerful and 
good-humored ; fond of gaiety, music, and dancii^ ; and 
devoted to showiness and dress." This last was con- 

B Sieliket of Ihi Hightr Clmsti of Colartd Sucitty >m PhOadtlpUa, 
By a Soiithtmer, 37-44, ^^62, 103, las, 107, 109- " Unlike faihlonablc 

Ibid., J4, jj. " The obKrvance of abitlneiicc at the partiei of the hiobet 
clana of colored aocicty^ — total abstinence from all that has a tendency' 
to intoxicate— u worthy of remark." Ibid., 63. That the author i* po 
indiscriminate eologiit may be aeen from bis BtHcturea in varioas piacei. 
Ct. pp. 41, 43, 44, Si. Combe, writing two years before, Bid; "I hiTe 
not been able to diacuver whether there <s a sufficient namber of rich 
and well educated coloured perions in this city to form a cultivated 
•CKiety among tbemeelvcB. I suspect tbere is not; and that the most ac- 
complished individuals of the coloured race live here as in a social 
wildernesa, raised by their attainmenli above the mass of their own 
people yet excluded from the society of the whites." Natti, II, 64. Far 
a negro ball, see Inijuirtr, Jan. i£, 1S30. For the intelligence of the 
better claaa of negroes in Philadelphia, cf. Msrryat, Diary, I, 148, i49 
(.838.) 

-yicws of Saciily and Manntri, SS, Sfi; De la Rochefoocault Lian- 
CDurt, Travtis, II, 386; I. Holmes, Aceomtt of tht Unittd Statti, 333. 
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sidered a serious failing, provoking alternately the 
wrath of the older white citizens, and the derision of the 
younger. The cartoonists made great sport of it," In 
1797 it was said that a negress servant would wear a 
ball-dress worth many weeks' wages ;" and nearly the 
same criticism was repeated twenty-five years later," 
Some of the travellers grew very merry at the expense 
of pompous, overdressed negroes ;" while Watson, the 
kindly annalist, who loved things as they had been in 
days gone by, spoke on one occasion as severely as he 
could," This fondness for excessive display was srane- 
times exhibited in public procession. On one occasion 
it precipitated a riot." 
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Altogether it would seem that the negroes of Penn- 
sylvania had made considerable progress. Within fifty 
years after the passage of the abolition act they had 
adjusted themselves to the new economic situation so 
well that they were for the most part able to support 
themselves, held some prcqierty, and were in possession 
of schools and churches. Except in one or two particu- 
lars they were theoretically upon a plane of complete 
equality with the white man. Moreover they had zeal- 
ous friends who believed and were disposed to maintain 
that negroes were in all respects the equals of white 
people. They might seem, then, almost to have attained 
the goal of their desire. But the truth is that great 
numbers of them, save in the possession of freedcan, had 
gained but little. Many of them dwelt in misery and 
squalor. Many were poor, ignorant, and of^ressed. 
Great numbers of them were hemmed in by hostility, 
and found themselves unable to rise. So far as the ma- 
jority of the pe(q)le of Pennsylvania were concerned, 
negroes were cut off, thrown upon their own resources, 
isolated, and shunned. The causes which underlay this 
racial feeling will be studied separately and at length. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Race Prejudice and Discrimination, 

The history of the relations between the negro and 
the white man in Pennsylvania is largely the history of 
increasing race prejudice. At first there was little of 
it, for although from time to time some expression in 
the colonial laws shows that the more far-seeing men 
regarded negroes in the commonwealth as undesirable, 
yet such was the character of slavery in Pennsylvania, 
the negroes being few, well treated, and never feared, 
that toward those who were already in the colony race 
prejudice remained in abeyance. During the years 
which immediately followed the abolition act of 1780 
any such feeling as may have existed was forgotten 
amid the universal efforts to complete the extinction of 
slavery, and to help the freedmen in their struggle with 
new conditions. During a period which extended from 
about 1775 to 1800 many people in Pennsylvania were 
disposed to think that n^roes should be treated ex- 
actly like white persons, and not a few believed that the 
negro would soon prove in every respect the white 
man's equal.' Some of the negroes cherished the same 
belief.' Occasionally there occurred little incidents in 
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which the more enthusiastic saw presaged the general 
acceptance of their theory.' 

Soon, however, there was a change in the attitude of 
an increasing number of people, and hostility and race 
prejudice assumed more and more definite outline. At 
the beginning these feelings took the form of a disdain- 
ful contempt for a people so long the white man's in- 
ferior. Among certain classes an inclination developed 
to regard negroes as fit subjects for insult, half rough, 
half playful, and even for gratuitous humiliation.' It 
was not long before there was abundant evidence on 
all sides that between the races there yawned a great 
gulf, which beyond doubt had always been there, but 
which earlier conditions had allowed to be kept out of 
mind, while now it was constantly in view, and continu- 
ally made wider and wider,' 

The lower and rougher classes of white people, who 
were brought into closer contact with negroes, fre- 
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' " There exists a pensl law, deeply written in the Mtiidi of the whole 
white population, which subjects their coloured fellow-citizena to uncondi- 
tional contumely and never ceasing insult No respectability, however uib 
questionable,— no property, howerer large,-*— no character, howerer un- 
blemished, — will gain a man, whose body is (in American estimatioa) 
cursed with even a twentieth portion of the blood of bis African ancestry, 
admission into societytll They ate coniidefed as mere Pariahs — as 
outcast! and vagrants upon the face of the esrthl " Fearon, Narrativt, 
1S7, i«8 (writing of Phila., iBi8>. Cf. also " Hampden," in Norritloain 
Herald, Dec. la, i8n. 
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qucntly committed acts of brutality and insolence ut- 
terly disgraceful. Thus in 1819 three women stoned a 
negress to death.' In 1825 several young men entered 
a negro church in Philadelphia, and just as the minister 
was concluding his sermon, threw a mixture of pepper 
into the stove. The suffocating fumes and the cries of 
fire caused a panic among the congregation in which 
some members were trampled to death and many in- 
jured.' In Philadelphia it often happened that harm- 
less negroes were set upon and beaten in the streets, 
or struck with missiles, or cut with knives, when they 
were molesting no one.' Occasionally some horrible 
act of cruelty was committed, as it would appear, merely 
for the sake of the sport.* As a rule the peipetrators 
went unpunished ; but if a negro offended, the authori- 
ties smote him heavily. In the application of the laws 
there was constant discrimination, so that in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1837-1838 it was openly de- 
clared that the negro had small chance of being treated 
in courts like the white man, or of being pardoned as 
soon after conviction." 

'Phila. CoMttle, June 30, 1S19. 

^ Dtmacraiic Prta, Plnla. Gatelte, Nov. 11, 1835. 

■Ai toCtCTCd ciamplei cf, PhUa. Gotettt, Nov. lE, iSjsi P*nniyl- 
vonian. Nor. 3, 1845; U. S. GatttU, July t, 18461 Ingiiirar, Jan. 14, 184S; 
No». a, 18481 Apr. g, i8j4; S^rit of th* Tittitt, July 7, 1849; BMitin, 
J»o. 1, 1853; July 16, 1S5J. Sometimei the negro driven to bay tnmed 
upon his peiKcutor. Cf. Phila. Gatttti, Nor. aj, 1835. 

•For a later example of this, lee Pinniylvanian, June ai, iSjo, which 

boy and thrust hia legs into the boiling liquid. 

■• Mr. Earle said : ..." if any one said so, then all he had to uy wu 
that it waa contrary to his opinion." Pro. mi Dtb. of Ike Cokv., X, 38. 
From i8a9 to 1E48 the length of the average tenteoce at crimliula in 
the EaMerti Penitentiary and In the Philadelphia County Prison wu, 
white pertons, 3 years 8 months a days; negcoea, 3 years 3 momha 14 
days. Of the white criminals 15% were pardoned before the end of 
their terms; of the negroes, 3 %, Htaith and Monaliiy of Cuni/iclj 
(1B49), 7, 9: J. of S., iSia. vol, II, 430. 
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The feeling ag:ainst negroes, which was strongest 
in the lower classes, deepened in intensity and spread 
to the more representative people of the state. It was 
manifested in attempts made to effect new legal dis- 
criminations against colored people ;" and in their grad- 
ual exclusion from white churches and from places of 
amusement," In 1825 a traveller noted that in the jail 
of Philadelphia County the black prisoners could not 
sit on the same benches with the whites," In 1838 a 
negro could have access to a theatre only in a certain 
part." 

The deepening prejudice was greatly enhanced by the ,- 
anti-slavery dissensions of the thirties. In 1831, when 
the citizens of New Haven in Connecticut resolved to 
oppose the estabhshment of a negro college there," a 
meeting in Philadelphia passed enthusiastic resolutions 
commending their attitude in avoiding this monstrous 
evil, and said that their action commanded the admira- 
tion of every true lOver of his country." About this 
time it was the custom to drive negroes away from In- 
dependence Square on the Fourth of July, since they 
were considered to have had no part in the founding of 
the nation." In 1838 it was affirmed that the feelings 

"/, of S„ iSiJ-rfrj, p. 5*0; Rep. of Pa. Sue. Abol. SI. in Mm. Four- 
tetnth Amir. Conv. Abol SI., Phlla.. iSi6, p. ?. 

"Fearon, Narrative, 167, 16S; Usrryat, Diary, 149. 

X Bernbard of Saxe-Weiniar, Rtise, I, tij. 

" Marrjat, Diary, 1«. 

"Hiuari'i Registrr, VIII, 196. 

"In^irtr, Dec. i, 1S31. 

11 " WhocTH- can call to mind a celebralion of our da; of Independence 
in Pbiladelphia five and thirty years ago, may remember that the iiart 
of the day'a exerciKS which the boya took npon themaehrea was to atone 
and club colored people out of Independence Square, becaux ' nisgers 
had nothing to do with the fourth of July," " (fAy Colortd Ftopli in 
Philadelphia Art Excluded frorn tht Strtti Cars (t866), 13. 
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of the white people were such that annihilation would 
result to the negro, if an attempt were made to let him 
vote." In 1837 and 1838 it was repeatedly said by rep- 
resentative men in the most public places that negroes 
were and must remain an inferior and degraded race." 
It was felt that they had made no progress, that they 
could make none, and that they should not be allowed 
to make any." 

The attitude of the puHic was such as to cause grave 
aj^rehenslon on the part of the negro's friends. In 
1839 the Yearly Meeting of the Quakers at Philadelphia 
directed particular attention to the rising tide of 
prejudice." About this time George Combe, the 
phrenologist, desiring that a certain negro hear one of 
his lectures, was compelled to get him into the hall by 
stealth, and keep him lurking near the door, so that no 
notice might be taken of his presence." The same writer 
states that so great was the prejudice and aversion felt 
even by educated and humane people, that they would 
shrink back from the gates of Heaven if they saw a 

" speech of Mr. Sturdevant. Pro. and Deb. of (fee Conv., iSj^-iSiS, 
IX, 3ii. Also ibid., 349. 

" Ibid., IX, 3'S; PrestHt Slate . . . Free People of Color . . . PhUa- 
delphia (tijg). 4. 

"In hla ipeech oD negro suffrage, Jan. 10, 1S3S, Mr. Sterigerc said; 
" The field of iDd;.'stiT. enterpiiie and science has been equally open 
10 them. — And what Inilancu of successful industiy or enterprise, and 
intellectual superiority have the 40,000 ueEroei of this state produced? 
None worth notice." Pro. and Deb. Conv., X, 86. 

directed towards thoie people of colour who reside among us, and are 
nominally tree. Thli clau of our fellow-nieo are the objects of a cruel 
prejudice, whkh there Is reason to fear is rather increasing among us, 
■nd tbcjr are snbiected to oumeroos disabilitiu wbich an very unfavor- 
able to thdr moral and religioiu improvement." Extract from Mm. Yrly- 
M., April, 1S3?. Broadside in H. S. P., TW* 78, vol. 3. 
"Notts OH till Uniltd Staiei, II, 48, 49- 
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negro within." The intensity of this feeling, which 
now extended from the highest to the lowest ranks of 
society, was a matter of wonder to nearly every for- 
eigner who visited the state." 

After 1840 it was admitted that no career was c^n 
to the negro, and that he had little chance to rise* 
James Forten, richest and most honored among the 
colored people of Philadelphia, found that he was unable 
to obtain any advancement for his two sons, well edu- 
cated though they were." By some it was now asserted 
that education could bring the negro no adequate recom- 
pense, since he would merely find himself possessed of 
attainments that could neither be used nor rewarded." 
There was now less disposition to give him schools ; 
and for a while there was absolute unwillingness to 
admit negro youths into the Philadelphia House of 
Refuge." All the while the newspapers reflected the 
general spirit Only at intervals was there a note of 
protest or an offer to help." As a rule the feeling was 
one of cynicism and disgust. In 1851 the Evening Bul- 
letin maintained that the negro had ni^ been raised by 

'Notit on tfw Unittd Stalls, II, fij. 64- He add^ " Onir the 
w«tiiily phiUolhropie view them as men, and trtat them with real regard." 

" SltHch of ihi Inltmal CondilioH of the Unilid Slalti of Amrrica, 
by RustidH (1I16), 30. Capt. Harryat, Diary, 149, layi: " SbvnUi 
ia the degree of contempt and dialike in which the free blacki are held 
in all the free Suies of America. They are deprived of their tishU as 
citizena; and the white panper who holda out his hud fo> charity (and 
there ia no want of beggaca In Philadelphia) wilt turn away from a 
negro, or coloured man, with disdain " (183S). 

" Cf. Sketchtt of tht Higktr Clasiei of Colored SocUly, 64. 

"L^ll, Traveh in North Amtrica in Ihe Yean iW-», etc, t, 164, 

■fiS ('843)- 

" Skttcho of tht Hither Clatitt, 95. 9^- 

" Cf. leriea of letter* in protest in PttiHtjhiaHiaH, Jan. lo, 11, 14, 15, 
184s. 
" Cf. editorial in Intuirir, Mar. 37, 184B. 
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frcedmn ; that he had made no prc^ess ; that in Penn- 
sylvania he filled the jails and the alms-houses ; and 
that the quarters in which he dwelt were pest-holes frcmi 
which diseases spread. In Pennsylvania he was of right 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. If he desired 
to rise it would be well for him to go elsewhere. He 
deceived himself if he thought that he could remain 
there and ever escape from his servile condition." By 
this time it had even become difficult for his friends to 
raise money for charitable purposes." At the time, 
therefore, when the Civil War burst upon the country 
pro-slavery advocates could with some reason point to 
the treatment of the negro in states like Pennsylvania, 
and could feel that De Tocqueville was right when he 
said twenty-five years before, that race prejudice was 
stronger in those states which had abolished slavery 
than in those states where it still remained." 

These hostile and bitter feelings, which were such a 
travesty of the high hopes of the negro's friends, and 
such a tragic sequel to the auspicious beginning made 
by the liberators eighty years before, were the result 
primarily of two causes : first, the enormous inBux of 
poor and untrained negroes frcMn the South ; and sec- 
ondly the obvious worthlessness of so many of the / J ^ 
negroes both refugee and native. £Jh the background ^^^ 
there was always that essential, primitive aversion ^ 
which the race of one color seems to feel for the racej 
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of another, and which during; the last thirty years be- 
fore the Civil War was increased by the fury against 
"abolitionism" and the fear of disunion. Yet the two 
most real and speciiic causes which any white man 
living in Pennsylvania between 1800 and 1861 would 
have advanced to explain his prejudice, were the im- 
migration and the increase of negroes, and the increase 
of negroes' crime. 

Whether it would have been possible for black people 
in Pennsylvania to gain full sympathy and to enjoy 
such measure of equality as they deserved, supposing 
that the state had had to deal only with its native 
population, cannot now be known. The kindly rela- 
tions at first existing between the races would have lent 
enduring interest to such an experiment. But un- 
fortunately Pennsylvania lay on the frontier against 
slavery, with its great hordes of negroes bond and free. 
As slavery in the South became more rigid, and as 
laws of greater stringency against the free negro were 
passed there, Pennsylvania always seemed like a haven 
of liberty for runaway slaves and oppressed freedmen, 
so that from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there commenced a steady stream of immigrants and 
fugitives which diminished little in volume during the 
next sixty years." Many of these refugees were 

" " Hetpott »re very nnmeroai. Tlii« is the first city of refuge at 
which they Brrive after makiai tbeir eacape from the Knith." Finch, 
Travili in tkt Uiittd Statti and Canada, js (writmg of FhilB., 1S33). 
" There is no State in the CoDfederac]! more exposed (o the Incnrsions 
of the refuse btack inhabitants of others, than Pennsylrania . . . Accord- 
ingly they are daily flowing in upon her — occupying the time of her crim- 
inal courts — Elliug her jails and poor-houses, and sauntering through her 
towns and villages in misery and want; ..." Detuy, Political Gradt of 
thl Fret Co/OKred Population, g, 9. 
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wholly uniitted to maintain themselves, and became a 
burden upon the community wherever they went." 

The alarm which Pennsylvania felt over pauper ne- 
groes was evident in 1804, when an attempt was made 
to lay a tax on all free negroes in orAer to provide a 
sum for the maintenance of such of them as thereafter 
became chargeable." In 1806 the Friends lamented the 
deterioration in character of the colored people in Phila- 
delphia, and affirmed that the constant influx of runa- 
ways was the cause." In 1815 two representatives from 
Philadelphia caused the appointment of a committee 
to consider the preventing of all immigration of ne- 
groes. A bill was introduced, which was su^frted by 
a number of petitions, but it did not become a law." 

The negro refugees showed a tendency to huddle 
together in the cities and the large towns. In these 
places they depressed the wages of the negroes already 
dwelling there, and by causing a surplus of unskilled 
labor gave rise to crowds of loitering, mischievous beg- 
gars, a nuisance to the community wherever they 

migratiani of emaDcipated negroes from otber atalei, wtw being in moM 
caaes deprived of the beneBu of education or moral instroction, become 
an useless and not unfrequenily a burtheniome addition to her popola- 
tion." J. 0/ H., IS13-IS14, p. 834. 

"/. of H., iSoi-iSoS, pp. 114, "S- Cf. also /. of S.,iSo4-iSas, pp. ajfi, 
JS7. »7B, 310. 

- Rep. Pa. Soc. Abol. SI. in M». Elevitiih Amir. Cofiv. Abol. SI., 
Phila., iao6, p. 13. " Freed from the shackles, but not from the vices of 

pleasure or employment. Some indeed embrased the opportunitiei wbich 
everywliere presented, of obtaining an boneat aupport. But too mauf 
served only to swell tbe Hat of our criminals and augment the oatalosue 
of our paupera." Min. Tailfth Amrr. Conv. Abol. SI., Phila., iStv- p. 16- 
"/, af H., iSi!-iSi3, pp. ai6, 43a, jS;, s8S, 589; id., 1S13-1814, p. 101. 
The bill was opposed by abolitionists and negroes. 
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Stayed," In 1813 the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of 
Philadelphia petitioned the Legislature for relief, ask- 
ing that free negroes be taxed to suHX>rt their poor, 
that a strict registry be kept of them, and that they be 
obliged to make satisfaction for crime by servitude. 
The petition stated that in Philadelphia there were four 
thousand negroes not recorded." Following upon this 
in the next year a bill was prepared authorizing the 
imprisonment at hard labor of such idle and disorderly 
persons. The bill passed the House, but was lost in 
the Senate," 

While Philadelphia continued to ask for relief other 
cities were suffering also. In 1803 there was a carefully 
organized conspiracy among the negroes of York to 
bum the town." Fires were started in several jJaces, 
but the citizens did not realize their danger until eleven 
buildings had been destroyed and six attempts made to 
cause a general conflagration. Then numerous arrests 
followed ; after which crowds of negroes armed and 
made ready to break open the jail. For a few days 
there was a reign of terror ; business came to a stand- 
still ; the place was patrolled by armed guards ; and the 

■■ " Od they come vith alt the accumulated depravity which they have 
been Iodk accuitomed to; such as lyint, pilfering. Mealing, (wearing, 
deceit, and a thauoand meaaer vice), the fruiti of alavcrjr. When ther 
arrive, they almost generally abandon theraselreB to all manner at de- 
bauchery and disBipation, to ibe great annoyance of many of our ddiena." 
Branagao, Striaiu Remanjiramctt . . . Continitit of Spiculatiam and 
AfiimadvtrtiiHis, on tht Bectnl Revival af Ih* Slant Trad; etc. (1B05), 
68. The author i> speaking of runawaya from the South. 

"J, of H., iSii-sli}, pp. 481, 481. 

" 7. of H., lSl3-ai4. pp. 84, 364, 448, 458. 493, 494. 49S. 498; /. of S„ 
iSij-iSri, pp. 417, 504. 

** This leemi to have originated in revenge for the imprisotinient of a 
negreas convicted of polaoning. Cf. Prowell. Htitory of York Cotintf, 
788. 
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governor was besought to send help." In the end quiet 
was restored, and twenty of the miscreants punished 
for arson." In 1820 Harrisburg was infested with so 
many idle persons, and there occurred so many fires 
supposedly incendiary, that a vigilance committee was 
organized, after which numbers of negroes left at 

It is not surprising, then, that there was a constant 
stream of petitions from all over the state asking the 
Legislature to prevent immigration of negroes. Fre- 
quently the Legislature considered a bill to this effect, 
but never passed it," That no action was taken seems 
to have been owing to the horror which the people of 

•■The HUTcei are ■ nurnber of letters in MiKelliofous HSS., 1738- 
l8i>6. Yoik and Cumbeiland CouDties, 163. 165, 167. One letter uyi: 
" For daya past, we have been alarmed by the hourly cry of Fire." An- 
•tbcr, " Excuse this Scrawl— I am worn out." 

" Prowell, Hittory of For* County. 788. 

Thaa. Gaiittt. May 31, 1820. At this time HaniabDrg found it 

twenty-four baun in a book kept by the mayor. Ibid. 

" Cf. J. 0/ H.. iSig-iSxj. pp. 341, 51 1 ; J. ft H; itl'-'SjJ, vol. I, 48. s8. 
iiB, 1E3, 307, 33S, 710, 907, giS, 933. 945> 9S3, 9g6; I, 0/ S., 1S31-1S3!, 
pp. 797, S14: /. of H., aii-itii, vol. I, aj, 87, 91, 100. log, 117. 136, 144, 
ISO, 158, 186, 361, i7S, 37a. fi^s; .'■ of S., ii32-iB33, p. 91 J«aiiir«r, Feb. 
8, i8jj; /. af H., itji-iSs5. vol. I, 383; 7. of H., rtjJ-/»jg, vol. I. 850; 
J. of S., iS3i-ii39. vol. 1. 368, 569, 607, 666; /. of H.. rf*», vol. I, lai; 
J. of H; iSis, pp. 886, 887, 907; }. of H., rfjJ, vol. I, ai, js, 106, 14J, 
T70, 191, 148. The law proposed in 185a would have pnt a fine upon all 
litiieoa of Pennsylvania who in any way encouraged a negro or mulatto 
to emigrate into the commonwealth. Cf. (Harriiburg) (CAJe StiUi Jour- 
nal, Jan. 39, iBja. For memorial againal it, cf. broadside TW* 78, vol. 
11. H. S. P.; J. of S., iSfi, pp. 76, 301, 313. 384, 398, 406, 431, 4S3, S"0. 
SS7, 700, 863; alaa numennis petitjona against the law asked for; J. of H., 
sSsi, vol. I, s8. 140, 161. 167, 534. SSo; J. of H.. lSS4, p. 101; /. of H.. 
•SSS, pp. So, 63, 90; /. of S., iSsi, pp. 6a, t8i; J. of H., lSs6, p. 180; 
/. of H., iSsT, pp. an, 30a, 379. 385, 467; }. of S., 185T, PP- m. "SO. 40Si 
J. af H., iSsT-iSfS, p. 347; !■ of S., iS^-illi, p. 167; /. of S.. iSsg, pp. Ms, 
391; J- of H., lS6n, pp. 114. 309, 337. 36s. *8o, 3»7. J7S. 44", 4«'. 77t- 
774. 83S! J- of S; 1S60, pp. 77, 131. 360, joj, 304. 40<- Cf. also Pro. 
and Drb. Canv., iSu-itfi, 1, 1911 II, 199-301. 
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Pennsylvania had of slavery. However much they 
came to dislike the negro, they hated slavery more, 
and accordingly could never bring themselves to close 
their doors to the fugitive." There were many, also, 
who believed that negroes wouM be peaceable and in- 
dustrious if given a chance. It was for the latter reason 
that in 1833 the Legislature would not put a stop to the 
bringing in of negro servants." 

Nevertheless adverse sentiment continued. In 1850 
a petition asked that freedom of movement be taken 
from negroes." In the same year it was asserted that 
they were an insufferable burden, that they showed 
nearly every form of destitution ^d depravity, and 
that they afforded a scene which might well give rise 
to the worst apprehensions." That there was some 
basis for such fears, may be seen from the fact that as 
far back as 1834 twelve per cent, of the paupers in the 
Philadelphia almshouse were negroes, of whom many 
had come from Etelaware, Maryland, and Virginia." 
In 1847 a partial enumeration of the negroes of Phila- 
delphia showed that nearly half of them had come from 
outside the state." 

« See /. of H., 1S60, pp. 771-774- 
" /. of S.. iSi^-iSss, voL 1, 486. 
"/. ofH.. rfio, vol. I. 7S9. 
" Fentuyloaiion, Dec. ii, iSjo. 
•• Hasard'i Rig., XV, 157. 

« The StatiiHcal Inquiry made in that ^ear (boved that the toUl nuni- 
ber of nesTDH ia Philadelphia wa> 10,140. Of thoae vhoH birth-pUce 
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The second cause of race prejudice in Pennsylvania 
was the apparent deterioration in character of the ne- 
groes there, and the immense increase in the number of 
their crimes. In colonial days negro criminals had not 
been lacking ; but either because of stricter control then, 
or because of better disposition, negroes had never at- 
tracted special attention because of their evil deeds, 
nor as a class seemed abnormally vicious. For a gen- 
eration after slavery had come to an end no great 
change could be noticed ; and though from time to 
time some serious ccmiplaints were made, generally the 
charge was that negroes were saucy, or that they 
were not improving as fast as the efforts made for 
them would warrant." Afterwards, however, an im- 
mense change was apparent. 

Thus in the winter of 1821-1822 the streets of Phila- 
delphia became dangerous by night and unsafe by 
day." The newspapers were forced to lay special stress 
upcm the situation," and the governor in his message 
of the following winter said that the records of the 
criminal courts furnished incontestable evidence that 
within the past five years crime among the people of 
color had increas^ faster than they had increased in 
numbers." In 1823 the grand jury of Philadelphia 
presented the great number of tippling-houses, dram- 

" Branigtai, Striom Remoitttraitcet, 6S, 69 (nole); PhSa. Gattttt, 
July iz, Au|. 1, 180s; Dec. 3. 1806; Jan. la, Feb. 15, iSoS; Central Ad- 
vtnittr. Jan. ii. 1806: Weld. Trav<li through Iht Slaiti of North 
Amtrica, and Ihc Provmcei of Utter and Lover Canada durint tht 
yean 1795, 1796 and iTW. p. 36 (!79S); Min. Sirlh Coxv. Abol. Soci,. 
Fhila., i&o, pp. 6, 7. 

"National Caittle, Nnv. 33, 30. iBii; Phila. Gatette, Nov. 24. iSit, 
Feb. ti, iSii. Cf. ibid., Feb. 14, iS, iSai. 

T/. "Juititia" in the Phila. Gaulle, May 12, 1821. 

"4 Pa. Arch., V, 386. In 1821 ihere were sent to the Philadelphi* 
penhenlUry 113 neeroes and ig? white people. Cf. Rep. of the VialliiiB 
"la. Gaielle, Oct 18, 1822. 
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shops, and cheap dancing-halls in the alleys of the negro 
quarters, and recommended a law making it more diffi- 
cult for negroes to become domiciled in Pennsylvania." 
This ccmdition of affairs was not characteristic of 
Philadelphia only, though most evident there; it was 
a matter for alarm in widely different parts of the 
state." In Harrisburg in 1836 it was necessary for 
strangers to be careful in passing through the by- 
streets, for they were infested with worthless negroes 
ready to commit any crime," 

The disproportionate criminality of negroes at- 
tracted much attention. In some years their crime was 
four times as great as their numbers warranted." The 
jails, the prisons, the penitentiaries were crowded with 
them," Again and again the leading men of the state 
referred to this fact." In 1836 a committee of the Sen- 

"Pkila. CatetU, Mar. zo, 1S13. 

"Cf. DoyleitBwn Democrat, Jan. 24, 1S15; PkUa. Gialtlt, Apr. IB, 
iSas (Norriatown); Ufland Utiian in Phila. Gas., Jan. iG, tgl6; Rtaditit 
ChronicU in Phila. Gax., July s8, 1827; Bulltr Rel-ojiiory in Inguirir, 
July 19, jSjo; Germanteum Ttlegraph in Phila. Gat., Oct 19, i8js. 

"HarrisbMTg Republican in Phila. Cattlle, May 9, 1836. In 1843 the 

ditional powers to deal with the colored population. /. of S., 1S41, vol. 

I, looC. 
" Cf. tables for the years 1813, 1S14, iSa;, iSaS, printed in the Phila. 

Gaxette, Mar. 5, 1838. 

Ct. Quar. Sess. Oyer and Terminer Mayor's Coort 

White Black White BUcIc White BUcIt 



184 98 9S 134 10 1 7 3 133 34 S* « 

694 45B 4"o 466 40 1* '9 "3 69' "o 3SS a63 

Cf. also Haiard'i Regisltr, I, 144, 34}, 

" Cf. Hasard's Regiitir, III, 114; Htallh and Uaralily of Convicu, 3. 

"Cf. Haiard'i Rieintr, II. js6l J. R- Tyson. Ditcovrie btfart III* 
Young Men-, Coloni^alion Sodely of Piansyloania, ts. 
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ate reported that the priscms and the poor-houses were 
filled with negroes, and that in a few years the dis- 
parity of crime would be absolutely intolerable " Mean- 
while brawls occurred, the streets were unsafe, houses 
were broken into, men and women were insulted." It 
is altogether useless to attempt to catalogue these 
crimes. It is sufficient to say that the newspapers con- 
tinually record them." In 1837 the records of the East- 
em Penitentiary for seven years showed that negroes 
committed thirty-six per cent, of criminal deeds in Phil- 
adelphia." At this time they constituted nine per cent, 
of the city's population. During the next ten years the 
f^res showed no change for the better ;" while during 
the ten years thereafter other sources show that there 
was little improvement." It was on the strength of such 
evidence as this that just before the Civil War a pro- 
slavery writer asserted that in Pennsylvania freedom 
had caused the negro to deteriorate, and that he had 

"/. of S., itsi-iSiS, vol I, 6ao. 

"Cf. PUIa. GoMttf, July 19, 183?; I»qairtr, Aug. 11, 1837; ColittHbia 
Spy, Oct. »8. 1837; (Hatrieburg) Ch'OHitlt, Mar. 1, 1837- 

"See (or exunple, DauphiH Guardian, Jui. j, 180S; FranhltH Gatitl*, 
Dec 6, 1S19; (York) Indtpindent Rtfoblican, Julf ], 1811 ; U. S. Gtatlt, 
Feb. IS. igag; Juljr 19. i837;Pftao. GonfM, Dec. 33,1819; June 37. "Bjaj 
Jan. 9. 1836; Jen. 9, June 33, Oct. 33, 1B37; Jan- 3, 11, 13, Feb. 6, 11, 15, 
M«r. s. May 3«, June 13, 1841! Gretmburf CoMttte, May 6, i8jj; 
(LcDCMter) Anti-Masonic Herald, Not. ig, 1830; Inguirlr, June a6, 1830; 
Nov. 31, Dec 39. 1831; Apr. aS, Dec. 3j, 1S34; June 30, 1837; SeiiC 
J, 184S1 ^mmcan Smtintt, Jan. 11, 183S; Ftitniylvaman, Julf 39, Ang. 
30. Nov. 3D, Dec 31, a6, 18361 Feb. 35, Sept. 10, 1843; Sept. 7, 1843; 
Jin. 8, 1850; Feb. 14, 1857; Craviford Dtmocral, Jan. 9, 1838; Spirit 
of tht Timet, Uar. aa, 1849: Bulletin, Aug. is, iSsti Pnblie Ltdgtr, 
Apr. 37, 1857; North Amtritan, Mar. 7, 1857; (Grecnaburg) Herald, liar, 
30, i8s9; (Hairiibnrg) Daily Patriot, Sept. 6, iSs9. 

"Prettnt State of the Free People of Color, 17. 

— StBtietital Inquiry, 38) /. of S., 1S49, vol. II, 43a. 

"Cf. Tenth Annual Rep. Phila. Co. Priton, in Pennsylvanian, Mar. 11, 
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there revealed such characteristics as to make evident 
his need for supervision and restraint." 

It was in vain that such friends as the neg^ro stilt bad 
pointed out that a great part of all this crime was com- 
mitted by fugitive slaves and illiterate freedmen from 
the South, and that even in Pennsylvania, since the 
negro often lacked OMwrtunity and lived in the midst 
of poverty and want, he was continually beset with 
temptati(Mis which he had not yet learned to resist." 
These arguments were not accepted. For most people 
it was sufficient that the deeds were done by black 
men. 

In addition there was another cause of an entirely 
different nature. If great numbers of negroes fell into 
disrepute because of their poverty, idleness, and crime, 
many more were disliked because of their efficient in- 
dustry and their successful competition with white 
laborers. After 1780 the more reliable negroes b^an 
to monopolize certain occupations, and as time went 
on, what with their own improvement, what with the 



■NicboE^ Forty Ywt. etc, II, »39- 


Cf. also Wataon, Annals 


(aulhor's MS). S34: "The SI«e» of Phi 


ada were a happier claa. of 


People than the free blacks of the present da 


y generally are who taint 


the very air by their vicci & exhilrit every 


sort of vretchedaen and pro- 




avorable iudgnieDt aa to the 




c Remarks of Dr. J. R. £t>r> 


d«i, 0/ Philadelthia Co «. (*( AboliH 


H QmiHen, etc. (1838), B, 9. 



temptation of the dram-shop, lead them step by step ta s life of indolence 
and crime; and the criminal records of all the courts are therefore greatly 
swelled by the ofFcnces of the free coloured population." Bucldngham, 
Eaittm and fCestim StaHi, II, 35, aS (184a). At this time, the author 
(ays, the proportion of the negroei 10 the whole population was 1:33, 
the proportion of their crime to that of white people, 1: 3. Ibid. In 
1847 il was asserted that of the negro criminals 33-7% were from free 
states, 66.3% from slave states. Needles, Tin Veofi' PrBgriis, li, IJ. 
Cf, Slalijtical Inquim^ aB. For the relative nombers of negroes and 
white people in Pennsylvania at difCerent times, see Appendix. 
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continnal assistance of the Pennsylvania Abolition So- 
ciety, they were able to make their competition felt. 
In 1834 white men in Philadelphia demanded that for 
certain work negroes should not be employed." In 1838 
it was asserted that the domestic servants there were 
all negroes, that negro women were beginning to dis- 
place white seamstresses, and that further immigra- 
tion of Southern negroes would certainly depress the 
wages of white laborers and artisans." In magnitude 
this cause of prejudice was less than either of the oth- 
ers ; but it was based on a deep seated belief, which 
found expression at frequent intervals." 

Since therefore the constant influx of negroes was 
accompanied both by the eccmomic pressure of the 
good, and the crime and lawlessness of the bad ; since 
in spite of every discouragement men saw new negroes 
coming every year ; since they saw wages depressed and 
the labor market overstocked ; since they witnessed the 
unwise provocation on the part of impudent negroes 
and the continued series of graver crimes, robberies, 
burglaries, murders, and assaults ; it is not difficult to 
understand how some sudden happening, or some act 
of exceptional atrocity, could cause wild outbursts of 

"Nilts'i Register, XLVI, 441. Niks thought " Thu is going a. ■ ton- 
Bidcrablc length.' " 

""Twenty years ago the poor man had no hesitation in placing his 
daughter in a reapecCable family aa a acrrant; . . . The fashion became 
general to have colored servants. They could be obtained at lower wages, 
and the white girl, who had respect for herself, could Dot put herself 
on an equality with colored scrrants: few places were left where while 
girls could he employed. Unable to get emptoyment as seriants, the 
needle is the next resort; so many are thrown on that means of subsis- 
tence that prices are reduced; even here colored females, to a limited 
extent, enter into competition." Dr. Burden, Rimarkt (i8j8>, 10. 

"Cf. CHarrisburg) Key Stone, June 10, 1851. 
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passion such as were witnessed in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere in the years from 1832 to 1849. 

The first negro riot in Philadelphia occurred in 1834, 
Previous to that time there had been occasional dis- 
turbances between negroes and white men," but in that 
year many signs foreboded graver trouMe. At this 
time "abolitionism" had awakened extreme wrath in 
all the Middle States, and the slightest provocation, in 
some instances the mere sight of a negro, had been suffi- 
cient to bring about an explosion in the Eastern cities. 
During July there was a disturbance at Newark, and a 
terrible riot at New York." These events had been 
seized upon by the Philadelphia papers, which solemnly 
warned abolitionists not to come to the city, and at the 
same time admonished the n^roes not to provoke a 
disaster which seemed to be in the very air. In spite 
of these warnings the disaster came on August 12." 

A crowd of men and boys began by demolishing a 
notorious resort. After this a mob surged down 
through the negro quarters committing violence of every 
kind, while great crowds of negroes and white men ■ 
fought with clubs and stones. On the next day a mob 
ruined the African Presbyterian Oiurch, after which 
they attacked negro houses promiscuously, ripping up 
the beds, destroying the furniture, and beating negroes 
in dreadful fashion. In such barbarous frenzy were the 
rioters that in one house they hurled a corpse out of its 
coffin, and in another they threw a dead baby on the 
floor. On the next day the police, at first almost power- 

" U. S. GoMittt, Oct. 10, la, iSja; Pfata. Giutlti, Oct lo, 1831. 

"Wemir* Daily Advtrtiitr. Jaly 11, 1834; Ntw Ytrk Joanai of Com- 
merce, JdIj la, 1834; Ntw York Commircial Advtr^tr, July 11, 1S34. 

"Cf. Ptnntylvmian, July 11, 14, 1834! V. S. Gutitt, July 11. la, 
18341 Inquirir, Jul; 14, ij, 16, aS, 1S34; Phila. Cairlle, July 14, 1834. 
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less, gradually put a stop to the violence ; but not until 
a church in Southwark had been entirely destroyed, and 
a battle with armed negroes had with difficulty been 
averted. During these three days a great deal of prop- 
erty owned by negroes was destroyed ; while the negroes 
themselves were completely terror-stricken." A com- 
mittee of citizens, who were appointed to enquire into 
the cause of this trouble, reported that the rioters had 
deliberately destroyed property in order to make ne- 
groes go away ; that they were moved to their hatred 
because they believed that negro labor was depriving 
them of work ; because negroes had notoriously 
shielded their criminals ; and because negro churches, 
owing to their noise and disorder, had come to be re- 
garded as a nuisance to the neighborhood." The better 
people of Philadelphia deplored the violence and in- 
justice which had been perpetrated ; yet within a year 
like scenes were enacted again. 

In 1835 an attempt to murder a gentleman was made 
by a half-witted negro. Immediately the public mind 
became much excited, and in spite of eflforts to preserve 
order, a huge mob collected and rioted through the 
streets. Everywhere the negroes fled, such as were 
overtaken being shamefully beaten. A row of n^ro 
houses was attacked, and one being set on fire the fire- 
men were not allowed to come near it. As showing the 
temper of the people, it was said that many respectable 

"Htaard't Rtgiittr, XIV, liS-iagj Phila. Caielte, Aug. 14, 15, 19. 
1834; U. S. Gastlte, Aug. ij, 1834; Iniiuirir, Aug, 14, 15. 18, 19, 20, 
1834; KiUi't Rteitttr. XLVI, 413, 435. On August ao there wu again a 
diaturbiDCC, Iboimb a slight one. See /nquiVcr, Aug. 32, 1834. At 
Colnrabui there were several diaturbances, oue of whkb was serloas. See 
Columbia Spy, Aug. 23, 30, Oct. i, 1S34; Haxard'i Rtgiiler, XIV, I43i 
ijy, Pkila. GoMittt, Aug, 35, 1834; Inquirtr, Oct. 7. 1834. 

" Report in Hatard-i Regutir, XIV, 101-103. 
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citizens swelled the crowd of spectators, while the in- 
activity of the police was a matter of comment." 

The next disturbance, which occurred in 1838, was 
directed less against the negroes than against the "abo- 
litionists ". On May 14 of that year there was opened 
in Philadelphia a place of assembly called Pennsylvania 
Hall. It was afterwards said that this hall had been 
erected as a place for the discussion of various subjects, 
but during the four days of its existence the exercises 
consisted almost entirely of speeches by noted anti- 
slavery advocates on slavery and abolition." During 
these days the public mind was much inflamed by re- 
ports that the black and the white delegates walked to 
the hall arm in arm, and that they sat tc^ether without 
any distinction," Meanwhile men were seen prowling 
around the building, and occasionally stones were 
hurled through the windows, so that appeals were 
made for protection ; but the authorities dallied, until 
on the night of May 17 a mob gathered. The mayor 
asked the crowd to be orderly; but the tone of his 
speech was such that immediately upon his departure 
the building was set on fire and burned to the ground. 
On the next day it seemed as though pandemonium had 
br(^en loose." When night came there was fighting in 

■"Haiard'i Rtgister, XVI, 36-38; Pfii/o. Gatette, July 13, 14, tS, 16, 
I?, 18, 18351 Sinlintt, July 14, 15. 1835; PinmyhiiniaK, Jaly ts, 16, 
1835; Isaac FsrriBh, Brief Memeirs of Thomas Shipley and EduiH P. 
Atlee, 8-1 1. 

" Cf. History of Ptnttsylvania Hall, Which Wat Destroyii by a Hob, 
3- "37. 

"Sentinel, May, 19, i8j8i Buctingham, Eailtm and Weslem Slattt, 
II, 94. For a lomewlmt similar occurrence about 1793, cf. Diary of the 
Chevalier de Pantgibaud, wbo calls it a " gratuitoui insult to the rnaDDCn 
aad cuatoms which prevail in the country"; quoted in Sachae, Thi 
EilifiiHU and Sociai Condilionj of Philadelphia, ijto-iioo, p. 18. 

"Hiitory of Pennsylvania HatI, 140. 
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the streets between negroes and white men, and a mob 
set fire to the colored orphan asylum and attacked a 
colored church. Quiet was presently restored, but the 
attitude of Philadelphia was sufficiently shown in that 
the authorities declared that the mob had been com- 
posed of strangers, and that ncme were recognized." 
The trustees of the hall made a claim for damages, 
but their daim was dragging its way through unsym- 
pathetic commissions as late as 1840, and was still before 
the courts in 1847." 

In 1839 there was a disturbance at Pittsburg, in 
which several negro tenements were pulled down ;" but 
there was nothing of great consequence until in 1842 
there was another serious outbreak in Philadelphia on 
the occasion of a negro procession. It was a time not 
only when race feeling was running high, but when 
thousands of laborers were out of work. Nevertheless 
on August I the negroes of the city rashly undertook 
to celebrate the aboliticm of slavery in the West Indies 
by an ostentatious parade, in which they carried sug- 
gestive emblematic banners. Almost immediately an 
attempt was made to break up the procession, and for 
two hours the streets were the scene of a violent battle 
with bricks and stones, in which many people were 
wounded. In the afternoon immense crowds had col- 
lected; houses occupied by negroes were pelted with 
stones ; and when two boys passing an alley were fired 

-Ibid. 

"S Pa. Stale Rep. (Barr), 104-110. Od the whale subject of thii riot, 
lee U. S. Gatitte, Utj 16, tS. ig, at, », 1838; Amtrican Datiy Advtr- 
Hitr, MsT IS, >a, 1S38; Pemayhianian, Ml; iS, 19, JO, at, 14, 1838; 
SntiiHl, Mar t8, jg, lo, 1838; Hittnry af PttHuylvania Hall, Which Wat 
Deetroytd by a Mab, Phila., iSjii Sturgc, A Visit lo tkt United States in 
tS4l, p> 4>; Sleigh, AboliHomtm Bxpoied, preface. 

"Pittiburt Advacatt, in FkUa. GatiUe, tlaj 6, 1839. 
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upon, negroes were dragged out and frightfully beaten, 
and boys and old men were hunted down like noxious 
animals." That night the large, new African Hall was 
burned by incendiaries, as was also the Colored Presby- 
terian Church. On the morrow negro families could be 
seen fleeing for their lives; and quiet was only re- 
stored with the aid of troops and extra police. The 
newspapers now spoke with less sympathy than before, 
and the grand jury laid the blame upon the procession." 

For some years after this event there was compara- 
tive quiet, interrupted only by minor disturbances," but 
in 1849 on election night the "Killers of Moyamensing" 
led a raid upon the blacks of St. Mary Street There 
ensued a fierce fight with firearms, in which many 
people were wounded, and in the course of which a 
great fire broke out. When the engines appeared the 
rioters kept them away. Again it was necessary to sum- 
mon military aid," 

These disgraceful occurrences, which at one time 
gained for Philadelphia, particularly, an evil reputa- 
tion, had their immediate causes in various things. 
Thus, it is certain that "abditionism" brought on the 
upheavals of 1834 and 1838; that the attempt upon the 
life of a well known man caused the one in 1835 ; that 
a period of depression and unemployment greatly con- 
tributed to the one in 1842 ; and that excitement at- 
tending the election caused the one in 1849. Notwith- 

•• Phila. Ciueltt, Aug. S, 1B43. 

" U. S. Gattue, Aas- 5, 1S43. 
1, 3, 4, 1843; U. S. GattUe, Aug. 
a, i. 4. 8, 1841- 

■' See for example Reed v. Bias C1B44). 8 Watts and ScTgeant iS^igt. 

"SpirU of (fc» Timw, Oct. 10, 11, i*. ij, 17, 19. 1849. TbU riot waa 
partly eauaed by tcuod of a neitto who waa linns with a white wife. 
Ibid., Oct. II. 
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standing this, a careful study of each one of these 
riots makes inevitable the deduction that the deep, un- 
derlying cause which made every one of them possible, 
and which prepared them long before they burst forth, 
was a fierce, and at least among the tower classes, an 
almost universal, hatred of the negro himself. 

The most logical development of this dislike for the 
negro was seen in the persistent efforts made to get 
him out of the state. In Pennsylvania the scheme of 
colonization had its origin in Idndly efforts made to 
send the negro to a country which he could call his own. 
As far back as 1817 the question was agitated, and in 
that year the negroes of Philadelphia held a meeting to 
consider it. The attitude adopted in this meeting they 
maintained consistently for the next forty years. They 
were contented, they said, with their present situation. 
In Pennsylvania they enjoyed the protection of just 
government and laws, while in Africa they would be 
separated from their friends. There, too, they could 
not but anticipate hardships. Hence they respectfully 
asked that they should not he urged to go." Among 
white people, however, the idea became very popular, 
and was sanctioned in numerous meetings held throi^h- 
out the state." Strong efforts were made to get the 
Legislature to appropriate money for transportation," 
so that the negroes protested in great alarm. Some of 
the newspapers supported them ; while Garrison, 

g FiftHHth Amtrican Conv. 



" M. Ctrer, LttUrt or iIu ColoKuailon Seciily, i8, ig. 

"J. if S., iSi6-iAi!, pp. 363, 3m; id., iSifiSii, pp. iiS, 133, 2jy, 
1. of H., iSij-iSil, pp. 106, 117, 143, 148, 15G, 179, i8a, iga, 301, log, aji, 
a68, 436, 609; Inquirir, Dec i, 1831; J. of H., iSii-itji, Yol. I, 66, 143, 
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addressing a colored assemblage at Philadelphia, told 
them to abandon all thoughts of colonization, and 
maintain their rights as they would defend their lives." 
The negroes solemnly remonstrated against the use of 
coercive measures to further their departure." At a 
convention held m 1833 they proclaimed that in Penn- 
sylvania they were bom, and in Pennsylvania they 
would live and die." 

After 1830 the dcontnant idea was that the removal 
of the negro would not only be good for the n^To, but 
very good for the white man. This feeling, which had 
existed from the start, and which had been growing for 
some years," gathered great force in the troublous times 
of Philadelphia's riots. In 1836 the Young Men's 
Colonization Society petitioned the Legislature for as- 
sistance in carrying out its work, and in that year and 
the years followii^ petitions that such aid be granted 
came from all parts of the state." At this time a com- 
mittee of the Senate recommended that in view of the 
great increase in the numbers of negroes, and their un- 
desirable character, this aid be granted." On one occa- 
sion it seemed likely that a substantial appropriation 
would be made ; but the plan came to nothing." 

"Phila. Gattttt, Dec. 9, iSig; Sept. iti, 1S14- In tSji and 1831 Ibe 
negnies iwued protasti >t Columbia. Harrisburg, PitUburg, and Lewia- 
town. Cf. Gairiioii, Tkoughti, etc., pt. II, 31. 34, 40, 49: Libintar, Jalr 
9, iSji ! GarriKHi, An Addria Delivered before »« Prtt Peepit of Color, 
in Philadelphia, Nea Yorh, etc (iSiO. '6. 17- 

"Min. Second Conv. Improvement Free People of Color, (183J), 8, 

■* Inquirer, Apr. 30, i8jj. 

- Cf. Tanr throngh Parte of the United Slalet and Canada tjr o Britiik 
Subject, ag. 

"/. of S., 1I351S16, YoL 1., 33S. 79i: f- of S., it3S-iS36. lol I., 113, 340, 
348, i6o, a66, 178, ^9'. 33». JS". 37'. 389. 40S. 44*, 678, 7»i; /■ «/ H., 
rfjtf-rfjr.Tol.I, 340. 34'. 3">. 344. Wi, 406. 437. 467. 5"3. S47. S79. 641. 67". 
770. 900, 9S9: ■'. of H., iSff-iSlS, vol. I, aig, 363, 334. 3S', 4*3. 33". SB*- 

" A minority dia>«ite± J. of S., iSu-lBlt, toL I, 679-fiSi. 

•'Pro. and Deb. Cono, iSsr-'Sjl, «>1. X, 174; /. of S., asr-lSH, vol. 1, 
616. 
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Meetings continued to be held for the purpose of de- 
vising plans for sending negroes away ; numerous 
colonization societies were formed; and more drastic 
measures were considered. In 1840 it was proposed to 
lay a tax upon all free negroes in the state in order 
to assist them in getting out of it." In 1850 citizens of 
Lehigh County asked the authorities to expel all negroes 
and persons of color from the state,"* This may be 
said to have marked the culmination of such efforts, for 
although the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
continued to deal with the question, and though the 
newspapers gave it editorial support, the efforts dimin- 
ished in strength and in number, and accomplished sub- 
stantially nothing. Indeed the project had been imprac- 
ticable from the first. Not only was it contrary to what 
was held to be right by some of Pennsylvania's best citi- 
zens" but it had also to encounter physical obstacles 
of such stupendous magnitude, obstacles involved in the 
removal and transportation of many thousands of un- 
willing people, that the scheme was then, as since, 
looked upon as hopeless if not impossible ; a matter less 
to be expected than desired. 

It may therefore be seen that the residence of the 
negro in Pennsylvania was a cause of irritation con- 
stantly increasing. Efforts were made to keep him 
from entering the state ; efforts were made to get him 
to go out. That neither of these designs proved 

"Afriam Ripoiitary, VIII, lis, iBs; XI, i8j, J47. 348; XIV. 63; 
/. of H., iBia, vol. I, 3«7i io8, 614, 6a», 6»3. 680; J, of S.. igfO, p. ajs- 

•"/. of S., rfjO, VOL 1, 4S4, 4J9- 

■"Not by the niBJority, howerer. "The belief ii common to tb« mui 
of white! In the nottb, that the blacks are living among them merely by 
■nSeruice, and that, without the ibadow of wrong, ther mi^t beeoni* 
■object to general deportation "... Tht Afriean'i Right to CtKinukif , 
etc (PhUa., iBtis). p. «. 
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possible of accomplishment served only to render his 
presence more obnoxious. It will now be possible to 
understand more clearly the attempts that were made 
to abridge his rights and curtail his privil^es: es- 
pecially the memorable contest over the suffrage in 
the years 1837 and 1838. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Suffrage. 

It has been shown that the rise of the negro in Penn- 
sylvania was gradual ; that before he became free he 
mounted up through successive stages of servitude; 
and that on gaining freedom his status for a long 
while was not that of the white man. After 1780, when 
the free negro received civil equality, he might seem to 
have finished his ascent ; but later, when the question 
of his pohtical status was a^tated, it was seen that his 
citizenship was not yet complete, and that he had not 
the full rights of a freeman, because he could not vote. 
Since in Pennsylvania the franchise depended upon 
the paying of taxes, the political rights of the negro 
could not be a pressing issue in the early stages of his 
economic rise. As a matter of fact they provoked al- 
most no discussion until the famous controversy in 
1837-1838. 

In the spring of 1837 « Convention assembled to 
draft a new constitution for the state. The question 
of negro suffrage does seem to have been attracting at- 
tention at this time,' but when the article of the consti- 
tution relating to the qualifications of an elector was 
reached, it was proposed in the Convention to limit the 

■ There had been Utile, if any, Dotice of it in the fApeti. 
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franchise to white men.* An interesting discussion 
followed in which some took the ground that a negro 
holding [ffoperty might vote,' others that he never had 
had such a right* The prevailing comment was that to 
allow him the franchise would be inexpedient and un- 
desirable, that it would conduce to social equality, and 
that it would bring ruin upon the negro's head.' After 
a while, however, a new clause was adopted which did 
not specifically exclude negroes.* Shortly after the 
Convention was adjourned for the summer.' 

During these months the discussion had attracted lit- 
tle popular attention. Outside of the Convention it does 
not seem to have created any noticeable interest. In 
the fall, however, the question was suddenly brought 
into the field of politics, when it assumed an importance 
which it was destined not to lose for the next thirty 
years. 

In October, 1837, in Bucks County a defeated candi- 

• " In elecCioni by the ciliien*, eviry freenum of the ege of twenty 
one jeara, having resided in the State two yeaia next before the elec- 
tion, and within that time paid a State or county tM, which rhall have 
been assessed at least six months before the election, ah^ enjoy the 
rights of an elector." Conititation of 1790, art. Ill, sect. I, Poore, 
Federal and Stale ContlilutioHt, II, 1551- For the debiW »ee Pra. and 
Deb. Com.., I, 16* 191, 133, 170. "93; H. 47o, 47a. 

■ Ibid.. II, 4j6, 47a, 479. 

•Jhid., III. 91. 

'Ibid., II, 477, 478, 549. "Every negro in the Sute, worthy and 
worthless — degraded and debased, as nine-tenths of them are, will rash 
to the polls in senseless and unmeaning triumph. The chimney sweep 
and the boot black will eat the fruits of liberty with the virtuoos 
mechanic, laboring man, farmer, and merchant." Ibid,, II. S40, 541. 
" There are some wards of the city, in which I End, if the Coostttutlon 
give them the right, that they will be able, not only to carry the wards, 
but to distribute all the offices." Mr. Martin, Phila., iMd., Ill, 83. Alas 
ibid.. Ill, 84, Sp. 

'Ibid., Ill, 91: 

'The Convention reassembled at HarrisbuTg on Octobet 17. On Novem- 
ber 13 it removed to Philadelphia. 
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date for a local office laid claim to his opponent's seat 
on the ground that negroes had voted for his oppcuent, 
and that this was contrary to law.* That the question, 
in spite of its apparent suddenness, was not entirely 
new at the time, is shown by the magnitude of the 
forces set in motion. The D«nocratic organization in 
Bucks County, feeling its power threatened, held a 
meeting at once, and resolved to try three methods of 
excluding the negro vote : to petition the L^slature, to 
take the matter before the courts, and to have the ob- 
scure phrase in the constitution so amended as to ex- 
clude negroes indubitably.* Meanwhile the newspapers 
related and magnified the affair. It was asserted that 
negroes had gone to the polls armed; that they had 
threatened to shoot down whoever questioned them; 
and that they had been incited to this by members of the 
Abolition Society." In addition it was made plain that '-• 
negroes had voted in a number of localities." This 
awakened astonishment in PhiladeliAia, where there 
was a greater number than in any other place, but 
where, it was said, no negro had ever cast a vote," 

' Sentmel, Not. ii, 1S37. 

' PimnylvaniaH, Oct. 30, 183J; StnHittt, Not. 7, 1S37; DitIi, " Vetra 
Suffrage in Peoniylvanui," Era Uagiuin*, XII, 385 <t903). AUo StK- 
linel. Nov. ■.. 1837. 

"Btdford Gatille, Not. 17, 1S37; DbtIi, Srid. Among Uidk occukiI 
of inciting (he negraei was ODc whoae name became ominouB in the Sonth 
miny years Uler. " Thaddeus SteTCnsI— a man who bas Uught the 
NEGROES to coDtend for tbe rights of a white man at the pollsl bj his 
zealoui support of [he accursed doctrines of ABOLITION." Bidferd 
GoMett.. Not. 17, igj?, 

" Ptnnsylvanian, Oct. 30, 3". 1837, 

" The Ptn*3yliianian, Oct. 30, iSj7, said that while both parties at dmes 

ij.ooo (lii;) Degrnes in Fblladelpbia, " no person bos oTCr been found M 
base and unprincipled as to lead Negro TOteis to the polls, as such TOtea 
would be rejected aa illegal by all parlies." 
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In December Judge Fox of the Bucks County Court, 
to which the case had been brought, handed down a 
decision that the complainant had been legally elected. 
His opinion displayed much learning and ability, and 
was substantially the basis of similar opinions there- 
after. He declared that the right of negroes to vote 
depended upon the interpretation of the constitution, 
which said that in electicms by the citizens all "free- 
men" under certain circumstances should have the 
privilege. The negro, he said, was not a freeman in 
Pennsylvania, and had not been from the first. 

Judge Fox asserted that among the fundamental 
principles of Penn's government these two were of the 
most importance : the right of freemen to choose an As- 
sembly and to be chosen to it, and the right of trial by 
jury. But negroes could not have participated in the 
early Assemblies, since the members were to have all 
the rights and privileges of free bom subjects of 
England, and such as were usual in the King's Amer- 
ican plantations ; while on the other hand almost imme- 
diately after the issuing of Penn's charter of privileges, 
which guaranteed trial by jury to freemen, there was 
passed a law for the trial and punishment of negroes, of 
such effect that a negro could be hanged on the sum- 
mary judgment and sentence of a special court." Thus 

"In 1701 it was praclaimed that the freeinen >hould choose an As- 
■emblj which " ahall hare all other Powers and Privilegu of an Asieni- 
bl7, according to the Righta of the free-bani Subjects of England, and aa 
is uaaal in an; of the King's Plantations in Acoerica." Charter of Priv- 
ilesea, Poore, Ftdiral and Slaii Ceiulituliont, II, 1S38. According to the 
" Lawa agreed upaa in England " " every Inhabitant in the said prorioce, 
that is or shall be a purchaser of one handred acres of land or npwards, 
hla heirs and assigns, and every- person who ehall have paid his passage, 
and taken up one hundred acres of land, at one penny an acre, and have 
cuItivBted ten acres thereof, and every person that hath been a servant or 
bondman, and Is free by liii service, that shaU have taken up his fifty 
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it was certain that at the establishment of Pennsylvania 
the negroes who were slaves had neither of these most 
important rights of citizenship. Furthermore the law 
for the regulation of free negroes passed in 1725-1726 
was such that it could not be supposed that negroes 
even if free were freemen under the charter and laws 
of Pennsylvania ; for although they might be free from 
the control of a private master, yet they occupied an 
inferior status in relation to the government White 
men were governed by one code of laws made by them- 
selves, negroes by another code made by the white men. 
It was plain, therefore, that a free negro was not a free- 
man as the term was understood by the provincial law- 
makers. In 1776 the first state constitution provided 
that elections should be by every freeman," and as it 
made no provision for free negroes, it left their status 
unchanged." The act for the abolition of slavery, 
passed in 1780, gave negroes no political rights, since 
the Assembly had no power to do this." The constitu- 
tion adopted in 1790 made no change." In 1790, said 
Judge Fox, Pennsylvania had taken the Federal Con- 
stitution as a model. In 1789, when this Constitution 

acres of Und, and cnlHvated twenty thereof, and eirery inhabitant, ar- 
tificer, or other rerident in the mid proTince, that pays tcot and lot to the 
gorenuneot, shall be deemed and accounted ■ fteeman" . . . Lam of 
the Provinci af Finntylvaiiia, ittt-ijm, p. 99. Alao ibid., 346, 347. 

u " Every freeman of the full age of twenty-one years, harint resided 
In this state for the space of one whole year next before the day of 
election for representatives, and paid taxes during that time, shall enjoy 
the right of an elector "... Seet 6, Foore, II, iS43. 

""The CoDTCntian of 1776, in making a frame of Government, acted 
ai if no anch beings aa negroes were in ejdBtence." Opinion of Jndgt 

" " The Legislature could not give the n^ro political power. They 
conld not bring within the worda of the ConititutiDn a class of men not 
comprehended by the Conventioa which framed it." Ibid. 

"Foore, II. .551. 
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was adopted, only five of the states had done anything 
to abolish slavery, yet the Constitution said that the 
citizens of one state should be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of the citizens of another. Was it likely that the 
Southern states would have adopted the Constitution 
if they had thought that free n^froes from the North 
could have citizenship within their borders? More- 
over, by the state constitution the right to bear arms 
was guaranteed to citizens ;" and negroes had not been 
allowed to do this. The Federal naturalization law 
passed in 1802 expressly confined to white people the 
right of becoming citizens." As to Pennsylvania her- 
self, in the terrible crisis of 1776 she would not have 
taken the dangerous step of giving negroes the right to 
vote. In 1790 things were left as before. The best 
proof that it had never been the intention to let negroes 
be freemen was that in Philadelphia, where they were 
most numerous, they had never had the franchise. 
Therefore, he said, in Pennsylvania the negro was not 
a freeman, and had not the right to vote." 

During the weeks between the October meeting of 
protest and the rendering of Judge Fox's decision the 
whole question had attained a publicity, and awakened 
an interest, which were manifest in the numerous peti- 
tions sent to the Constitutional Convention when it 

" " That the people hiTC ■ right to bar ornu for the defeiue of 

themselvei and the stale" . . . ConatitutitiD of 1776. Poore, II, 1543. 

** "An Act to eatablish ao uniform rule of Nataralizacion," etc 

of the United States, ... on the foUowing condilions." . . . Stat, al 
Largi of iht V. S., Seventh Cong., leu. I, ch. z8. Cf. ibid.. Eighteenth 
Cong., aeas. I, ch. 1S6 (1834). 

" Ofinio* of the Hen. John Fox . . . agatnit Id* Eitrdst of Negro Saf- 
fragi in Ptnntyhania (Harrisburg, iSjB). It diDald be remarked that 
during the debates in the Conventiaa it «u nid that formerly Jadge Fox 
had himself led negroes to the polls. Pro. and Dib. Conv., X, 4S. 
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reassembled. Many of these favored the negro, but 
the majority were against him."^ On the sixteenth of 
November a petition from citizens of Bucks County was 
presented praying for a constitutional provision specific- 
ally excluding negroes from the right of suffrage." The 
question was thus reopened for debate. 

The arguments that followed were long, and swne of 
them were able. In character some were historical and 
legal, others ethical and sentimental. While it was 
upon the legal arguments that Pennsylvania rested her 
case, yet she was brought to her decision largely 
through reasons of prejudice and expedience. The 
at^liunents may be grouped as follows : 

The negro ought not to have the suffrage because it 
was contrary to the law, and because it would be bad 
policy. In the first place he had never been a citizen in 
the full sense of the term either under the colonial laws, 
or by the first constitution, or because of the act of 
1780, or by reason of the constitution then in force.* 
That he was partly a citizen was true so far as he was 
a free negro, but this involved only rights civil, not po- 
litical. The mere possession of freedom did not make 
him a freeman, nor make it possible for him to become 

"Pro. and Dib. Cojiv.. VII, »9S; VIII, 113, 117, i6i, i6». 1S3. 
167; IX, 40. 83, 114, 155, 3*4. as?. 393. 339; XI, i. Ihid., V. 414, 443; 
VI, 370, J7I1 VII, I. 117. a?!, a9S, 3S7. 384; VIII, 40, 9>. fla. 113, tir, 
161, 161, 141, 367; IX, 41, 63, 114, aiS, 134, 115, 357, 393, '94. 339; 
X, 39, 193: XI, I. Mr. Sterigcfc, gpeakins Jan. 18, 183S, said that after 
the adjODninieDt at the Convention In Joly precedinE, he paued tfaroui^ 
half the coonlies of the Mate, that cretTwhere by people of both pertio 
the oppoaition to negro auffrage was almort Dnanimona, that a masa of 
pctitiona had come in, that the nevipaperi weie agalnit it, and that 
numeroua public mcctingi had been held. IHi., IX, 357. 

"Pro. and Dib. Conv., V, 414. 

"Ibid., IX, jaj, 363. Ibid., V, 43a, 4*4; IX, 336, 348, 363; X. ao, 103. 
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one." That this view had been consistently accepted 
was shown by many laws of Pennsylvania, of many 
other states, and of the United States." In the second 
place it was most inexpedient to allow the negro to vote, 

** Mr. Canmiin, who uMd the word " dtizen " where most of ths mem- 

that dtlieiu paid tuea and were enrolled in the militia, and in time of 
war marched in the aerrice of their conntir; but that it " liaa nerer been 
(uppowd nor contended b; any one, that tbej " (nesroea) " are eligible. 
aa cieiuna, to civil, military, or judicial italiona under the sorernmeDt 
of thii Mate. Ther are still freemen in regard to aome personal rights, 
and the rights of property." Ibid., V, 412. Mr. Sturdevant said that 
according to the constitution of 1776 freemen were to be trained and 
armed tor the defence of the coontry icf. Pooie, II, is^a), bat that 
negroes were not allowed to bear anna. Ibid., IX, 315. Also ibid., IX, 
347. JS8-3<* 38s- 
* Mr. Mann said that aome of the ilaTe-holdins statea forbade the im- 

of the United Statu it thoae negroca were freemen. Ibid., V, 45^ Mr. 
Cummin said; "The coloured race are a diatlnct people: and have 
always been held by our citiieni at large as to be aubjected to a leparate 
and distinct law." Ibid., IX, 1S7. Mr. Sterigeie ssserted that the 
United State! naturalization laws applied only to white people; that 
eighteen stales had expressly discriminated against tbe negro; that the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals bad decided that free blacks were not citiiens 
(citing I Litlell 33 j); and that in Connecticut in i8j3 Chief Justice 
Daggett had made s like decision (citing 1 Kent's CaoMUOlarur, 138, 
note). Ibid., IX, J59, 3S0. It may be remarked that aa regardi the auf- 

year 183S provided aa follows: (a) voting restricted to frti wUiw min~ 
Alabama <iSig). Arkansas (1836), Connecticut (181S), Delaware (179a, 
iSji), Florida (1S38), Illinois (1S18). Indiana (1S16). Kentucky (i7»9>, 
Louisiana (iSti), Maryland (1810). Michigan <i835), Missisuppi <iBi7, 
1832). Missouri (i830), North Carolioa (1835), Ohio (iSoa), Fenntyt- 
vania (i8j8). South Carolina (1778, 1790). Tennessee (1834). Virginia 
(iSjo); of these atates the following had by privious consUtutiona 
given the right to all freemen or all male citiiens, though this did 
not necessarily admit negroes — Maryland (1776), Michigan (18^2), North 
Carolina (1776), Pennaylvania (1776, 1790), Tennessee (1796), Virginia 
('776), (6) voting aUowed to all friimen or citigeHt, not necessarily ad- 
milting negroes—Georgia (1798), Maine (1810), Massachoaetts <i78o). 
New Jeraey (1776). New Hampshire (1784. 179a), New York (1777, 
1811 — with higher property qualiBcations for negroes), Rhode Island 
C>777, 1786, 1793)! of these states Georgia {1777) had previously re- 
stricted it to white men. Poore, The Federal and Statt CoHttitutiam. Cf. 
Pro. and Deb. Canv., IX. 3S0. 
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l>ecause the negro was an inferior being, and because 
Pennsylvania would be overrun by hordes of black men 
from other states if she afforded a privilege then so 
unusual." 

In answer, it was said that the negro ought to be 
allowed to vote because the law gave him this privilege, 
and also because it was just that he should have it. That 
he had the right was shown by the fact that for some 
time he had voted unquestioned in many parts of the 
state. It was probable that the right had been con- 
ferred by the constitution of 1776." It had been assured 
by the act of 1780, and confirmed by the constitution of 
1790." Finally the negro was no inferior being, but 
an excellent and worthy citizen, whom it would be un- 
just to degrade or depress." These arguments must be 
examined in detail. 

That the free negro had not full rights of citizenship 
in Pennsylvania during the colonial period is true, as 

^ " They arc also a debased and degraded partion of our population . . . 
All attempt! to elevate them have proved abortive. They BEem to have 
no deiire to be elevated. The mau are ignorant and debaaed." Pro. 
and Dib. Cam., IX, 364- Mr. Martin aaid tbat if the rettriction waa 
impoied " Penniylvania . . . will not then be the receptacle of fugitive 
■laves, or ruusvaT negroea ... as ihe aov is." Ibid., IX, 311. Alio 
ibid.. III. 84; V, 44s; IX, JS7. J69: X, 94. 

"Ibid., IX, 339, 3S+ 

" There was some hesru? evidence that the Convention whkh framed 
the eonttitutiDn of 1790 had propOKd to iniert "vhite" In the section 
which contained the aaffnge qualiGcatioaa. bat that the word bad been 
stridien out on tlie notioD of Albert Gallatin. WIicd queatioiied, GaJ. 
latin, who was then very old, replied: "I have a lively recollection that, 
in some Magei of the dlacusaion, the proposition pending before the con- 
vention, limited the right of guSrage to ' free white citiieni,' etc., and 
that Ihe word 'while' was (truck out on my motion." Letter from 
Albert Gallatin to JoKpb Parriah, Dec. 11, 1837. In Pro. and Dtb, Cmtv., 
X, 4S. It was the opinion that such action had been taken in order that 
white men of dark complexion might not be excluded. Ibii., X, «6; 6 
Walts S5»- 

Trc. and Dtb. Conv., IX, 591; X. 10, ;i. 
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Judge Fox said. According to the laws agreed upon in 
England in 1682 the right of suffrage was conferred 
upon men who were property-holders and who were 
free," At this time it is extremely improbable that 
Penn was taking cognizance of any negroes, for their 
normal status at this period in the country around the 
Delaware was de facto slavery, and no record of a negro 
then free has survived. A class of free negroes began 
to exist almost immediately after 1700, and grew stead- 
ily throughout the colonial period, but their status was 
one inferior and distinct. They did not have the right 
of trial by jury until 1776 at the earliest ; they were 
forbidden to marry white pec^Ie; they were liable to 
summary regulation if they failed to work; and their 
children were directly subject to the state in that they 
were bound out to service by the state for a longer time 
than white children could be bound." These restric- 
tions would seem to indicate that free negroes were 
debarred from the right of suffrage, even without al- 
lowing for the fact that had these restrictions not 
existed, the requisite property qualifications would have 
proved a barrier almost as great. Nowhere has there 
come to light any evidence that the negro ever did vote 
in Pennsylvania in colonial times. There is, however, 
toward the end of the period strong evidence that he 
did not vote." 
After 1776 the case becomes somewhat less clear. 

" See abo-ve", chap. VII, 

■"Christopher Marshall, apealdng of an election of burgeiiia, nfs; " This 
hai been one of the sharpest contesti . . . (that has beea for a nnnber 

Dutch Oeuiioaed bji some Unguarded egressions of Joseph Swift, viz, 
that: except ther were Naturaliied they bad no more right to a TOt« than 
a Necro or Indian" . . . MS. Remembrancer, May i, 1776. 
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On the adoption of her constitution in that year Penn- 
sylvania made use of those ardent expressions, that all 
men are created equally free and independent, and that 
all free men of sufficient interest in the community pos- 
sess the right to share in the government," In the 
state at that time there were undoubtedly many free 
negroes ; but it is difficult to determine whether the 
constitution meant that being free they might vote 
when they had paid the required taxes, or that being 
free men they might become freemen. The question 
was not then raised, so that the men who framed the 
constitution left no explicit interpretation. There are 
strong indications, however, that contemporaries did 
not interpret the suffrage provision to include negroes. 
One of the clauses of this constitution lays down the 
fundamental right which men have of bearing arms." 
In 1777 the militia law limited the right to white 
males." During the early years of the Revolution nu- 
merous acts were passed limiting the privileges of citi- 
zenship to such men as were loyal to the new govern- 
ment. No less than six of these "Test Acts" were 
passed between June, 1777, and October, 1779.* In 
every one of them it was declared that the oath of 

" Cf. Joumalt of (fM Houst, I7j6'ljSl, pp. 6G, 90. 

■* " That the people have a right to bear arma far the defence of tbem- 
Mhrei and the state." Poore, II. ij^:- 

■ " Every male white perwm "... " An Act to Regulate the Militia 
oftbeCommoDwealtfa of Penn«]r1v>nia," aect. II, Seat, at L.. IX, 77 (>77ti- 
■777)- 

■June 13, 1777. Slal. at L., IX, in; Oct ii, 1777. ibid., IX. 148; 
Apr. 1, 1778, ibid., IX, 239; Sept to, 1778, ibid., IX, 3S4; Dec. ;, 177B, 
ibid.. tX, 303) Oct. I, 1779, ibid., IX, 405. "And be it . . . enacted 
. . . That every person . . . refusing or neglecting 10 take ... the uid 
oath . . . tball ... be incapable of holding any oflice or place of tnist 
in thit Mate, •erving on juriea . . . electing or being elected ..." 
Slal. at L., IX, ita. 
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allegiance was to be administered to white men," There 
seems reason to believe, then, that the constitution did 
not grant the right of suEFrage to negroes ; and that it 
had designedly omitted all mention of them." 

In 1780 the act for the gradual abolition of slavery 
made use of expressions which mig^t be construed to 
favor the view that negroes could not vote ;" but this 
instrument was merely an act of assembly, which was 
designed primarily to set negroes free and for its val- 
idity it would depend on the meaning of the constitu- 
tion then in force." It is true that the opponents of this 
act protested that it would allow negroes to vote ; but 
on the other hand there appears immediately thereafter 
testimony that such was not the result." 

The constitution of 1790 again defined the qualifica- 
tions required for the exercise of suffrage. It was again 
asserted that all men were born equally free and inde- 
pendent, and that every eligible freeman should enjoy 
the rights of an elector." As to this definition also it 
was the opinion of those best able to decide, that the 
constitution took no notice of negroes, and did not 

""All male white mhabhanti" . . . Ibid., IX, iii. 

a degraded race, and therefore took no notice of them." Speecb of Mr. 
SlurdeTant, Pta. and Dtb. Canv., IX, giS- 

""The ofFences and crimes of negroc* and muiattoes *a veil sUvei 
and servants and freemen "... Stat, at L,, X, jo. Thii might indi- 

- Cf. Pro. and Dtb. Canv., V. 4J4; IX, 348. 363; X, »o. 

■yiTania, speaking of tfaii act, attja explicitly: "It does not admit free 

them from taxes. A free Negro is in a safer and more honorable litua- 
tion in PeoniylTania, than a Quaker who has not submitted to the test- 
law." Caniidtraliotu h^dii tht Prtitni Ttsl-Lam of Fonntylvania <i7S4}, 
13. 
•Poore, II, ISS", ISS4- 
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mean to include them among voters." It would seem, 
then, that negroes had no right to vote while Pennsyl- 
vania was a colony, nor after the adoption of the state 
constitutions, unless they were included in the term 
" freemen." 

A free man was by no means necessarily a freeman. 
This word as used in English law had a special mean- 
ing, its connotations su^esting much more than a man 
personally free from servitude. Such an one had, it 
is true, full civil rights, and was entitled to protection 
of the laws and to enjoyment of his property. These 
rights free negroes undeniably had after the abolition 
act of 1780. But only such a man as had exactly the 
qualifications prescribed by law was a freeman, and so 
entitled to corporate privileges and political rights. In 
England for four centuries after 143a only those men 
could vote for members of Parliament who had a forty 
shilling freehold, or were otherwise specifically quali- 
fied." In some of the colonies only church members had 
been permitted to vote." Thus mere possession of a cer- 
tain amount of property or the paying of cert^n taxes 

■* Cf. daiiian of Chief Juatice Gibson of the Supreme Court oE Pean- 
■jlvanU, in Ihe case of Hobbs v. Fata (1S3S), 6 Watts $59; Opinion of 
luit* Fot; also Pro. oni Dtb. Com., V, ^2; IX, 325-317, 358, 369; ^> 
53. 

* S Henrr VI, c. 7. Cf. Maitland, Comtilutioni^ Hittory af Entland, 
I7S- 

• " It •»! IPcewise ordered and agreed that for time to come noe 
Dun ahalbe admitted to the fteedome of thii body pollilickc, but auch 
■a are memben of aome of the chorchei within the lirmitti of Ihe aame." 
Roe. liaitackmitlit Bay, I, 87 (1631). Cf. Oagood, Thi Amrritan Col- 
eniu in tht Sevmteinlh CnlHry: for Uaiuchuaetts, I, 134; for Con- 
necticut, I, 314; for New HaTen, I, 315; for Rhode Istaad, I, 337, 340; 
bnt cf. I, 3sS. Oagood aajri: "The idea of frtemanabip waa political in 
its nature, . . . Individuals were admitted to the poaition of freemen br 
vote of the town, and only pcraona whom the town fellowship found ac- 
ceptable attained to this privilege." Ibid., I. 464. 
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was not sufficient." The man so qualified, although he 
was free, was not by virtue of such qualifications a 
freeman. This he could become only by explicit legal 
admission either as an individual or in a class specified 
by law. In Pennsylvania such enactment had never 
been made for negroes ; and therefore f rtmi the strictly 
legal point of view it is doubtful whether at any time 
down to 1838, free negroes could be freemen, and so 
have the right to vote." 

On the other hand it might seem that when the con- 
stitution of 1776 said that all free men properly qualiiied 
might vote, it included free negroes, both because it 
said all free men, and also because it had said that all 
men were bom equally free and independent. In 1780 
the act for the gradual abolition of slavery declared 
that free negroes were in all respects to be treated as 
free men and free women." Free white men who ful- 

** Rash, ipealdng In 17S4 of non-jurors excluded by the tcit-lBw, said; 
" They complain loudly nnce the peace, and exprcu the utmoHt anxiety 

Ttil-Law of Ptnnsylvaniat 15. 

" That this was tbe interpretatiOD conaistently placed upon the atatui 
of the free negro would •eem to be ihown by the course of Federal leg- 
ialatlon, as wet] as law in PennaylvanU, since t;Sg. The United States 
laws govcTDing naturalizatian, and the eorolling of a militia, had limited 
thrae privileges 10 white men; ..." each and every free able-bodied white 
male citizen of the respective slates " . . . . "An Act more effcetually to 
provide for the Nsiional Defence by establishing an Uniform Uililia 
throughout the United States." Slat, at L.. V. S., Second ConErets, sets. 

had expressly confined enrollmcDt to white men. Cf. Act! of Atsembly, 



p. 163; 1»«, 


p. aji. " Not s black man in the anion lifts even > cooks- 


spit to help 


to defend our liberties, <indecd this is an excellent piece of 


policy not t< 


> permit them to bear arms) "... Bransgio. Sirirnu Rt- 




(igoj), 79, 80. Cf. Pro. and Dib. Conv.. V. A"i IX, jas. 


3>6. j6.. 




'Cf. the 


charge by Judge Baldwin to the jury in the case of Citeb 


Johnson V. j 


[ohn Kinderdine, and others: ..." tbe abolition act pat free 


blacks on th 


le footing of free white men "... Huard't Rtgittit, XI. 
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filled the suffrage requirements possessed the right to 
vote ; then free negroes fulfilling the requirements 
might seem in like manner to have the same privilege. 
Circumstances which attended the passing of the statute 
indicate this. The abolition act did not have unanimous 
approval. In 1780 there were few people in Pennsyl- 
vania who supported slavery ; but out of the fifty-five 
members who voted, twenty-one voted against the act 
and registered a minority protest. This protest cate- 
gorically objected to the fact that by such a law negroes 
would receive the suffrage.** The constitution of 1790 
reasserted the fundamental principles of human liberty 
expressed in 1776; and at the same time did not ex- 
plicitly exclude negroes from voting. Many years later 
it was said that soon after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion a legal opinion was given that negroes could vote." 
The strongest of all arguments in sufqwrt of negro 
suffrage is the fact that negroes had been voting in 
Pennsylvania for a long time before the controversy 
arose. The practice would go far to show that they had 

""jii, BecsuBC. ... we could not agree to their being made free 
ciliiens in <o extCDsiTC * manner as thia law proposes; we think they 
would have been well satisfied . . . had these unhappy people been per. 
mitled to enjoy the fruits of their labor, and been protected in their lires 
and property, in the manner white persons are, without giving them the 

right of voting for. and being voted into office We think that future 

legislatures m^ht have added to their privileges . . . with much more pro- 
after being fixed by a fundamental law." Joutnali of the Hauie I7T6- 
ITSi, p. ^36. 

"In the Convention of 1S37-1S38 Mr. Hopkinson said that he recol- 
lected that eooQ after the adaption of the conBlitution " at a very heated 
election in their city, the question of negro suffrage was raised. The 
judges of the election were st fault and look the opinion of eminent law- 
lem were, Mr. Lewis, and Mr, Rawle, and Mr. H. thought 
t B third waa Mr. Ingersoll; and they concurred io affirming the right 
■uffrage 10 the negro. It must be rcmembeced that two of these gen- 
nen were memberi of the convention who made the constitution." 
'. and Dib. Cotiv., X, 97. Lewis and Kawie were abolitionists. 
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been regarded as freemen under the constitution of 
Pennsylvania. This argument, which was the most con- 
vincing one urged by advocates in the Convention of 
1837-1838, was challenged only frtsn the standpoint of 
legality, and was not disputed as to fact. It was possi- 
ble then to accumulate some evidence. A search over 
the period in question reveals much more. 

In 1796 the Senate of Pennsylvania received a peti- 
tion from citizens of Huntingdon County asking for a 
law to compel masters of negro servants to give them 
sufficient educaticm, since many negroes were ill fitted 
to exercise the privileges of citizenship to which they 
had been admitted." In 1807 when a proposed law for 
the regulation of negroes was being debated in the 
Senate," two members moved to exempt from the re- 
stricticMis contemplated in a certain clause such negroes 
and mulattoes as were legal voters." In 1819 a traveller 
observed that every citizen could vote in Pennsylvania 
when he had paid the county tax." Somewhat later it 
became a matter of comment that in elections held in 
different places there was a great deal of irregularity 
as to suffrage requirements. What constituted some 
of this irregularity may be learned frMn a message of 
Governor Shulze in 1826, when he asked whether negro 
votes were not accepted in one district and rejected in 
another." In 1836 John Denny admitted that in parts 

" J. of s., ms-iTse. p. 43- 

" " An Act rMpecting black and mulatto* perwria." 
"Motion of Mr. Wayne of Chester Co. and Mr. Sotnmer of PMlB. Co. 
to amend Kclion II by exempting " those " (blaclt and mulaHoe peraoni) 

ktTtafttr become legal votert." /. of S., iSad-tSof, pp. 196, 197. 

■*Tohn»D, Lttltri frem Iht Britith SrtllemtKt in Pmuyltania, 1x5. 

" " la the term freeman, lo conatnied in one district as totally to u- 
dude, and in another freely to admit penona of colour to exerdie the 
ri(bt of suffrage? '■ 4 Pa. Arch.. V, 663. 684. 
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of Pennsylvania negroes shared in political privileges, 
although hp believed that it was unlawful for them to 
do so." In 1838 it became known that they had voted 
in at least seven counties." That they had never been 
allowed to vote in Philadelphia was asserted in the de- 
bates of the Convention, and this seems to be true ; but 
it was admitted that they were excluded because the j, 
officials in that city purposely failed to assess them for 
taxes." In 1833 there appeared in one of the Philadel- 
phia papers a very detailed account of the qualifications 
prescribed for the suffrage ; in this nothing was said 
about the exclusion of blacks." Hence there can be no 
doubt that if negroes did not generally vote in Pennsyl- 
vania, yet the practice was by no means unusual." 
Accordingly the questions which came for decision 

•ban of political privUeges." Denny, An Eitay on tha Political Gradt 
of tkt Frtt Colourid Populalion under tht ComlilMlion 0/ tin United 
Slattf, and the Comtitution </[ Pennsylvania. 51. 

" Allegheny, Bucks, Dauphin, Cumberland, York, Juniata, Weatmore- 
land. Speech of Mr. MTahen, Pro. and Deb. Conv., IX, 380. Mr. Brown, 
of Philadelphia, said that he believed that some hundreds voted in York 
County, Ibirly or forty in Bncks County, and many others in variou* parts 
of the state. Ibid., Ill, 90. But it was acknowledced that "The right 
of the coloured taxable inhabitant to vote (if it he ■ rigbl) is a very pre. 
carious one indeed; it is rarely, if ever, exercised by tbem." Speech of 
Mr. Sc«art, ibid.. IX, ij%. 

•■ Ibid., in, S3. On this device for the exclusion af voters, see PhUa. 
GoMtte, Oct 30, iBia; U. S. Gatette, Oct. 9, 183a; P". and Dib. Conv., 
Ill, SB. 

"Inqnirer, Oct. 7, 1833. 

""The right of the former" (negroes) "to exercise the privilege ot 
votiog at elections, was formerly enjoyed, in some parts of the slate, but 
denied in other parts. As the number of the colored population, however, 
incteised, public inquiry and opposition to its enjoyment were excited." 
R*poft ef Committit af the Home, lune 14. 1S39 (H. S. P.), p. s- 
" Persons of colour resident in the State, although free, and assessed, 
and pajii^ taxes, are denied the privilece of voting. Before the amend- 
ment tliere were no specific wortU excluding them, but few ventured to 
claim the privilege, 10 inveterate is the prejudice against them." Combe, 
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before the courts and the Convention in 1837-1838, 
whether free negroes in Pennsylvania were leg;ally en- 
titled to vote, and whether it was possible for free ne- 
groes to acquire full rights of citizenship under the 
constitution of that state, were beset with great diffi- 
culties ; and it is not easy to come to a decision now. 
On the one hand the negro had certainly voted for a 
number of years ; on the other hand the practice had 
never been universal or unquestioned" If his cham- 
pions could point to the fact that he had never in so 
many words been excluded, those who opposed them 
could with equal truth assert that he had never been 
specifically admitted." For the wie it is necessary to 
acknowledge that in construing the vaguely compre- 
hensive words of the constitutions of Pennsylvania 
there were precedents in the Articles of Confederation, 
and analogies in the documents of some of the states, 
which favored such an interpretation as would include 
the negro among freemen ;" but for the other it can be 
said that colonial usage, and the mass of both precedent 
and practice in Pennsylvania, in other states, and in the 
United States, seemed to favor the narrower and 
stricter view. After all the argument can be narrowed 

" Dfnny, spsaWing about oegio suffrage, Myi; "This however ii ■ 
mere gratuity, and oflen ai but tTanaient enjoymcnl-— the sufipcniion of a 



. the opinions of Justices McLean and Cunia in the Dred Scott 
4 Howard 53B, 571, sSa. See also Livermore, Hiitorical Ristatch 
Mng the Opinionj of the Foundett of thi Refublic on Ntgratt at 
. as Ciliami. and as Soldiers. 
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down to one point. The ne^o in Pennsylvania was 
legally entitled to vote if the constitution of the state 
gave him that right. The constitution of 1790 gave it 
to freemen. If the negro was a freeman, then the 
suffrage was his. Upon this point every argument con- 
verges. But upon close examination it appears that the 
word "freeman" had a spedal meaning in Pennsylvania 
as elsewhere; and that while the privilege conferred by 
this word could have been granted to the negro, such 
grant had never been made. 

This conclusion had been previously worked out by 
a careful writer, John Denny. Alarmed at the influx 
of negroes into Pennsylvania, and realizing that if they 
were citizens of the United States the influx was not 
to be prevented, and that if they became citizens of 
Pennsylvania they were not to be expelled, Denny be- 
gan an investigation, in the course of which he con- 
cluded, substantially for the reasons afterwards given 
by Judge Fox and others, that a negro could becMne a 
citizen by common law, that is, hold prc^erty and be 
taxed, but that he was as yet an alien in regard to 
political privileges." Previous to publication he sub- 
mitted his book to John Marshall, who granted to its 
thesis the great weight of his apjffoval.* 

On the same argument was based the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. While the suffrage 
question was being argued in the Convention there had 
crane before the Supreme Court for final decision a case 
which up to that time had attracted little attention, 

■•Oenay, An Euay on tht Political Oradi of tlit Frtt Coltmred Pop- 
ulation undtf the CantlitutiBn of tht Unittd Slaitt, and tht CunttitiitiaH 
vf PinmylvBHia, 13-aS. 5i-;G, and poirim, 

" ' The acntiment it conveys appears to me, to be perfectly Bonsd." 
LetteT to the author, Oct. 14, 18^4, ibid,, preface. 
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although it had been pending for some years." In Octo- 
ber, 1835, in Luzerne County a negro named F(^g, who 
admittedly possessed the necessary qualiiications of 
residence and taxable property, endeavored to vote, and 
was refused." When the negro sued in the County 
Court of Common Pleas, Judge Scott, who said that he 
knew of nothing in the constitution or the laws of either 
the United States or Pennsylvania, which prohibited a 
negro otherwise qualified from voting, charged the jury A 

to bring in a verdict for the plaintiff." The case was \ ^ 
then taken to the Supreme Court, and in 1838 the M 
opinion of the court, as given by Chief JusticeT^son, ' 
was that a negro was not a freeman, and was not en- 
titled to vote under the existing constitution of the 
state." 

"It is not improbable that a number of ncgioa broDgbt tbe matter 

■ion to a dedsion jtren asainit James Forten in 1838. Cf. JiMTjalt, 
Diary m Amtrica, I, tjo. 

" 6 WatU ssj. 

"6 WattB SS4. 

" " Tbe fallacy of it " (tbe right of the nsgro tg vote) " is it» usump- 
tion that tbe terra freedom signifies nolhiog but exempiiDn from iOTOlun- 
lary service; and that ic has not a legal signification more specific" 6 
Walts SSfi- The Chief Justice asserted that freedom of ■ municipal cor- 
poration or of a body politic implied fetlovrabip and participation in cor- 
porate right; that one might be free and bound by the laws of a 

court! bad refused to acknowledge that inheritance of property, or tbe 
paying of scot and lot, gave Incidental right to corporate freedom ; and that 
such freedom must be derived from prescription or grant. Hobbi and 
others V. Fogg, 6 Walls SS3-s6o- For an excellent discussion cf. editorial 
in Public Ledger, July 14, i8s?. Chief Justice Gibson tried to strengthen 
his decision by alleging a similar decision of the High Court of Errori 
and Appeals of Pennsylvania, according to which tbe negro had been ex- 
cluded from the suffrage, he said, about 1795. He was able 10 find no 
record of this decision, but quoted from the memory of a friend. Cf. 
6 WatU 55s. Stroud, who made a thorough search afterwards, could 

rccollectian of the dissimilar case of Negro Flora c. Joseph Gr^berry- 
Stroud, Lawt of Slavery, 117, 118 Cnote). See above, p. 81. As to the 
eleiacnt of doubt in the decision of tbe Chief Justice, cf. Goiaes v. H'Cand. 
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There can be no doubt that at this time many people, 
some of them like Judge Scott of very respectable at- 
tainments, sincerely believed that the negro had a legal 
right to vote." Indeed the whole matter was so doubt- 
ful that it was afterwards asserted that the Constitu- 
tional Convention had desired to wait until the decision 
of the Supreme Court was given, and that the Supreme 
Court had deliberately withheld the decision until the 
suffrage article in the constitution had been changed." 
Nevertheless there seems to be little doubt that irom 
the standpoint of strict legality the adverse decision of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 1838 was correct. 
It is true a liberal interpretation might have been given, 
as in Massachusetts, and as had been the case in parts 
of Pennsylvania. This was not done, it would seem, 
because negro citizenship was not desired. The really 
decisive factors, in the Convention at any rate, were the 
general dislike of the negro in Pennsylvania, and the 
general prejudice agaitist him. 

As the weeks wore on these feelings had come to be 
uppermost in the minds of a great many of the mem- 
bers of the Convention. Interspersed with the legal 
arguments there came an ever increasing volume of 
impassioned defense and violent abuse, of pleading, 
ridicule and scorn. It was said that the negro was 
peaceable, law-aHding, and progressive ; that he was a 
worthy citizen, and loved his state ; and that his rights 

Icu, 4 Phila. Rrf. 357. " Tbe deciaion thtu nude wu -rirtiully ratified 
not long ■tterwardi, as Ibat which the people of thia State meant sbonld 
be tbe nipreme law, if It waa not ao alreadr, bjr the introducllan of the 
word ' white ' before the term freemen ... in our preaent constitntlon." 

" " There are • great many in Pennajlvanla who belieie that every 
one born in thia State, h»« a right to Tole." Speech of Mr, Dicker, /"•■«■ 
and Dtb. CoKv., X, 66. 

" Letter of " Seoei," in Pintuyhiania*, Apr. 17, i8s7. 
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were sacred in the sight of God and man. It was just 
as fiercely urged that he had made no prepress, and 
was unable to make any; that he was an inferior and 
degraded being ; that he was naturally lawless and idle, 
and so filled the jails and the poor-houses ; and that to 
allow him to vote would do irreparable injury to Penn- 
sylvania, since it would attract to the state vast hordes 
of lawless negroes to swell the crowds already settled 
there." After a while it became evident that the ques- 
tion would be decided largely in accordance with these 
arguments; and on January 20, 1838, the amendment 
that only white freemen could vote, was carried by a 
vote of yy to 45." At the October elections the new 
constitution was ratified." From this time no negroes 
voted in Pennsylvania until after the Civil War, and 
the constitution was not changed until 1873." 

This definite settlement of the question in 1838, which 
met with very general and hearty approval" was yet 

ta6. A corapsrison of the namn of Ibe 

of the Democratic mcmbtra of the Con. 

Ion gbova that at least fiftir-seTen Democrils Totcd for tbe amend- 

:. Cf. (Carliale) American faluntcer, Mar. i, 1838. For the amended 

le, cf. Pro. ond Dtb. Conv., XIII. 239, 340; Poore, II, ijfio. 156>- 
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opposed 1^ the friends of the negro, while they them- 
selves believed that they were the victims of fatal wrong 
and Of^resston. Shortly after the assembling of the 
ConventicHi the negroes of Pittsburg had sent up a peti- 
tion against exclusion, stating their merits and rights." 
This petition because of its apparently overbearing 
tone had aroused strong feeling in the Convention." 
During the course of the debates other negroes sent pe- 
titions, though not a great many ;" but after the deci- 
sion had been made, and after the wide-spread discus- 
sion had brought to them keen realization of what they 
had lost, they and those who sympathized with them set 
to work with an energy which abated little during the 
next twenty years, and which kept the subject alive 
down to the time of the Gvil War.' They held meet- 
ings, they adopted resolutions, they argued, they issued 
broadsides and pamphlets." In addition there was sent 
to the Legislature an endless stream of memorials and 
petitions, which at times swelled into a veritable flood." 

^ Pro. and Deb. Conv., Ill, 685-701. 

" Ibid., Ill, 68j, 686. 693. 694-?ot. 

^Cf.ibid., IX. 379. 

-Set for wample the ApptiU of Forty Thotuand Citatut, Thriattntd 
with Diifranchiirmtnl, to Ik* Ptefle of Pttiiuyhnnia (1838)), which aficr 
app«»litia to the people of the state from the Conrentioii which has 
robbed them of their rights, telJs of the property they own, how 
wortbity they hare behaTed. and how much progren they have made. 

"/. of S., rfiS-rf^, vol. I, 409, 4J3, 4sa; /. of H., 1S40, «bL I, agj, 
S69; /. of H.. 1I41, vol. I, 343, 47a; /. of S., iW, vol. I, 84, 16a; 
/. of H., i!4t, vol. I, S9a, S9i; -f- of S., jg*?, vol I, 359, 533; J. of S., 
lSli-lS43, pp. 3SS. 4S9i J- of H., 1S43, PP. 3'J. 3'*. 4S9, 894; J- of H.. 
•Ut, vol. I, 131, '7>. "'3, afi'l }■ of S.. 1I44. vol. I, io», jfia; J. of S.. 
ii4S, voL I. 178-181, i48; /. of H., 1S46, vol. I, 39, 54. 3*«; -f- "f S., iS*», 
vol. I, a>7; I- of H., 1S47. vol. I, 415; /. of S-, iU7, p- 447: J- of S.. rt^, 
vol. I, 38, 64, ai7, 14D, 3'9. 434, 4Sa. 467; J- of H.. rS«.. vol. I, 101, 134, 
ija, a4a, 30a, 704; /. of S.. 1S49. vol. I, 113, 133, 159. iBi, aj?, a66, 
a77, 286, 197, jaa, 339, 37a, 3B0, 40a, 536, 616, 685; /. of H., IS}0, vol. I, 
88, "4. 'J7. lis, 377; -f. of S., iSjo, vol. I, 97. "o, i.i, 389, 47!l, S47, 
SSS, 7071 J. of H., iSji, VOL I, a34, a6j: /. of S., iSsi, voL I, an. nS; 
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All this was in vain." Occasionally a proposition was 
made to amend the constitution, or a bill was intro- 
duced to effect enfranchisement, but no consideration 
could be gained." It was thought to be an especial hard- 
ship that tax-jKiying negroes should be thus excluded, 
but even for this no remedy was allowed. There is no 
doubt that the disability was felt very keenly by those 
negroes, who because of their education, their impor- 
tunities, and their ownership of property, were fully 
qualified to vote." They even founded an association 
with the avowed purpose of winning complete citizen- 
ship by appeals to the voters of the state." But they did 
this to no purpose, for the majority of the people of 
Pennsylvania had decided that negroes were not to be 
so encouraged ; and to this decision they held unswerv- 
ingly throughout the period under consideration. 
And so, if from 1800 to 1838 the negro in Pennsyl- 

/. of H.. iSS5. P- "93; }. of S., ilss. pp. 147. 371. 419; 7. of H., 
iSs6, p. 674; /, of S., iSi9. pp. 6501 7361 780; /. of H., 1S60, p. 347. 
This lait petition was made by tfaree thauiand "DRtive colored dtiiena" 
of FennsylTioii. 

■ Cf. I. of H., Ii46, vol, I. S4i J. of S., IS4S, vol. I, IS71 -f. "f S., IS», 
vol. 1, 176; /. of H., iSsa, vol. 1, 339, 

"J. of H., iSsi. PP- '06, itB, 131; /. of S., lUS, vol. I, 178; /. of S., 
'Sis. p. 147; J- of S; rf», P- 4IS- 

*■ " The conviction . . . that tbey are politicallj disffanchised, and that 
tbtj are to remain a degraded caste, has sunk into the depths of their 
hearts, quenching every noble aspiration, repressing every manly efiort, 
■nd crushing their spirits to the earth." Report on Colonisation bj Select 
Committee of the House, Ligitlativi Documenti, iSn, p. 383. See «l»o 
the bitter complaint of the negroes of Philadelphia about disfranchisemetit, 
where they say that the Reform Convention " robbed ai of those r^hts 
we had enjoyed under the Constitution for 47 years "...■, and in which 
they say that now tiiey are a prey to tyranny, that they are assaulted, in- 
sulted, and dragged before magistrates. Mtmorial of Thirty ThDmaiid 
Ditfranchitld Cititim of Plaladelfhia, to the Honorabit Smatt and 
Houtt of Rtprlsentalivet (1855), '■ a. 

"Mmutti of ike Statt Convention of thi Coloured Ciliseiu of Ftnn- 
lyhanio. Convened at Harrisburs, etc (1849), la, 33. 
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vania was the object of continually increasing prejudice 
and discrimination, after that year his condition was 
worse, because of his definitely recognized position of 
semi-citizenship, and because politically he was help- 
less and null. It was now seen that they who in 1780 
predicted that Pennsylvania was giving to her new 
negro citizens privileges too many and too great, and 
who said then that the state would one day lament such 
liberality, were so far correct, that at the end of fifty- 
eight years many believed that these privileges should 
be taken back, while most pec^le asserted that the 
grant had never been made. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Discrimination and Depression. 

The definite denial of suffrage to the negroes of 
Pennsylvania was the most conspicuous as well as the 
most successful attempt to keep their status distinct and 
lower than the white man's, but it was not the only at- 
tempt made. Similar efforts were directed toward pre- 
venting intermarriage of the races, reducing the legal 
rights of negroes, and abridging their privileges. 
Although most of these efforts failed of accomplish- 
ment, none were without influence in depressii^ the 
condition of the colored people, and all are significant 
of the hostile feelings prevalent in the state. 

Against intermarriage a long fight was waged. Dur- 
ing colonial times mingling of the races in Pennsylvania 
had been forbidden by a stringent law,' but this law was 
one among others affecting the negro which was re- 
pealed in 1780.' Shortly after that year a few cases of 
mixed marriage are mentioned, and in 1788 there are 
said to have been two such couples at Pittsburg, one of 
them occupying a respectable position.' In 1805 Thomas 
Branagan ccHnplained that intermarri^e had become 
common, that many white women were seduced by 
negro men who then married them, and that mulatto 

' 1715-1726. See above, p. 30. 
* See above, p. 78, note 40, and p, 79. 

•"Cette famille est une de» pins re»pecUble> de cette ville." Brissot 
de Warville, Nowtau Foyatt, 33, 34 (note). 
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children by white wcanen were numerous.' These state- 
ments were no doubt exaggerations, but there was 
probably some basis for them,' 

After a while a strong feeling was aroused, so that 
in 1821 a petition was sent to the Legislature, asking 
that mixed marriages be declared void, and that it be 
made a penal act for a negro to marry a white man's 
daughter.* In 1834 such a marriage provcrfted a riot at 
Columbia ; while in 1838 the subject caused a vehement 
outburst in the Constitutional Convention then assem- 
bled/ Three years later a bill to prevent intermarriage 
was passed in the House, but lost in the Senate." From 
time to time thereafter petitions were sent to the Legis- 

* " There are many, very many blacks, who . . , begin to ittl themselvei 
consequential, . . . will not be satisfied unleu they gel while women far 

circumstancei." Brsnagan, Serious RcmonttraHCes. jo, 71. 

*"I solemnly declare, I have seen more white women married to. 

Philadelphia, than for the eight years I was visiting" tWesI Indies and 
the Southern Sutes]. Sranagsn. 5rrioui RemonslTattcls. 73. " I know 
a black man who seduced a young white girl ... who soon after raanied 
him, and died with a broken heart; 01. her death be said he would not 
disgrace himself to have a negro wife, and acted accordingly, for he soon 

hundreds of while women thus fascinated by black men in this city, and 

there are thousands of black children by them at present " Ibid., 73. 

Also ibid., 68, 6g. 73. 74. 79, 103. Cf. advertisemeat in Somerset Whig, 
Mar. 13, iSiS; also article "A Negro Wife Wanted." in [7n<on Timts, 
Aug. JS, 1834. 

• Pelition from Grtene County saying that many negroes have settled 
in Pennsylvania, and that " they hare been able to seduce into marriage, 
the mmor children of the white inhabitants "... I. of S., iSm-lSlI, p. 
ii3. Cf. American Daily Advertiter, Jan. 13, i8ai. 

''Colombia Spy, Oct. i, 1E34, in Inquirer, OcL 7, 1S34. In the Con- 
vention Mr. Woodward said: "Shall we then amalgamate with them, 
marry and intermarry with them . . .? God forbid it." Pro. onii Deb. 
Conv,. X, 33. Cf. Remarhi of Dr. J. R. Burden, 11, u. 

'/. of H., 1S41, vol. I, 83, 193-194. The marriages were to be declared 
void, and a penalty of $500 was to be impoged. (Gettysburg) Aiamt 
Stntintl, Feb. 1, 1841. 
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lature, but no action was taken ; the obnoxious mar- 
riages continuing to be reported, and even being 
encouraged by some extreme advocates of race equal- 
ity.' Nevertheless what the law left undone was 
largely accomplished by public sentiment and private 
action." As time went on marriages of white people 
with negroes came to be considered increasingly odious, 
and so became far less frequent. When a case occurred, 
it was usually followed by swift action and dire 
vengeance. The fact that a white man was living with 
a negro wife was one of the causes of the terrible riot 
in Philadelphia in 1849." 

In melancholy contrast with the feeling against mixed 
marriages was the lack of spirit manifested in the strug- 
gle against an evil which was far more widespread and, 
to thoughtful people, no less alarming. Public opinion 
would not tolerate the marriages of white people with 
blacks, yet all the while illicit and clandestine inter- 
mingling was going on, until toward the end of the 
period it had assumed enormous proportions. In 
colonial times the law had tried to check amalgamation ; 
but the large number of mulattoes bears mournful testi- 
mony to its failure." When after 1780 the restrictions 
had been removed, and when through immigration 
from the South the number of negroes had become much 
larger, there was a very great increase in the evil." 

']. of H., 1S60, p. aj?; J. of S., :S6o, p. lii; North Amtricaii, June J9, 
1859; AmericaK Sentitiit. Oct as, iBjB. 
'° Cf. (Harrisburg) Ptnnsylvania Titieraph, Mar. g, 1843. 
" See above, p. 164, oole 88. 

""In Philwlelpliia alone there are fifteen or twenty thousand blacks 
and mulattoes, numherB of them children of wbite women of easy virtue." 
Branagan, Serioui Rimonslrances <i8o5), 4S- Cf- J- "f «-. t»M-'i03, pp. 
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There is one decisive proof of this: mulattoes were 
numerous in Pennsylvania throughout the whole period. 
In i860 it was estimated that they made up one-third 
of the entire colored population of the state." 

Meanwhile there was a tendency to maintain that the 
negro's political inferiority involved an abridgment of 
his legal rights. Shortly before 1853 a certain negro, 
Tamm, had occupied vacant land in the commonwealth, 
admittedly with the intention of making it his home 
and raising a family there. To this land he acquired a 
title by preemption ; but a short time afterwards he was 
ejected by Foremans, a white man, who asserted that a 
negro could gain no title to such land, since, not being 
a citizen, he was not included in the meaning of the act 
of Assembly allowing it. The negro then sought legal 
redress, and in the Court of Common Pleas of Lycoming 
County got a favorable verdict. The case was appealed, 
but in 1853 the Supreme Court decided without hesita- 
tion that although negroes had no political rights in the 
state, this did not deprive them of civil rights, and that 
as regarded the acquisition and preemption of land they 
had full power." 

If the courts would not sustain the exclusion of the 
negro from legal rights, public opinion and individual 
action were able to put beyond his reach many of the 
privileges in which he might have shared. This was 
evidenced by his practical exclusion from theatres and 
churches. It was particularly evident in the treatment 
he received as to the use of the street cars. 

These cars began running in Philadelphia in 1858." 



"See Public Ledger, Jan 
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The rules of the Company allowed negroes to ride only 
on the front platform." In June, 1859, a mulatto on 
entering a car was ejected; after which he sued for 
damages. A nominal award was given him in order 
that the matter might be appealed. This was done ; but 
in 1861 the IMstrict Court of Philadelphia decided that 
in view of the different treatment which had been ac- 
corded the two races in Pennsylvania, especially since 
1838, a passenger railroad company might lawfully re- 
fuse to allow negroes to enter its cars, and that it might 
expel them when they did so enter." Thereafter this. 
policy was sustained by an overwhelming popular senti- 
ment, and in spite of the active efforts of a few, the 
exclusion was continued until 1867, when by an act of 
Assembly such discrimination was forbidden." 

The actual condition of the negro in Pennsylvania 
during eighty years of freedom had in some respects 
steadily improved; in others it had steadily grown 
worse. In 1780 some six thousand freedmen had set 
out to solve the problem of the advancement of their 
race, having at the start little besides their freedom 
and the substantial good wishes of the community in 
which they lived. In the next three generations many 
negroes from the South had joined them. Of Pennsyl- 
vania's native negroes many, of the newcomers some, 
had risen to independence, comfort, and even prosperity. 
If their condition in 1861 be contrasted with that of 
their ancestors who first had been brought to America, 



Aaatmbiy, 1867, pp. 38, 39. It seems likeviae to have been 
a Kgres>te negroes on the slesinboats running on the Dels- 
See advertisement in Public Ltdger, Mit. 11, iSji. 
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the difference is seen to be immense. In the time inter- 
vening they had been lifted up through entire stages 
of human progress; they had been made civilized 
Christian men and women. If their condition be con- 
trasted with that in 1800, it is evident that in material 
prosperity, in culture, and refinement, the difference is 
still very striking. But on the other hand there was 
much to counterbalance this prepress. Gradually even 
the very best negroes had come to be regarded as of an 
alien race, and as an outcast and degraded people with 
whom no intimate association was possible. This feel- 
ing, which had taken possession of all but the Friends 
and the anti-slavery advocates, had given birth to a 
prejudice which was widespread and persistent, and 
which tended always to depress the condition of ne- 
groes. Accordingly of political rights now they had 
nothing. If they were citizens of Pennsylvania they 
were not completely or undoubtedly so. Before the 
courts of law they still had the same rights as the 
white man, and they were tried in the same way, but 
their chances of getting exact justice were smaller, and 
their punishment was more frequent and severe. The 
law did not forbid them to intermarry with white 
people, but public feeling made this almost impossible. 
From theatres, from churches, from public meetings, 
and from the street cars, they were virtually excluded. 
Even schools were now grudged them. Moreover the 
better avenues of employment were closed to them, and 
it had become difficult for them to apprentice their 
children. In ordinary times they were the object of 
petty tyranny and dislike. In moments of excitement 
their lives were not safe upon the streets. 
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If, however, the contrast in condition between earlier 
and later times be made not with regard to the better 
and more prosperous negroes, but with regard to the 
great mass of lowher ones, — the unfortunate, the un- 
successful, the immigrants, the late comers, the crimi- 
nal, the vicious, — it will be seen that in point of magni- 
tude the race question had become pressing and acute, 
and that the condition of these negroes was deplorable, 
and far worse than that of the slaves of former days. • 

This result was due in the first place to the difficulty 
which an ignorant and untrained people always have in 
sustaining themselves in economic competition with a 
people of greater training and efficiency, who have, 
moreover, the ownership of the property and the means 
of production. . It was due in the second place to the 
idleness and thriftlessness of the negroes themselves." 
It was due in the third place to the overcrowding of 
negroes, and to their congestion in cities. And finally 
it was due to the hatred and prejudice which sur- . 
rounded them, and which effectually cut them off from ■ 
any chance to compete with white people on equal ' 
terms." 

» It hid been anticipatsd that afisr they were free the negroes of 
Pennsylvania would either be industrious, or because of economic pressure 
be driven from the state. Letter to the clergyman, in Pa. Packet, Jan, i, 
1780. The experience oE many year^ however, showed that owing to their 
much lower standard of living they were able to flock to the cities, and 
swarm in vicious idleness and hopeless misery. W. Cobbett. A Year's 
Residence in the United States of America, 365, speaking of the negtoei 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, says: "There is, besides, a class 
of persons here of a description very peculiar; namely, the t"e negroes. 
Whatever may have been Ihe motives, which led to their emancipation. 

These negroes are a disorderly, improvident set of bemga; and the 
paupers in Ihe cevntry consist almost wholly of them " (1818). 

" Cf., for example. The Mysteries and Uiseries of Philadelphia, 18, for 
the manner in which the lowly negroes were drawn into court for trivial 
reasOTH, in order that corrupt lawyers and magiisCrates might profit. 
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In cities their condition was particularly bad." Dur- 
ing the period from 1837 to 1847, when a special study- 
was made of this question, it was learned that in the 
winter time many- lived in cellars and squalid shanties, 
and that they were sometimes found frozen to death," 
and that in numerous instances they died of intemper- 
ance, exposure, and want of nourishment." During 

■> " Theic are hundreds is wretched in PhiUdelpbia, and more so io 
the winier time, than slaves in the West Iridi^a. No person can con- 
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these years there was also much suffering among the 
lowest classes of the white people, but it was asserted 
by one well informed that this suffering existed no- 
where in the same degree as in the courts and the alleys 
of Moyamensing between Fifth and Eighth, South and 
Fitzwater streets, where the negroes of Philadelphia 
were largely congregated." 

The conditions amidst which the colored people of 
Philadelphia were living were often such as to make 
impossible any normal increase intheir numbers. That 
they did increase at all was owing very largely to the 
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poverty, misery, and squalor, see ibid,, 33. 35-39. For Ibe bigb death- 
rate among negroe. In Philadelphia, kc Haiard't Rtgiiler, XIII. 96; 
Niles end Buss. Medical Slaliitici: or a Comparative View of the Mor- 
tality in Nevt York, Philadetphia, Baltimore, and Boston for a Siriti of 
Years, Tables VI and VII, wbe.e the rale from iSao to ig36 is ahowo 

1114.63 and T:i4.«a for negroe.. See also explanation of Table XIII. 
In 1837 the mortality among white people was 1:54, among negroes liJJ- 
35. This eiceu wa. doe largely to bad housing and poor ventilation, 
consumption and diieau. of the chest being the most effective causes. 
Pttsini SiaU Frte People of Color (Phila., 1B38). PP. JS-jS. Id .8s3 
there ii a umilar dcKription of miserable living, and of the filthy, crowded 
lodgings tailed "cribs." The Mysteries and Miseries of PhUadelphia, 
as Bihibited and Illustrated by a late Presentment of the Grand Jnry. 
and by a sktlck of the Most Deeradtd Classtt in the City (Phila., iSSJ.) 
* Coroner's letter in Slalislical Inquiry. j6. 
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hordes of fugitives and freedmen who came up from 
the South. A partial enumeration of the negroes of 
Philadelphia in 1847 showed that more than forty per 
cent, were not natives of the state. Nothwithstanding 
such accessions it was matter of comment at this very 
time that their increase was much slower than that of 
the white people." 

It was this influx of people, to a grtat extent unde- 
sirable in character and lacking in economic efficiency, 
which complicated the situation. There was at Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere all of that magnified misery 
which is now caused by the rush of foreign immigrants 
into the tenement quarters of our Eastern cities. There 
was the inevitable displacement of white people from 
some of the lower forms of labor. There was the im- 
mense difficulty involved in the sheer uphftJng of these 
negroes from the status in which they had been bom to 
that of the people whose state they had invaded. There 
was, in spite of the good intentions of many of these 
negroes, the inevitable failure to find sufficient employ- 
ment, and the still more inevitable deterioration of 
character, degenerating into a life of vicious idleness 
and crime. There were finally the political complica- 
tions in which Pennsylvania became involved with her 
sister states of the South. 

Less and less after 1800 did Pennsylvania desire to 
have negroes, yet more and more did they come; so 

"The enumeration showed 8,900 natives of Pennsylvania. 56%. 6,6j3 
not nalives, 41%, jio whose birth place was not ascertained, 3%, out of 
1 total of 16,041. " It thus appears that 41.7% (tic) of the coloured 
papulation of Philadelphia has been born out of the Slate; and this fact, 
taken in connection with the slow increase as compared with that of the 
whWeJi ahows not only a very great Imoiigralioo, hui very great drains, 
by deaths and removals, of the population thus poured in upon us," S(oi«- 
tical Inquiry, 10, 
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that unavoidably a burden fell upon the state, and at 
times to the white people the situation seemed unbear- 
able. And so as a natural climax there comes at the 
very end of this period what doubtless would have 
caused astonishment to the liberators sixty years be- 
fore. In the course of the year i860 there were sent 
to the House numerous petitions asking that either the 
immigration of negroes into Pennsylvania be forbidden 
forever, or else that laws permitting slavery be passed 
again." These petitions are preserved in a volume 
rarely opened now, but it is well to recall them, for 
such extreme requests did not represent the dominant 
feeling in the state. The committee to whom they had 
been referred, replied in a paper worthy of comparison 
with the old protest of 1688, a paper which for dignity 
and eloquence is as glorious as any in the archives of the 
state. 

It is tiue, this report says, that old, broken down, 
and undesirable negroes do crowd into the state from 
other places ; but is Pennsylvania to drive such miserable 
people out? Many of them do commit crimes ; they do 
fill the penitentiaries ; but the negroes at fault are not 
those native to the state. It is the slavery from which 
they have come, that makes them as criminal as they 
are. And is it slavery that the petitioners desire in 
Pennsylvania? Let them consider what they ask. 
Eighty years ago Pennsylvania took measures to abolish 
slavery; Virginia, among other states, did not. At 
that time Virginia was far richer and far greater than 
Pennsylvania. But Virginia has retained the slavery 
for which they now ask, with the result that Philadel- 
phia alone has come to be worth more than all of Vir- 

«]. of H., 1S60, pp. ia<. ao9. i37, 265, aSo, J27, 37S. 440, 481, 83s. 
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^nia. Of such evils, they said, slavery is the cause. 
Therefore they resolved that to grant the prayers of 
the petitioners would be inexpedient, impolitic, and 
unjust." 

To this had it come, that in Pennsylvania less than a 
century after abolition there were men who wished 
slavery reestablished. If it bp granted that this was 
only an outburst of feeling extreme and not general, 
it is nevertheless certain that since the beginning of the 
century, and particularly throughout the last thirty 
years before 1861, the history of the relations of the 
white man to the negro in Pennsylvania is a history of 
prejudice, dislike, and aversion, checkered with out- 
rage and oppression ; so that not alone was the negro 
no real citizen, but such as he was allowed to be, he was 
always a citizen undesired, 

"Report in 1. of H., /«&, pp. 7?'-774- For the oppoiite effects of 
rtaveri- and freedom in Virginia and Pennaylvania see A* Impartial Ap- 
plot to tht Etaion, InlirtsI and Faltiolistn, of the Piople of Illinois, 
on Iht Injmriout EStcti of Slave Labour (1814), 11. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Abolitionism and Anti-Slavery. 

Prejudice against negroes in Pennsylvania was not 
felt by all the white people of that state, for if the 
negro had bitter enemies he had also sincere well wish- 
ers and powerful friends. It was for this reason that 
although hostile laws were frequently contemplated, 
they were always vigorously opposed. It was also 
owing to this that although many attempts were made 
to prevent negroes coming to Pennsylvania, or to get 
those already there to go away, these projects having 
the support of great numbers of men both lawless and 
law-abiding, the results were always insignificant in the 
end. On the other hand such work was done and such 
laws were passed that negroes from the South found 
Pennsylvania a place of refuge particularly attractive. 
That all this was so resulted from the earnest efforts 
and vigorous propaganda of the abolitionists and the 
anti-slavery workers. 

Abolitionism and anti-slavery were in many respects 
different. The first may almost be said to have origi- 
nated in Pennsylvania, and the society formed by its 
adherents was the original and pattern of all abolition 
societies elsewhere. Such was not the case with anti- 
slavery, whose inspiration came largely from outside the 
state. Abolitionism exercised a powerful influence in 
Pennsylvania from 1775 until 1861, although the period 
of its dominance in the work against slavery was before 
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1833. After that time the efforts made by its supporters 
did not diminish either in magnitude or importance, but 
they now began to be overshadowed by the more 
striking and vigorous anti-slavery work, which was in- 
spired largely by what was being done in New England. 
The first was earnest, efficient, and conservative ; the 
second hasty, violent, and radical. In many respects 
one shaded off gradually into the other, for numbers of 
abolitionists became violent anti-slavery men, and anti- 
slavery men frequently called themselves abolitionists. 
Yet, as the guiding principles of the two were distinct, 
in this chapter they will be treated separately. The 
abolitionists desired to put an end to slavery first in 
Pennsylvania, then elsewhere, if possible ; and they 
were willing to accomplish their task by the slow method 
of labor and persuasion, acting always within full sanc- 
tion of the law. The anti-slavery men desired the 
same, and were also willing to work and persuade ; but 
impatient at the scant success of their fellow workers, 
they would have destroyed slavery at any cost, whether 
of law, of state rights, or of constitution,' 
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As aijolitionism in Pennsylvania was orderly in its 
methods so was it slow and continuous in its develop- 
ment. It began at the end of the seventeenth century, 
when Pastorius and his associates drew up their pro- 
test, and when the Keithian Quakers wrote their 

the influence o{ ihe slave power in naiional affairs was harmful. Moat 

the slave-holding power should remain where they were." " Very dif- 
ferent in Iheir outlook were the abolitionists . . . Every abolitionist was 

suading or coercing the master to give up bis authority . . . He wished to 
get rid of slavery speedily, root and branch, cost what it might "..." Anti- 
slavery was a negative force, an attempt to wall in an obnOKious system 
of labor »o that it might die of itself; abolition was a positive force, 
founded on moral coosideraiiona, stoutly denying that slavery could be 
a good thing for anybody, and perfectly willing to see the social and 
economic system of the south disrupted " (pp. 173, 174)- 

There is no doubt that anti-slavery and abolitionism were similar in 
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pamphlet.' The efforts to accomplish the abolition of 
slavery, which were continued by the Quaker abolition- 
ists and by the organized movement within the Society 
of Friends," were largely successful by 1780, so that 
thenceforth the more important task lay rather with 
the growing body of free negroes than with the lessen- 
ing number of slaves. It was largely to assist free ne- 
groes, and particularly to protect them from being kid- 
napped, that the Pennsylvania Abolition Society was 
founded. 

In 1775 an Indiaji woman was purchased in New Jer- 
sey by a Virginian. Her owner brought her to Phila- 
delphia, where she asserted that she and her children 
were free. Then Israel Pemberton and other citizens 
of the place became interested, and fought for her lib- 
erty in the courts. The matter lingered for two years 
until finally she was adjudged a slave; but the case 
made a deep impression on those who conducted it, and 
they resolved to organize so as to prevent such things 
in the future. Such was the origin of the first abolition 
society in the United States.* 

The Society was instituted in 1775, but the troublous 
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events of the years succeeding caused a cessation of all 
work until the end of the Revolutionary War. In 1784 
it was reorganized, and thenceforth its work was con- 
tinuous and unceasing.' The Society itself was new, 
but its work differed little from what had been done 
before it was founded. As most of that work had been 
done by Friends, so most of the Society's members were 
and continued to be Friends.' Their organization had 
simply acquired corporate form under which they now 
began to labor more effectively. Its official title was 
"The Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery, for the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully 
Held in Bondage, and for Improving the Condition of 
the African Race." In each of these departments it was 
equally active. 

The most successful and constructive part of its work, 
and witbal the quietest, was the assisting of free negroes 
to better their condition. It is not too much to say that 
the greater part of the progress made by the negroes 
of Pennsylvania was directly due to the efforts of this 
Society and its sympathizers. They obstructed adverse 
legislation.' Often they helped the negro to purchase 
his freedom, or gave bond that he would not become 
chargeable to his former master,' They gave him rec- 
ommendations, found employment for him, and saw 

■ MS. Rec, Fa, Sac. Abol. Slavery, IV, 3S- Cf. Act of iMOrporaticm 
and ConiliiuiioB of ihr Pa. Soc. Abol. SI., etc., 13. 

• " Th* 9lyl« generally was that oied by the Society of Friends as ■ 
majority of iU members always belonged to tbat denomination." WUliam 
J. Buck (describing how he wrote his) History of the Pennsylvania Abo- 
lition Society (MS.), 3. 

' Ct. US, Rec. Pa. Soc. Abot. SI., IV, 91; VII. 10?, 119, XI, 63; 7. 0/ H., 
iSii-iSis, pp. ^66, s67i /, cif S., iSii-iSrs, p. 540; J. of S., iBii-iti}, p. 
MS! J. "f S., iSii-iSsi, p. 250. 

• See above, pp. 61-63. 
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that he was well treated." In 1789 the Society organ- 
ized visiting committees to enquire into the negro's 
problems and help him to solve them." It was in the 
Society's schools that the negro was first taught." So 
well did they do their work, and so far did their fame 
spread, that on several occasions Southern masters 
about to free their slaves bequeathed them to the So- 
ciety, and sent them to Pennsylvania." In conducting 
this part of its work the Society collected statistics and 
information about the negro which are among the most 
valuable in existence." 

In the relieving of free negroes unlawfully held in 
bondage it was no less energetic and almost as suc- 
cessful. The drastic laws against kidnapping in Penn- 
sylvania were very largely due to its efforts ;" and the 
enforcement of these laws lay in its hands to an even 
greater extent. Through its vigilant committees of 
correspondence it was able to get quick intelligence 
about any negro who was carried off ; it was unwearied 
in its efforts to restore him to liberty, and relentless 
in running the offender down. To punish the kidnap- 
per it spared no time and no money. It would follow 
him any distance, engage the best counsel, and stop at 

• Cf. MS. Rec. Pi Soe. Abol. SL. Ill, as4; M>"- Sltth Conv. Abot. 
Sac. Pkiia., iSoo, p. 7: Buck, HS. Hisl. Pa. AboL Soc., I, iii. 
" MS. Rm. Pa. Sot Abol. St., VI, 41, «. «7- 
"C^ MS. Rec. P». Soc. Abol. SI., V, 83, 89; Vll, 51, 53, SS, 571 

VIII, ao9. "11, 113. 

''Ibid.. VII, 7, 81, 163, 359! VIII, 177- Also VI, 63, 75- 
" Sfe bibliography, MSS., " Record! of the Abolition and Anli-Slaverif 
Societiei ", pp. 162-364. 
"Sm above, pp. 117-118. Cf. MS. Rec. Pa. Sot Abol. SI., VI, 266; 

IX, f.J. of S., iSiz-iSit, pp. 109, 166, 314; /. of H., iSiS-itig, p. 338; 1. 
el H., sljt-iSji, vol. I, 3B3; "Report of the Delegate* to Hirrisburg j 
no, 30th. ig36," MS. in Misc. Coll., Box id. Negroei; MS. Min. Pa. 
AboL Sot, iB3s.i847, pp. S30-SM, S33-S3S- 
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nothing to secure conviction." Believing that many 
negroes were kidnapped under sanction of the fugitive 
slave laws it tried hard to have Pennsylvania give fugi- 
tives trial by jury." Kidnapping continued to occur de- 
spite everything that could be done, but it was kept 
within bounds largely by the abolitionists. 

After all, however, the fundamental idea upon which 
the Society was founded was the abolition of slavery, 
and it was to this that the members devoted their great- 
est effort. First they tried to procure the total destruc- 
tion of slavery in Pennsylvania. It was due in great 
part to them that the abolition act of 1780 was made 
more thorough in 1788." From them and from their 
adherents came most of the petitions asking that all 
slaves be set free at once." They endeavored to have 
the courts declare slavery illegal." They tried hard 
also to secure abolition of the extra years of service for 
the negro servants who were children of slaves." Fail- 
ing to accomplish these things they sought to attain 
their object as far as possible by enforcement of the 
existing laws with utmost thoroughness and vigor. The 
clause of the abolition act which required slaves to be 
registered was liable to many technical violations, and 
its requirements had often been carelessly fulfilled." To 
this the Society gave special heed, and for years its 
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members were tireless in following up all possible cases, 
in bringing them to trial, and fighting them to the high- 
est courts." In this work they employed the best legal 
talent they could get," and in furtherance of it made 
the earliest compilation of Pennsylvania's slave legisla- 
tion." 

From slavery within Pennsylvania the abolitionists 
soon extended their hostility to slavery beyond the 
state's limits. First of all they attacked the slave- 
trade. In 1787 they prepared a memorial to be sent to 
the Federal Convention then about to assemble in Phila- 
delphia asking that this trade be brought to an end." In 
the following year when they asked the Pennsylvania 
Legislature to put a stop to the traffic from Philadel- 
phia, their request was heeded, and a law passed." 
About this time began the practice, so largely extended 
afterwards, of circulating broadsides, pamphlets, and 
pictures. In 1789 they tried to arouse feeUng by the 
distribution of a horrible picture showing negroes 
crowded between a slaver's decks." They continued to 
investigate alleged violations of the law at Philadelphia 

" MS. Rm. Pa. Soc. Abol. SI.. I, 3S. 1971 VI, 1S9. '6'; MS. Rec. of 
M«numiBsiona. Booi. A, 141; MS. Min. Acling Committfe (Pa. Soc. 
Abol. SI.), 1784-1788, pasiim. 

■ MS. Rec. Pb. Soc. Abol. SI., V, 43, 167; VI, 119. 

- Ibid., IV, 143. See bibliography, p. a6j. 

* " It ia witb deep distress tbey are forced to observe that tbe peace 
was scarcely concluded before the African Trade was revived "... MS. 
Rec. Fa. Soc. Abol. SI., I, 83, S5. 

"Act of 17B8. See above, p. 81. The committee to wbich a later 
petition was referred, reported: "Your Committee canndt help here oh- 

in this State of equipping and fitting out Vessela fot the African trade, 
has not yet been prevented by any efficient law." MS. Rec. Fa. Soc. 
Abol. SI., I, 240. 

" Ibid., II, 5. " Plan of an African Ship's lower Deck, with Negroes, 
in the proportion of not quite one to a Ton." It bad appeared in the 
AmtrieoH Afu(u«, May, 1789. 
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for many years." In 1812 they sent a secret agent to 
New York and to Rhode Island to gather information 
about the slave-trade there." 

Active hostility against slavery outside of Pennsyl- 
vania was both the cause and the effect of the diligence 
of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society in helping to 
found similar societies in other states. If not the parent 
she was at least the foster-mother of most similar so- 
cieties elsewhere. In some cases the very origin of the 
earliest abolition societies was due to her inspiration," 
while to many she gave advice, encouragement, and 
assistance." With all she maintained constant and im- 
mense correspondence," When in 1795 the New York 
Abolition Society felt that advantage would be gained 
by holding an abolition convention, it proposed to the 
Pennsylvania Society that the meeting should be held 
in Philadelphia." Scane idea of Pennsylvania's primacy 
in the abolition movement may be had from the fact that 
out of twenty-four conventions held between 1794 and 
1829 twenty were held in Philadelphia." 

"MS. Rec Pa. Soc Abol. SI.. VI. 109, 111, 113, 113. 
» Ibi4., VII, 97. Thia had engSECd tbeir attentioD in 17S8. Cf. ibid.. 
I, 143, i?i, 17s, 177. 179. 
" For eiampre the New Jersey Abolition Society. 179J. Cf. Needles. 

"MS. Rec. Pa. Soc. Abol. SI.. III. 130, i^; IV, 37; VI, 7'. 

B Among numerous initsncea of letters to abolition societies and to 



330; VIII, 179. 

" MS. Rec. Pa. Soc. Abol. 51., Ill, 348. 

"Conventions were held at Philadelphia in 1794. 179S, 1796, 1797. 
1798, iSoD, iSoi. iSoj, 1S04. iBds, iSofi, iBa9, iSti, 1816, 1817, 1S19. 
iSai. 1S1.3. 182s, 1S37; at Washington in 1829. Adjourned meetings 
were held at Baltimore in 1836. iBaS; and a special meeting at Philadel- 
phia in 1816. Cf. Min. of CottviKtiont of Dtligatca from Abolilion So- 
tietia. etc., I794-'S37. 
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From opposing slavery in many different localities 
the abolitionists began to oppose it in the United States 
as a whole. In 1790 they sent to the Federal House of 
Representatives a memorial containing a strong appeal 
for the abohtion of slavery and the slave-trade, but 
Congress could do little." In 1794 the Convention at 
Philadelphia issued a stirring address, "To the Citizens 
of the United States," " and in 1809 one to the clergy." 
Meanwhile the Pennsylvania Society opposed the Fed- 
eral statute of 1793 concerning runaways, and began 
to fight the return of fugitive slaves." The abolitionists 
were bitterly against the extension of slavery into 
Florida, or Missouri, or any new state." They under- 
took to circulate in the South literature showing the 
impolicy of slavery and the advantages of emancipa- 
tion." Their memorials to the legislature and to Con- 
gress continued down to the Civil War." 

This work, however irritating it may have been to 
the slave-holders and the people of the South, had tliis 
character largely because of its thoroughness and per- 
sistence, not because it was violent or illegal. Very 
rarely did any member of the Society break the law, or 

" " They eametlly entreat your serious atteotion to the Subject o£ 
Slavery; that yon wiU be pleased to lounlsoance the Rtaloration of liberty 

Inconsiitenc]' from the Character of the Ameikan People . . . and that you 
win Step to the very verge of the Power vested in you, for discouraging 
ever7 siwdei of TraSck in the Persons of our fellow Men." HS. Rec. 
Pa. Soc Abol. SL, II, 85. 
"Of slavery Ihey said: "It ta inconsistent with the safety of the bV 

gether." Ibid., IV, ij. 

" " To the aergy, and Pastors, thro'out the U. States." Ibid.. VI, ajS. 

"Ibid., ill, at; also VI, a/S, 383; VIII. 143- 

" Ibid.. VI, aya; VIII, 367. 

-Ibid., IX, is6. 

"CT- ibid.,%1, 104 (i860). 
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desire that it should be broken. Some few favored im- 
mediate abolition of slavery in the South, but this feeling 
was not general." On the contrary the leaders on sev- 
eral occasions denounced this as unwise and deprecated 
its consequences." The furthest the Society would go 
was to distribute literature constantly," and at times to 
favor not buying the goods of those who owned slaves * 
On the whole, then, the work of the abolitionists in 
Pennsylvania during this period may be said to have 
been quiet, continuous, and successful. It was almost 
undisturbed by dissensions within the Society," it was 
carried on by some of the most respectable and influ- 
ential people of the state," and awakened little opposi- 
tion. It did much to elevate the negro, it put a stop 
to the slave-trade from Philadelphia, it checked kidnap- 
ping, and in Pennsylvania it drove slavery to the wall. 

" In a declaration of principles in iSig the Society proclaimed that 
" ttae practice aC holding and lelling human heings as properly, . . . ought 
to be immedialely abandoned,'* but " Resolved that whUe thb Society 
deprecate physical resistance lo establbhed Law they hold it to be Iheir " 
(duty) " by every lawful and canslitutional means Co seek the amend- 
ment of whatever in the constitulion or Laws upholds the barbarous 
and oppressive system of Slavery in the United States." MS. Rec. P». 
Soc. Abol, SI., Vin. ajs (1819)- 

•> Cf. letter of committee of the Pa. Soc Abol. SI., 10 Arthur Tappan 
and others in New Vorlc, Oct. 7, 'Say, "We hold it to he unentt, to 
urge by a National Convention, the princqiles of mmediatt imandfalian, 

terms." MS. Rec. Pa. Sm. Abol. SI., X, =05. Cf. also T. 1. Wharton, 
Memoir pf IVilliam Rawli (very prominent in the Society), ii. 3?; "He 
had too much . . . ' CommOH sense ' ... to suppose lEat emancipation was 
likely to he brought about by denunciation and abuse, or that it can ever he 
effected with safety to either race, except by the gradual progress of 
opinion in the communities in which it exists; "... 

"MS. Bee. Pa. Soc. AboL SI., II, 7. 'S. 37. S3. 5J. 79. 9S. »4S; "L 

"Ibid., IV, 261; VIIl, 17s; X, 37. Cf. also the ConstitutiDn nf the 
" Free Produce Society of Pennsylvania." 

-Cf. however, MS. Rec. Pa. Soc, Abol. SI., VIH. 343, 'i' <i8ao). 
" Cf. various lists of members. 
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In the South, however, it had accompHshed almost 
nothing. By 1830 this was evident, and many people 
tiring of the slow and orderly methods of the Quakers 
and the older abolitionists resolved to fight against 
slavery by any means in their power. 

The increasing hostility in Pennsylvania t^ainst 
Southern slavery becomes marked after 1830, but the 
transition notwithstanding was gradual. After this 
time the Pennsylvania Abolition Society continued on 
its plodding course as before, but whereas previous to 
1830 it had dominated the contest against slavery, it 
now dropped into a subordinate position, and its more 
hasty and impetuous members joined the anti-slavery 
movement. The influence of Garrison and the New 
England enthusiasts became more and more marked. 
The campaign that followed was vigorous, sensational, 
and uncCTnpromising. 

In 1833 Edwin P. Atlee issued a pamphlet in Phila- 
delphia in which he said that gradual abolition had been 
effective only in some of the states, and that now im- 
mediate overthrow was necessary. He attacked the 
Constitution of the United States on the ground that it 
perpetuated slavery," In the next year the Philadelphia 
Anti-Slavery Society was founded for the purpose of 
exterminating slavery ; it sought above all abolition in 
the District of Columbia ; and intended to oppose the 
admission of any more slave states." In the year fol- 
lowing the Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society of Phila- 
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delphia declared that slavery was contrary to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, dangerous to the liberties of the 
country, and ought to be abolished." New societies 
sprang up rapidly in Philadelphia and elsewhere," and 
one inflammatory declaration followed another," It was 
not long before candidates for office began to be inter- 
rogated as to their stand on the slavery question," while 
slave products were boycotted," and immediate aboli- 
tion was fiercely urged or else disunion." 

"> Ciutitulion, By-Laail. tie. Veutig Mini AS. Soc, Phila. 

Co Che Legislature. Chester Co., A-S. Soc. (/. of H., 1S40, vol. I, 508) ; 
York Springa A-S. Soc. libid., 1. S43>; Clarkson A-S. Soc. {ibid., 1, 101); 
A-S. Soc. of Eaatem Pa. O- of H., 1S4'. vol. I, 153); Cain. Cbestir Co. 
A-S. Soc. (ibid., I. 171); Uaion, Chester Co. A.S. Soc. (ibid., I, 4'S); 
Colerain, Chester Co. A.S. Soc. (ibid., I. tig); Fallowfield, Chester Co. 
A-S. Soc (ibid., I. jai); Phila. Female A-S, Soc. (J. of S., 1S49. vol. I, 
159). Cf. also J. H. Wert. "Old Time Notes of Adams County," nos. 
XIII to XV. in HarrisbMre Star ond Senti^sl, Apr. 12.16, 1905- 

""Let the reader imagine a cambioation of the letj worst features 
of all the endless forma of cruelty that hsTe ever been devised, from the 
barbarities of the uneducated savage to the tortures of the Spanish In- 
quisition, and he may (hen have some idea of the condition of slavery in 
the United States." Address of the Mtmbtrs of tht Philodellikio Anti- 
Slavery Society lo their Felloa Ciiixeni, 13, 14. " Resolved:— That we 
tegacd American Slavery, both in principle and prselice, to be a violation 
of the law of God, and contrary to the spirit of the Constitution and in- 
stitutions of our country " .... MS, Min. Junior Anti-Slavery Soc., 34 6 
mo., 1836. Cf. also Address lo the Ciliee„t of Pennsylvania (by the con- 
vention at Harrisburg for the formation of a state anti-slavery society, 
1S37); Address of the State Anii-Slavery Society to the Ministers of tht 
Gospel in the State of Pennsyljimia (1838), The Eastern Section of the 
Pa. A-S. Soc. issued a pamphlet in Germsn, IVai ist Aufhebmie dtr 
Sclaverei (Abolition) J 

"Cf. The Doctrines of the " AboKiioBistt " Refuted, etc. {1840), by 
J. Washington Tyson. 

'*Address la Abolitionists (Phila., 1838); American Fret Product 
Journal, Circular (Phila., 184a). 

" " It ;s the duty of Pennsylvania and of the South, to do to others 
as they would that others should. do to them. It is their duty to let other 
States B«ede from the Union, much as they may regret it. if the only 
means of preventing it is to assist in inflicting a wrong upon olherB, 
which tbey would not undErgo themselves for the sake of any political 
union that ever existed." " We ought instantly to grant to all men the 
enjoyment of their inalienable rights." The Duty of Pennsylvania Con- 
cerning Slavery (1B40). 4. 5- 
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The difference between the new and the old method 
is made strikingly evident by the sudden fury which 
the anti-slavery people drew upon themselves. The 
abolitionists had formerly incurred hostility, though 
never very much;" but from about 1834 there was con- 
demnation of the new kind of abolitionism throughout 
the state." In some places speakers were forbidden to 
lecture ;" and the activity of such advocates together 
with hatred of the negro was the direct cause of the 
burning of Pennsylvania Hall and of the riot at Phila- 
delphia in 1838," Beginning with the political campaign 
of that year, when Governor Ritner was accused of 
being an "abolitionist,"" this name was made one of the 
vilest terms of opprobrium that could be used against 
an opponent." 

The notoriety which Pennsylvania anti-slavery in 
common with that of other states of the North gained 
at this time, is shown in the furious protests which 
came from the South, demanding the passage of laws 
to check it." The indignation in Pennsylvania itself 

-Cf. for ex»mpli MS. Hec. Pa. Soc. Abol. SI., III. 14B (1791). 
" Marittia Advocalt. June s, 1834; Colombia Spy. July la, 1834; 
Riaditig Dtmocratic Prtii. Feb. 14, Oct. 3. 183?; Upland UniaH, Oct. a, 

than in tbis Conunonweslth." Mariitia AdvBcaU, July 31. iB34- The 
LuMtTHt Union, June 1, 1853. upeakine of William Lloyd Garriton, uid: 

would probably long lince bave been placed in a lunalic Aaylum." 

"Cf. Marittia Advocate, July ji, 1834. 

" See ihove, p. i6a. Cf. also Aidriit af the Eatlem ExecMllvr Cfm- 
miiie* af Iht Staii Aati-Slatery Sociily, to Ike Cilitent of Penmylvania 
(1838); The LMli Weitern againai the Great Bailent, ttc. (1838); Pro. 
and Deb. Conv., liiJ-im, XI, xg^. 

" Carlisle American Volunteer, Mar. i, iSjS; (Harrinburg) Penneyl- 
vtnia Reporter, 1838, fattim; Uptand Unian, Oct. 9, 183S. 

"CT- (HarriBburs) Key Slone, July i, Sept. 3. 1851. 

"From S. C, N. C, Ga., Ala.. Vs., Ky., Mis*. See /. of H., iSss-iSH, 
vol. II. 19S-199; J00-1D4, 387-390, S47-S48. 613-614, 710-713, 7fio-7*ai 
/. of S., 110-1836, pp. iia, 187. 438, S74, 704. Tbete proteats came from 
tbe itate leslalatarei. 
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was so great that the Legislature was asked to suppress 
the evii." The anti-slavery enthusiasts were acknowl- 
edged to be a public nuisance," but the Legislature had 
already concluded that while their arguments might be 
harmful, it would be unwise to prohibit their utter- 
ance." For a while anti-slavery continued to be con- 
demned ;■ the leaders of the older abolition movement 
discountenanced it;" and special protection from mob 

"A law was asked to punieh as vagrants " idltra . . . prowling Uirough 

lupport, Btirring up diKord and dissension amonj the people "...]. of H., 
lSj6-iSsr, voL I, 7J0. 

" Resolution of the House, J, of H., rSs^-iSjS, voL I, i9'. 

■ /. of H., 1831-1836. vol. II, 804-806- 

"Sleigh, Abolilionum Exfoied (1838); AbotitU>n A Sidiiion, By a 
Nonhtrn Man (1839), where the methods of the American A-S. Soc. ate 
contrasted with the quiet work of the Quaker abolitionists. 

"Cf. the remarkable letter of William Rawle, one of the presidents 
of the Fa. Soc. Abol. St., read before the Pa. Constitutional ConvcDtion, 
Feb. i, i8}8. " The objects of this asswiation were temperate, legitimate 
and correct — they were substantially confined lo the limits of our own 

rosDD of fraud or unlawful violence were relieved — the pursuits of them 
by persons falsely claiming rights to their service were judiciouslj' re- 
pelled — Ibeir youth were educated— their industry assisted — in sickness 
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violence was sharply refused." It was the opinion of 
conservative people that the results of the movement 
were disappointing, and that in Pennsylvania it had in- 
creased the prejudice against the negro race." 

After 1839 there was a reaction, and gradually oppo- 
sition to anti-slavery decreased. On the one hand the 
work, if not less vigorous, was at least less conspicuous, 
while on the other radical feeling in Pennsylvania 
slowly increased." After 1850 the trend of national 
affairs made many converts, and what was regarded in 
Pennsylvania as the aggression of the Southern slave 
power caused numbers of men to become more active 
against Southern slavery," This is seen in nothing 
more clearly than in the rise of the Society of Prc^es- 
sive Friends. 

It has been shown that in Pennsylvania warfare 
against slavery was from the first carried on by the 
Friends. They had most to do with destroying it, and 
they had formed the backbone of the old Abolition So- 
ciety. After 1833, however, the leadership fell to the 
more aggressive anti-slavery societies, owing to dissat- 
isfaction with the conservative methods of the elder or- 
ganization. This dissatisfaction was felt by many of 

■ Cf. Srpotl of the Cammiuit oti the Judiciary Relativt to thi Abo- 
lition of Slavery in Ihi Diiirict of Colsmfcio, etc. (1839). "O. 

" Cf. Remarlis of Dr. Burden C1838), 8. 9; Letter of W. Rawie quottd 
in Pro. and Dtb., XI, xtS. 

lonished the rtatt Cf. (Winteibarre) Rtpublican Fanner, Aug. 8, 1838, 

force in Peansylvaaia. Thaddeua Stevena wai blamed for this con- 
Teraion. Bedford Gaiettt, June aa, 1S38. 

" " If the abolitioniata just now liaTc unusual popularity and power, 
It is becaase the Democrats have gratuitously violated pledges, invaded 
human rights, and shed human blood." Harrisbttrg Telegraph, Sept. 15, 
I8i6. 
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the Quakers themselves," After 1840 the members of 
some of the Quaker Meetings began silently dividing 
into two parties, one favoring the quiet, traditional 
methods, the other desiring active participation in the 
new anti-slavery movement. In most cases this split 
went no further than animated discussions in the meet- 
ings ; but in 1845 the Western Quarterly Meeting held 
at London Grove was broken up by Stephen S. Foster, 
an ardent advocate who urged immediate emancipa- 
tion." He had many followers, and for some years one 
of the meeting houses was used by them after the sit- 
ting of the conservative Friends was over." After 
a while, however, the doors were locked upon them, 
and a definite secession took place." In 1853 they and 
others like minded met in Kennett Square and founded 
the Society of Progressive Friends." Thereafter there 
were no more vigorous opponents of slavery than they, 
none more outspoken and bitter in denouncing it." 

Although abolitionism incurred some odium and anti- 
slavery often encountered active hostility, yet both were 
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of ProBrissive Friends," Frocttdings of, 1S91. 

» Ibid. 

" It began among the Hicksile Friends, who had themselves formerly 
seceded from the Orthodox Quakers. MS. by Edith Pennock in possesaioi 
of the anthor. 

" Edith Penaock, in Pn.eeedii.gi Pa. Yr. M. Pro. Friends, 1S91. p. 11. 

Pro. Pa. yr. M. Progressive Friends, zSss, p. 31. " Tliat gigantic sjslem 
of robbery and wrong, American Slavery " Ibid., 1S56. P- 43. " Hence- 
forth, the duty of the North Is plain. It is at once to repent of its iniquity, 
and to withdraw from its present alliance with the South ... It is to pro- 
claim the American Union a wild and guiltjr experiment . . . pandering to 
all Che demands and necessities of the Slave Power, and lure, if not aboL 
iahed, to bring destruction upon the whole land." Ibid., /Jj7, 14. Cf. ibid., 
iSsS, p. 3S. 
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able to exert great influence in Pennsylvania, because 
after all they only expressed in radical manner ideas 
widely held there. After 1780 the dislike of the people 

for slavery came by degrees to be almost universal in 
the state. This feeling was the cause of the numerous 
protests against the slave-trade, against the extension 
of slavery, and against slavery in the District of 
Columbia. Even in the Legislature men were bold and 
outspoken, and restrained, when at all, only by the 
desire not to offend the South. 

Pennsylvania's hostility to slavery intruded into 
national politics in 1804, when Bard, one of her repre- 
sentatives, moved in Congress that negroes imported 
into the United States should be taxed ten dollars each." 
Two years later the Legislature instructed the repre- 
sentatives of the state to press for a constitutional 
amendment putting an end to the slave-trade at once." 
Similar expressions continued until the traffic was for- 
bidden in 1808." 

Opposition to the extension of slavery began at the 
time of the Missouri Compromise, when Pennsylvania, 
in common with other northern states, passed strong 
resolutions, which if fruitless at least showed her atti- 
tude clearly." Later, after the Compromise had passed, 

"AitniOt of Cantrtss, 8 Cong., 1 seas., 820, ciCed in Channini, JtSer- 

"7. of H., !sa}-iSo6, pp. 434, 4J5. 

" " The General Assembly look forward with Confidence, that at soon 
as that period arrives, the Congress of the United Sutes will promptly 

the American character." Resolution of Mar. 19. 180?. AcU of Alt., 
iio6-iSo7, p. 301. Cf. 1. of S., iSor-iSoS, pp. 174, ao3, ais. 

" Extension of slavery was declared to b« a policy " which, if adopted, 
would impede the march of humanity and freedooi through the world; 
and would transfer from a misguided ancestry an odious stain and fix 
it indelibly upon the present race "... J. uf H., iSip-iSx, p. 51. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously. Ibid., 97, g8. Cf. J. of S., itig-slio, 
pp. 7, 64, 69. fS. 77- 
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a blow was aimed at the very root of the trouble, for in 
1824 the House resolved that it was expedient that the 
several state governments should cooperate with the 
government of the United States so as to procure 
gradual abolition throughout the Union. This was to 
be done without any infringement of state rights." A 
similar resolution passed the Senate in the following 
year " while the sentiment of the people was shown in 
numerous petitions." 

An object sought far more persistently was the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia. During the entire generation before the 
Compromise of 1850 petitions were sent to the Legis- 
lature asking that Congress be urged to bring this 
about." In 1828-1S29 the Legislature passed almost 
unanimously a resolution instructing Pennsylvania's 
congressmen to work for abolition in the District ;" and 
when in 1831 the State Senate, replying to a petition 
from the American Convention for the abolition of 
slavery, said that nothing more could be done, it de- 

" J. pf H., iSi3-iS!4, pp. 8ai, 968. 

"/. 0/ S., iSiyiai6, pp. 77. ?8, isi, ISS- 

« /. of H.. iSi&iSi7, vol. I, 31?, 391, 4J3, 44* 459, 4S0. 509; J- if S., 
iSi6-iBi7, pp. 553, 669; J, of S., iBsj-iSiS, p, 133- 

»/. of »., iBif-iSiS. vol. I. 179. 239. 256, 330, 414. 495, 681; J. of H., 
iSlo-lSa, T0I. I, 1401 J. of H., 1836-1837. vol. I. 435; I- "f H: l837-'SiS. 
vol. I, 45. 97. 134. 161. 187. 319, 237. 264, 388; /. of S., 1837-1838, vol. I. 
130, 139; J. of H.. 1838-1839, vol. I. 127, 160. Mi, 132. JS", 2*2. 309. 344. 
376. 377, 394. 417, 43'. 4S5. 468, 57»; J. "/ S.. I»3l-l839. vol. I, 368. 404. 
409. 430, 413. 44'. 453. S17; J. of H., 1*40. vol. I, 366; 7. of H., 1S41. 
vol. I. 149. These petitions cime from all parts of the state, > large 
proportion from aoii-alflvery locietiea. Many contained the signaiurea 

-Laws of Asi., 1828-1819. p. 371: 7. of H.. tSiT-'XiS, vol. 1, 610, 798; 
vol. II. 891, 892; 3. of S., 1818-1819, PP- 1S». '66, 168. 169. 17a. Cf. 
Speech of Mr. Mtntr ... on Iht Subject of SImtry and the Slave Trade 
tn the Diilnct of Columbia, etc. (1819). 
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dared bitterly that slavery at the Federal capital was a 
foul stain upon the character of the nation," 

Meanwhile the Legislature continued to be mwnorial- 
ized about the spread of slavery into new territory," the 
domestic slave-trade was reviled," and the bitterest re- 
proach that could be cast upon a candidate for public 
office was that he was a slaveholder or a dealer in 
slaves." Sometimes a voice was raised in favor of the 
South, asserting that it should not be blamed for the 
system which it had inherited, and of which it could not 
get rid ;" but as a rule condemnation was hearty and 
general." Therefore when in 1846 David Wilmot urged 
his famous Proviso in Congress, it may be seen that 
whatever his motives were, he had behind him a lat^e 
part of the people of his state. 

There is reason to believe that before 1850 a majority 
of the people of Pennsylvania were hostile to slavery 
anywhere. Most of them believed that they had no 
right to interfere with Southern problems, and strongly 
desired to avoid offending the South," so that at times 
rabid anti-slavery leaders were dejected." After 1850, 

"/. of S; lS30-I»3l, pp. 460, 461. 

"For example J. of S., iSj$-iljf, vol. I, 314, 4331 /. of S., J«*), voL 1, 
548. Cf. Bradford Rtporter, Jan. s, 1847. 

"Cf. JVtiirHOreland IiiUUxetnctT, Jan. 14. 1S34. 

"Cf. Hatriiburg Argui, Ja\j aG, iSiS, which accuse! Gen, Jackson, wllh 
Yert Caiitte, Oct. 14. iSaE, which reiilea Heniy Oay. 

" PhUadtlphian, Feb. 19, 1835. 

«"It need not be concealed, and it cannot be denied that in Penn- 
sylvania, we, with a unanimity unequalled on anj other aubject, regard 
alaiery as a national curie and a national diigrace." J. X. McLanaban, 
SP'tch . , . OB l*« Slavi Qttstion (1850), 6. 

" This ii obriouB in almost every Pennijlvania newspaper down to the 
very outbreak o£ the Civil War. Cf. for example the calm discussion oi 
the Dred Scott decision in the Public Lidgtr, Mar. 10, 19, i8s7. 

" Cf. ibid., Msr. 30, 1857, for report of an address made bj a mulatto 
from UawBchusetts, 
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however, the rapid movement of national events, the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the troubles in 
Kansas, the Dred Scott decision, all made new con- 
verts, and all made existing anti -slavery feeling 
stronger. Beyond all of these things the law of 1850 
embittered feeling, and made more acute a question 
that had long been a source of trouble. This was the 
question of fugitive slaves. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
FuGixrvE Slaves, 

In the treatment of the Pennsylvania negro after 
1800 there is seemingly a strange contradiction, for he 
was the victim of violent prejudice at the same time 
that he received the liveliest sympathy and aid. During 
the whole period, while funds were being raised to ship 
negroes to Africa, while the Legislature was over- 
whelmed with petitions for their exclusion, while one 
race riot followed another, and while everything was 
done to convince the world that Pennsylvania desired 
no negroes, or at least no more of them, there was wit- 
nessed the curious spectacle of action on the part of the 
state, which betrayed an apparent desire to have them 
after all. From 1830 to i860 almost never was assist- 
ance refused to a fugitive slave from the South, even 
when he was known to be such ; and during this time 
it was with the greatest difficulty that a master could 
recover his property. In the course of this conduct 
men and women of Pennsylvania went any length of 
risk and self-sacrifice to assist runaways. Toward the 
end of the period the state was brought to the threshold 
of nullification. All this was for the most part the out- 
come of the abolitionist and anti-slavery movements, 
which at last overran the entire state. 

In her earlier history Pennsylvania was involved in 
no difficulties with neighboring states because of fugi- ° 
tives, since she then had numerous slaves of ha- own. 
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many of whwn ran away. Accordingly when advertise- 
ments appeared in the Philadelphia papers about ne- 
groes who had fled from Virginia or Maryland, they 
generally appeared intermingled with similar advertise- 
ments inserted by masters of the city and county nearby.' 
The legislation on the subject while negative was of a 
friendly character. The abolition act of 1780 distinctly 
affirmed that its provisions covered no fugitive,' and 
after the first law was made against kidnapping it was 
decided that it gave no relief to a runaway slave.' Hence 
fugitives from the South like runaways in Pennsylva- 
nia were detained in the county jail, where the local 
authorities might lodge them on suspicion, and where 
they were kept pending the arrival of the owners. Ad- 
vertisements to inform owners were inserted in the 
newspapers, and masters might get their slaves on 
proving ownership and paying the costs. If no claim- 
ant appeared, a negro who had been detained was sold 
or set free at the discretion of the local court.' 

The increasing activity of the Quakers and the aboli- 
tionists made it impossible for such conditions to last, 
since the people who were so eager to help the former 
slaves of Pennsylvania began also to pity the fugitives 
from states nearby. Even as early as 1792 complaint 
was made that certain persons were seducing and har- 

' PhiEa. newspapers fassini, alw manr notice* in the early paper* of the 
border countiea. aa (York) PetHuylvOHia Herald, Hturiibtirg Cimrant, 
Lancasltr ItiieUietttcir. 

'Stat, at L., X, 71- 

• Lawt of FtnmylvaHia (Dallas), II. 587; a Dallas 134-228 {i79s)- 

* See above, p. 49- Cf. Pa. CoMetti, Feb. 18. 1801. The earlier ipirit 
is rerealed in a letter from Preaident Muhlenberg to Gorernar Randolph 
of Virginia, asking whether a eertain fugitiye was owned there, and Baying 
that he " will . . . with pleasare restore him to hi« owner." i Pa. Arch., 
XI. 344, 3s6. 
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boring slaves from Vii^nia.' In 1804 a traveller 
speaks of a Friend, a tailor of Philadelphia, who used 
to sit at his front window, and leave his work whenever 
he saw a negro whom he thought to be a runaway. If 
such proved to be the case, he would help him to reach 
the interior parts of the state.' Meanwhile news began 
to reach the negroes to the southward that they had a 
fair chance of being assisted to their freedom if they es- 
caped across the line,' The result of the aid given by 
individuals together with an increasing sentiment which 
made the existing laws both inadequate and difficult of 
enforcement, was that great numbers of slaves fled 
north into Pennsylvania and found refuge there. Such 
prc^wrtions did this movement assume that in 1813 a 
petition to the Legislature said that there were four 
thousand runaway negroes in Philadelphia alone.' At 
the same time they were spoken of as undesirable in the 
extreme.* The increasing difficulty of getting slaves 
back to the South is in no way so evident as that, al- 
though the number of fugitives was continually grow- 
ing, their masters ceased advertising for them in the 
papers. After 1820 such advertisements were rare. 

While the loss occasioned by this fleeing from service 
was felt in all the neighboring Southern states, the one 

•J. of S.. 179!->191. p. 74. 

* " Wbere he would be lure lo find employment" Sutctiff, Travels in 
Some Parti of North America, sS. 

< " The tlava in this state " (Virgliiis) " geneisllj nippogiag they may 
obtun their treedom by KOing into Pennsylvsnla nulcei it highly probable 
that he is in aome part of that slate." Advt. for s runaway, Pa. Pacitt, 

•J.oJh., jB«-rt«,p. 4t7. 

*Ibid. Cf. alio 3 Sergeant and Raw1« 6 (1817): " Theae runaway 
■laves are often guilty of riots, Tialent assanlls and batteries, and other 
offences, wUch, though not felonious, ate dsngerons to the peace of the 
commonwealth." Cf. J. of H.. illS-lSig, P- 139. 
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which naturally suffered most damage was Maryland. 
In 1801 she asked Pennsylvania for assistance, but reply 
was made that the matter was covered by the Federal 
fugitive slave law of 1793." In 1817 Maryland formally 
complained that Pennsylvania encouraged her run- 
aways, and in the next year her General Assembly 
passed a resolution requesting that the executives of 
the two states endeavor to find a remedy." Nothing 
was done ; but meanwhile the stream of fugitives in- 
creased to such an extent that in the year following 
even the inhabitants of Philadelphia asked the Legis- 
lature to interfere." 

In 1822 the Governor of Maryland transmitted a 
resolution of the Legislature of his state which de- 
clared that the encouragement given to runaways by 
citizens of Delaware and of Pennsylvania had caused 
such serious injury to owners, and that harboring them 
had increased so alarmingly, that it would be criminal 
to keep silence any longer. It asked that the respective 
Legislatures endeavor to prevent this." A committee 
of the Pennsylvania House, to which this communica- 
tion was referred, declared that it did not believe that 
the laws of the commonwealth were adequate." In the 
next year another long communication from Maryland 
related that her people were beginning to view Penn- 
sylvania as a hostile state ; that some of her citizens 
had recently been murdered when attempting to recover 

" /. of H., iSoo-iSoi, pp. 3S0, 4>6; /. of S., iSoO-iSot, p. aai. 

"J. of H., lSl6-lSl7, pp. S34, S35. S7?. 5/8. 637. 

"J. af H.. 1SJS-1S19, f. 139. 

" 4 Fa. Arch., V, 371.373, 386, 3B7; J. of H., iSti-ilit, pp. 1067-1069; 
/. of S., iSlI-lZll, pp. 739-741. 

" Tber did not give tfae protection " which in goad faith we are hound 
to give." /. cf H., iSll-lSii, pp. 1115, n>6. 
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their slaves across the line;" and that the people of 
Pennsylvania had interposed every possible obstacle, 
going -so far as to encourage negroes to resist by tell- 
thing them that they had the right to put pursuit^ 
owners to death," Finally in 1826 Maryland sent three 
commissioners to negotiate with the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania about how best to facilitate the recovery 
of runaways, and also how to prevent their absconding," 
Thus as early as this time the Federal law respecting 
fugitives had come to have so little effect, that it was 
necessary for these two states practically to arrai^ a 
treaty." 

In the capture and return of fugitive slaves the pro- 
cedure at this time in force was that ordained by the 
United States law of 1793." This law declared that any 
owner, his agent, or attorney empowered, might reclaim 
a runaway wherever found; but that in so doing he 
must take the fugitive before the judge of a Circuit 

" iSai. Cf. Nilis't Wettly Rtgisltr, XIX, J36. Thia case iffords an 
excellent illuatralion of the huard enconnteted by purauing maslera. A 
runaway neero from Maryland had established himself in Chester County. 
He had lived there for some time when late one night his muter ^^ 

stolen goods. The negro killed him and one of his companions. At the 

nnder the curcumiunces be had some right of self defense. He was not 

tiary for manslaughter. C/. Pa. Mag., XIII. 106-109. 

"J. el S; iSri-iSi3, pp. 133. 134. In Philadelphia in iSa4. when an 
alleged runaway was remanded to jail, one hundred and fifty armed ne- 
groes attempted hie rescue. For this seven of the ringleaders were sent 
to prison. Democratic Preu. Sept. 7, l8»4i AmtTKOtt Doily AdvtHistr, 
Sept a, 18341 NUtt't Eli; XXVII, ji. For a similar incident, cf. 
Greenshurg Gaittte, Jan. aS, 1S2). 

"4 fa. Arch., V, 627-619. 

"C/. 4 Fa. Arch. VIII, api, 

** " An Act respecting fugitives from jnstice, and persons escaping 
from the seryice of their masters." U. S. Stat, at L., a Cong., 1 sets., 
ch. 7. '79i- 
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Court or District Court of the United States, or before 
the magistrate of the county, city, or town, who, on 
satisfactory proof, should issue an order granting the 
negro to his master." It imposed a penalty of five hun- 
dred dollars upon any one who obstructed pursuit, as- 
sisted a negro to escape, or harbored or concealed a 
fugitive ; besides which the claimant might bring action 
for injury." This law had remained comparatively un- 
affected by any legislation of Pennsylvania. Only in 
1820, because, as it was asserted, great abuses existed, 
an act was passed forbidding aldermen or justices of 
the peace to act in fugitive slave cases." On the other 
hand nothing had been done to give efficacy to the law, 
and it was now thought that this should be done. 

On arriving the Maryland delegation conferred with 
a joint committee of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
which prepared a bill designed to assist the execution 
of the law of the United States." The work was done 
with swiftness and decision. Numerous petitions were 
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" " An Act To give effect to the provisions of the constitution of the 
United States, relative to fugitives from labor, for the protection of fret 
people of color, and to prevent kidnapping." Acta of Aasembly, iSiS-iS>6, 
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received, and the bill was thoroughly debated ^ but in 
spite of strenuous opposition it passed both houses, and 
th^ Governor signed it immediately." 

The law of 1826 gave to slave-owners substantial 
help in one respect only: it permitted a claimant to 
place an alleged runaway in the Pennsylvania jails 
pending his trial. It provided that the claimant under 
oath must secure a warrant for the arrest, and produce 
evidence together with an affidavit subscribed before a 
justice of the peace of that locality from which the 
fugitive had escaped. The testimony of other inter- 
ested parties was to be debarred." On the other hand 
the act provided heavy penalties to prevent kidnapping, 
and to protect free people of color." 

This law, which was the most that the people of Penn- 
sylvania were ever willing to do for slave-owners else- 
where, marks a turning point. Almost immediately the 
current began setting slowly but surely against giving 
any help at all. In the very next year a supplementary 
law was passed," and after that time there is a steadily 

"7. of H., iSli-lSlA, pp. 307, 310, 313. 341. 344. 34S. JSO. 3SI. 3S>. 
358. 3S9. 36a, 364, 36s, 366, 371, 37a, 374. 37*-383. 384-387, 389. 6as; 
/. of S,. iSiS-'i't, pp. »Bi-j84, 333. 339. 349. 3S0, 353. 3S4. 466. 468. 
471, 4S1, 491, 494. 511. The Pa. Abolition Soclely proteMed that the lav 
contempUted might make feloiiB of its mcmbcra. Cf. Phila. GaitUe. Feb. 

16. i8>e. 

■/. of H., ItiS-tilt, pp. 389, £44, 6s7; /, of S., lSi5-iti6, p. 491. 

" Actt of AttttHbly, iSi5-iB!6, pp. ist>-»SS. 

" Ibid, In the end even the B.boli[ioniBts were almoat latiificd with thi* 
law. Cf. HS. Rec. Pa. Sac. Abol. SI., IX, aoi, aio, 316, 134; alao MS. 
Hin., 1815.1847, pp. 39-33. 

■ " An Act to prevent certain abasei of the lavs reUtiTe to fugitivei 
from laboDr," ..." whereai. The tiaSic in ilsvei, now ibhorred by all the 
civilized world, ought not in the llighteM degree to be tolerated in the 
Mate of Pennaylvania "... the ule of a tagitiTe in the alate ia forbidden 
tinder heavy penaltieB. Limt of Aiitmbly, lSf7, pp. 485. 486. Cf. J. of H., 
iStS-lilT, pp. 16. 33, B8, %g, loo, no, 78G, 7S8; J. of S., lb6-JilT, PP- 345, 
9«3. 
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rising tide of protest against doing anything to the det- 
riment of freedom. 

There can be no doubt that this feeling was partly 
excited by the successful capture of a number of fugi- 
tives. In 1831 a negress was arrested, and the proof 
being sufficient she was taken away, the picture of de- 
spair, it is said," In 1833 there was so sad an occur- 
rence that it was remarked that such incidents caused 
many people of the North to demand immediate emanci- 
pation," Two years later there was a most pathetic 
case, and the strong feeling evoked caused a riot in 
which two witnesses were injured." Several captures 
were effected about the time that the Constitutional Con- 
vention began sitting in 1837." During these years the 
same tactics began to be employed as found place in 
the final destruction of slavery in Pennsylvania itself." 
The Quakers and the abolitionists used every possible 
legal technicality, and totrfc advantage of every one of 
the law's delays." Counsel was often hired, or efforts 
were made to buy the captive free." Frequently the 

" Viliaee Ricord, quoted in ZiKtairtr, Julj !, 1831. 

•• Editorial in Imtvirtr, June 1, iSjj. The woman was taken away 
{root her husband and nx cbildren. 

"Inquirer, June 17, 19, 1835; also editorial ibid., June 14, 1S35. 

"Inquirtr, Aug. S, Not. 29, Dec. s, (837; Stnli»tl, Dec. 19, 1S37. 

"See »bo»e, pp. 8i-8a. 

« CI. Haiard-i Registir, VII, 136; 4 P'- Law Jtntnal, t6), (7)! (Har- 
risburg) Penniylvatiia Telegraph, June 8, 1841. In 183s two geatlemen 
from Virginia, while taking back their fugitive slavei, were arroted for 
traTcliing on Sunday. Volunteer lawyera, who had lecretly arranged the 
matter, argued the cose at luch length, that the alavei, who bid mean- 
while been set at large by other conapirators, were nerer retaken. The 
ownera got heavy damages, however. Butltr Reponlory, June 33, iSjfi. 

"Inquirer, June 17, 183s; id., July 8, 1831; Aug. 8, 1837: Public 
Ledger, Jui. 37, iBji, 
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sympathies of the court were entirely with the fugi- 
tive." 

Meanwhile the Leg^Iature was besieged with peti- 
tions asking that alleged runaways be allowed trial by 
jury. Had such trial been granted there can be very 
little doubt that at times few owners would have recov- 
ered slaves, however clear their title. It was probably 
because the abolitionists realized the strength of popu- 
lar feeling against slavery that jury trial was requested. 
It was demanded insistently and continually through 
session after session of the Legislature. The number 
of petitions sent in was prodigious. If they received 
any consideration at all, they must have distracted much 
of the members' attention," When the Convention of 
1837-1838 was sitting one of the matters which occa- 
sioned long debate was this same thing. It was argued 
with great eloquence that under existing conditions the 
trial of fugitives could be a mockery of justice ; and that 
kidnapping was encouraged, since negroes undoubtedly 
free might be tried in the same manner." Some as- 
serted that the Federal statute did not preclude grant- 
ing jury trial, or at least that the United States Consti- 

" For Robert Wharton, aldennao and mayor of Philadelphia, who 
during forty yeut nerer larrendered one ' runaway, see L. M. Child, 
Lift ef Ittiac T. Hofptr, 141. 

■ Cf. J. of H., iSjs-iSji. »ol. I, J36, 4»3. 44S, 468. 49a. S"> S9o, 61S, 
648, 730, 797, 901, 1003! J. of S., iSjj-rtjtf, Tol. 1, 3J9, 376, 41S. 481; 
}. of H., iSjA-iSS!, vol. I, loS, 131, 16B, 1S3, 194, igg, 347, 384, 316, 
344. 150, 37', 406, 437. 467. 648. fi?'. Boo; -f- of S., iSjS-iSST, vol. I, 110, 
■I5> I37> 143, ISO. IS9> ■7i> 197. ">6, 311. i>4. "8. 344. 373, 379, 185. 
300, 31S, 373; /. of H., 1S40, ToL I, 140, 364, 393, 344. 433, 447, 507, 
G13, 649, 707, 1136; J. of S., 1S40, pp. 143, iji, IJ7, 1B3, 1B3, 111, 
333, 359, 364, 375, 312, 446; J. of H., 1S41, vol. I, S3, 100, lot, 171, 1S8, 

315, 337, 363, 39], 33D, 343, 41S, 4731 I, of S., IS47, ToL I, 136, 136, 

311, 545; /. of S., 1S1J, Tol. I, 1G4, 313, 317; /. of S., iif4, vol. I, 93. 
"Pro. and Dfb. Conv., XI, J5i-a6>, 3"; XIl, 43. 
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tution did not." Such trial would probably have been 
granted had it not been shown that this would be virtual 
nullification, and defiance of the United States govern- 
ment." The pr<^>osition was finally voted down by a 
decisive majority ;" but the feeling behind the attempt 
was shown by the number of memorials and representa- 
tions which came frcnn every direction," the majority 
from Friends, from abolitionists, and from women. 

Meanwhile the law of 1826 became less and less popu- 
lar, and various proposals were made to take away such 
effectiveness as it had in the returning of runaways." It 
is probable that some change would have been made 
had no new factor been introduced. A powerful factor 
was, however, unexpectedly brought to bear. 

The law of 1826 had been passed partly to satisfy 
Maryland, but more to put a stop to kidnapping." In 
1837 a certain Edward Prigg and associates, agents for 
a Maryland owner whose slave had escaped into Penn- 
sylvania in 1832, took out of that state a negress, the 
alleged fugitive, together with her children, one of 
whom had been bom in Pennsylvania. They did this 
although the magistrate before whom they appeared 
had refused to take cognizance of the case. Accord- 
ingly they were indicted for kidnapping in the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer of York County, and there ad- 

"Fro. and Dtb. Com.. XI, 264, 165, 298-304; XII. 19. 

<*Ibid., XI, i6B-37ti, iSl-IgS. 

•<76 to 39. Sbid., XI, 3»9: XII. 43. 

"Pro. and Deb. Conv.. 11, 333; III, 369, S^'. S6l, 5*7. 70'. 7S7. 778: 
V, 49, 9B, J70, 4'4. 443; VI. 69, iSi, 203, ag?, 3*o, 371; VII, 1, x, iy, 
VIII. 40. 7'. 91. 368; IX. Ms; X, 29. 274; XI, 31, 76, 174, an. »S3, >Bo. 

• CI. J. al H.. !S3S-i836, vol. I, 523. 52+; J- "f «-. "36-1^37, vol. I. 
39. 81. 157, 201, loi; /. of S., iSi^iSff, vol. I, isi, 447. 448, 451. 4*'. 
466. 4*9, 473. 477; J- of H.. iSlT-ltiX. vol. I. 597! /- of S., jSi7-i*j», vol. 
I. 314. 538, S66. 592. 596. 597. fii4-S'6- 

*" See sboie, p. 233. 
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judged guilty. While the case was pending Maryland 
asked that it be dismissed, and at the same time herself 
expressed discontent with the act of 1826, saying that 
it obstructed the return of fugitive slaves, and so vio- 
lated the Federal statute of 1793. She declared that 
unless it were repealed she would test it before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States* Upon this the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania took measures to have the 
point decided. Temporary immunity was granted to 
the defendants," while the case was taken to the high- 
est court of the state, where the judgment was 
affirmed." Prigg then appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, his counsel pleading that the Penn- 
sylvania act was unconstitutional. In 1842 decision was 
handed down that this was true in so far as the act ob- 
structed the return of runaways, while part of the 
Court held that in the matter of returning fugitive 
slaves Pennsylvania had no power to make any law 
whatsoever." Thus the Supreme Court was brought 
to declare void a law of Pennsylvania which many of 
Pennsylvania's people ardently desired to annul. In 
the natural reaction which followed, the former efforts 

* Caramunicatlaa fiam J. Mcreditli, CommiBikiner at tht State of 
Marrland. /. of S., tS^iSjn, vol. II, 411-41;. 

« '■ An Act Relating to the Trial of Bemia and others, in York county." 
LaB/i of Aisembly, iSjg, p. iiS. 

«t6 Petem 539-341; Lewis, Criminal Law of tin Unittd Stalti, 14-17' 

* " Where Congrew have exclmivc power over a lubject, it ii not com- 
petent for Kite leeJaJatian to add to the provisions of Congress on that 
mbjeet." " The powef of lejulatlaii in relation to fugilivei from labor 
is exclusive in the national legislature." i6 Peters S4a. Cf. i6 Peters 
6l3. This extreme view was restated in Kaoffman V. Oliver (1849). 10 
Pa. Stall Rep. (Birr) 514-jig. On the contrary Chief Jastke Taney 
thought that while a ttate must not impede the execution of the Federal 
b«, it could anist, and should da so. 16 Peters 626.633. Cf. Moore f. 
The People of the Slate of Illinoii (1851), 14 Howird 13. 
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were redoubled." In 1847 a drastic change was made. 
The act of 1847 began by reaffirming the most 
stringent penalties against kidnapping, in this not dis- 
turbing the work of 1826. It then went the full length 
of refusing to allow any officer of the state to assist in 
carrying out the Federal law of 1793- Under heavy 
penalty " it forbade any judge or state official to take 
cc^nizance of any case arising under that law, or to 
issue any warrant for removal. With delicate irony it 
then imposed a penalty upon any jailer who should con- 
fine in his jail a negro except where the judges afore- 
said had jurisdiction. Finally it declared that if any 
person claiming a negro attempted to take him violently, 
even with the intention of bringing him before a district 
or a circuit judge, he should be adjudged guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be subject to fine and to imprison- 
ment in the county jail." 

"/. of H., !«♦», vol. I. S36, 923; /. of H.. 1S43. pp. ISO. 375. 499, 567; 
/. of S.. iS4i-'U3. PP- »S7. sfiS. »97, 337. 339. SOI. S49. 68a, 697! J. of 
H., l!44, vol. I, 107, 161, 330. 395, S4?; J- 0/ S., si44, vol. I, 93. 177. 506; 
7. of H., 1S45, vol. I, 105, T3a, 179. 181, 141, 190, 649; J- -f S., 1S45, vol. 
I. 94. 97. no, 140, isi, "59, 174, 1B7, »88. JOI, ao9, "S6, =63, 2?7. 6*0; 
I. of H., 1846, vol. I, 35, 139. J64. 481; J- -f S.. 7S46, vol. I. 43, >49; 
J. of H., iSir, vol. I, 47, 67, 68, 76, 131, 160, 107. a73, 303. 341, 3SS. 
460; /. of S., 1I47. vol. I. 3<^63, rs. "7. laS. 138, 19s, '99. "7. »4'. "48, 
361. 180, 391, 399, 313. 397' 

■•(sDo-li.oao, half to go 10 the proMcutor. 

"tioo-ti.opo, and costs; impriiooment for three months. "An Ait 
to prevent Iddnappltig, preserve the puhlie peace, piohihit the eierdse of 
certain powers heretofore exercised hj. certain judges, justices of the peace, 
sldermen and Jailors in this commonweallh, and to repeal certain slave 
laws." Lorn of Aaembly, 1S47. PP- aofraoS. The temper that was now 
eODiing to be predominant in Pennsylvania is shown by the fact that a 
eecHon of Ibis act annulled the old provision which allowed an owner to 
bring his stave into the state and keep him there for six months. Cf. 
ahove, p. 8& There is reason to believe that some of the framers of the 
act intended the formal abolition of slavery in Pennsylvaiiia. Cf. state- 
ment of the Hon. T. J. Bingham, chairman of the committee which drew 
up the law : " Our simple design was to diuohit all conneclioH with 
slavtry in our State legislation." Pittibure Journal qooled in Harrubure 
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It now became almost impossible for an owner to 
recover his slave. Not only was he liable to be arrested 
on the charge of kidnapping, but even if clearly within 
his rights he could get no help from the state," but was 
on the contrary threatened with punishment if he used 
any violence. The fact that there was now a strong 
feeling against him, no matter what might be the merits 
of his case, and this too on the part of an exceedingly 
militant and aggressive body of abolitionist and anti- 
slavery workers, rendered an attempt without some sort 
of violence impossible." Effective and widespread 
activity was displayed in deliberate obstruction of re- 
capture and in abetting escape." When recourse was 
had to the courts of Pennsylvania the decisions handed 
down were such as to give scant comfort" From the 
Southern point of view the conditions in the state after 
1847 were such as to make imperative the passing of a 
new fugitive slave law to be vigorously enforced by the 
government of the United States. 

Furthermore since 1800 there had been in operation a 
mysterious organization, which had continually a^^a- 

Telegraph, Usr. ai, 1856. He uid Ihat the Pa. Soc Abol. SI, and thr 
Quakera bad proposed the lav, and bad been conanlted at CTCiy Btsge of 
its foitnation. Ibid. 

" CT. Kauffman v. Oliver (1B49). 10 Pa. State Rep. (Ban) si«i Com- 
noaweallb v. John Clellani et at. (1S47), * Pa. Law Joumal, (g2)-(ioa). 

■ Cf. Commoowealih v. Taylor (1850). 4 P'- Lanr Journal Rep. (49a) ; 
(iptaldng of the Fugitive Slave Law of iBjo) " Before the passage of tbat 
act, every city, toxn and village of our Commoowealih waa aubject to 
riota and brawls by the effort* of citiuDa from the loutbern states to ex- 
ercise their undoubted rights under the constitution and laws of the 

*'Cf. Clellans el al. v. the Commonwealth (1848), 8 Pa. Stale Rep. 
(Barr), 133-J19; KaufCman i>. Oliver (1849), 10 Pa. State Rep. (Batr). 
514-ST9; Comtnonwealth v. Taylor (1S50), 4 Pa. Laic Tfumal (48a)- 

■* See casei cited In note preeeding; also ConnDonwealtb v. Anld 
(1850), 4 Pa. Laa Joanal (43i>-(436). 
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vated the feeling in the South, and which had to a great 
extent made it possible for such a steady stream of fugi- 
tives to find permanent freedom. In Pennsylvania the 
Underground Railroad had its origin. 

Almost immediately after its foundation in 1787 
Columbia in Lancaster County became a settling place 
for emancipated negroes from Maryland and Virginia, 
and soon also a hiding place for runaway slaves." It 
was here that the shadowy railroad received its name," 
Soon it had become desirable to assist the runaways 
farther into the interior of the state ; and such work 
was being regularly done as early as 1804." In the 
course of time branches of the road came to extend 
over many portions of the state. There were numerous 
routes in the western part, but the work throve particu- 
larly in the southeastern counties, where it had first 
been developed." In York, Lancaster, Chester, and 
Delaware counties, where great numbers of people were 
willing to assist, it is said that there were more routes 
in proportion to the area than anywhere else in the 
Northern states." In the earlier days strange negroes 
had not always been helped to escape, even by those 
who disbelieved in slavery, when the negroes were sus- 
pected of having run away ;" but now devoted men and 

•■ Life of JoJm Thompson, Written by Himstif, loo; McKoight, Fionctr 
Ouilint Hislsry of Norihwestern PfRnsylvania. etc., 317. 

" Smedley, History of the Underground Railroad in Chester and the 
Neighboring Counties of Pennsylvania, 351 Siebert, The anderground 
Railroad from Slavery to Freedom, 4J. 

" Sutclitt, Travels. iS, ij?. 

** See the eiicelteot map in Siebert, Vnderground Railroad, itxiat !>■ 
113. Ibid., MS, 117, 119, im. Prowell, History of York Co., sgi-ssS. 

"Siebert, Underground Riulroad, 130, 121; E. H. MatlU, IVhtK lie* 
Were Sold, j. 

« Cf. advt in Pa. Casetle, Feb. ao, 1795, whieh after eaying " We the 
sabscriben became baund, bj' an obligation, about the latter end of the 
year 1791, in a certain penally, to deliver up ■ eerlain Mulatto, . . ■ named 
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women went to any length of risk and hardship to get 
fugitive slaves to a place of safety." The Friends of 
Pennsylvania continued and renewed that struggle 
against slavery which their Society had carried on for 
five generations. In defiance of the law, and sothc- 
times at great perscmal sacrifice, negroes were hidden 
and fed and clothed until they could be sent beyond the 
risk of recapture." In this work the Friends were ably 
seconded by the efforts of negroes, srane of whom had 
previously been fugitives themselves." So what with 
the powerful public feeling and the workings of the 
Underground Railroad, what with the favorable legis- 
lation of 1847, there had come to be a large number of 
runaway negroes in Pennsylvania, some of them living 
in the most careless defiance of the Federal law itself. 
The last period in the history of the relations of Penn- 
sylvania with the runaway negroes of other states be- 
gan with the passing of the United States Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850. The unpopularity of this law was 
revealed in the newspaper discussion which followed its 
enactment It was believed in the South that only one 
newspaper in the state supported it, and such was prob- 
ably the case so far as Philadelphia was concerned." 

William Lewi*, if be should be prored a slave "... announce! that If no 
DiBMer appear! within thirty daya tht subscribera are free from the obli- 
gation. 

"From a perunal converBBtion with Misa Grace Ansa Lewis, of 
Media, Fa. Cf. Smedley, Undirgrpvtid Railroad, 168-190. 

■Amanda G. FogB, "Incident. o£ Slatery Times," etc. in Kennell 
Nemt and AdvertuiT, Dec. 1. itgi; Siebert. pasiim; Th» Pritnd, LXIX, 

bad assisted fuptives, cf. Oliver v. Weakley el at. (1853), 2 Wallace Jr. 
384-3=6; Van Metre v. MitcbeU (1853). ibid., 311-333- 

" Siebert, VndergriraKd Railroad, appendut E, 431-434; Still (a negro), 
Tfur OndtrgroMtid Railraad, etc.; 4 Pa. Arch., VII. 610-614. 

•> The Piaiuslvanim. Cf. Peaiayhtaniat, Nov. 16, 185a, where it was 
said, however, that scores of papers aupportii^ the lav could be found 
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Dislike of the law soon became intense hatred, for its 
effectiveness was almost instantly manifest. In all 
parts of Pennsylvania negroes were seized, and in many 
cases hurried back into slavery. During 1850, 1851, 
and 1852 it was enforced with vigor and success, and 
at Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia transpired 
such scenes as had not been witnessed for many years." 
The fact that some of the negroes taken back to bondage 
had been living in Pennsylvania so long, that having 
married, raised children, and acquired property, they 
had come to regard themselves as free citizens of the 
state, and were so regarded by many of the white 
people, and also that there arose very strong suspicion 
that n^joes undoubtedly free were being kidnapped, 
intensified the opposition, which at times became 
tremendous." In 1853 more than sixty people from 
Pennsylvania went to Baltimore to give testimony for 
a negress who had been kidnapped from their ndghbor- 
hood." 

But that even the strong protection of a Federal law 
could not make it safe to hunt for slaves in Pennsylva- 
nia was amply shown by the famous Christiana Riot in 
September, 1851. In that year Edward Gorsuch of 
Maryland, having procured the proper warrants, went 
to capture some of his slaves, who were known to be 
lurking near Christiana in Lancaster County. Accom- 
panied by an officer and several friends he proceeded 



"Cf. Tht Fiigilivt Slave Lirw and lii VicHnu, 


1, It. 14, IS. 16, 18, 


20, 31, 33; tor the yean following, ibid., >i, a>. 4 
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to the house suspected ; but finding it defended by armed 
negroes, and being fired upon, he came to a halt. Soon 
he was surrounded by a mob of nearly a hundred ne- 
groes armed with scythes, clubs, and corn-cutters. It 
was in vain that the officer showed the writs, and even 
that the attempt at capture was given over. An attack 
was made by the negroes, in which Gorsuch was shot 
down and beaten to death with clubs, while his son and 
his nephew escaped with the utmost difficulty." A cer- 
tain Castner Hanway was suspected of having incited 
the mob, and was indicted for treason against the United 
States. Great efforts were made to secure a conviction, 
but Hanway was acquitted after the jury had been out 
for twenty minutes." Not a single person was pun- 
ished." 

In the smaller towns and in the country the capture 
of a fugitive now became an extremely perilous under- 
takii^. In some parts of the state bands of armed 
negroes prowled around in search of slave-hunters," 
while elsewhere negroes could generally be found ready 
to rally in mobs and rescue runaways at the cost of any 
violence. In 1852 a policeman from Baltimore arrested 
an alleged fugitive at Columbia, whereupon he was im- 
mediately surrounded by a crowd of negroes. In the 

*Theu fact* were all proved. See charge of Judge Grier to the juiy, 
9 Litat iHUltigtiwer ay, a Wallace Jr. igi-aoS. 

"United States v. Haoway (iSsi, Third Circuit Court of the United 
State*}, 2 Wallace Jr. 139-30S. For the Christiana Riot, cf. Bvtnint 
BalUHo, Sept. 11. 13, [5, Nov. 34 (where it is called treaion), iSsij 
(Yorii) PtofU'i Aivecolt, Sept. 16, iSii; CHarriaburg) Key Stont, 
Sept. ft, 1851; Ptttntylvmian, Feb. ig, 1853; Ampere, Promenadi m 
Amfriq»; I, 408-410; Still, Uadtrground RaUroad, 34S-36S. 

"Jenkina, Ptniuyhania ColoHtal and Fidtrdl, II, 341, J43. 

"C/. a Wallace Jr. 165. Pen auociationi of men In Indiana Comity, 
and alao in other parts of Pennaylvania, banded together to prevent re- 
capture and to aioiit negroes, see ibid., aiy. Pitttburg Immal, July 17. 
tB55i J. H. W. Howard, Bond and Free. eh. XIX. 
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confusion he was bitten by the captive, whom he shot 
dead. It was only by travelling all night that he at last 
reached safety across the Maryland line." 

Meanwhile the legislative action of the state kept 
pace with the development of popular feding. The cc«i- 
servative elements made a vain effort to stem the tide. 
At first they accomplished a little. In 1850 a bill to aid 
masters passed the House, but was overwhelmed by an 
avalanche of petitions in the Senate," Two years later 
that part of the act of 1847 which forbade the lodging 
of fi^itives in county jails was repealed in spite of an 
immense number of remonstrances." After this it was 
not possible to get any further concessions made. In 
1856 a petition came to the House asking that masters 
from other states be given the right to take their slaves 
through Pennsylvania as before tfie law of 1847, but the 
request was voted down by a decisive majority." On 
the other hand the Legislature now began to receive 
petitions the fulfilment of which would have entailed 
direct defiance of the authority of the United States. 

" (Harrisburt) Whit Stale Journal, Kaj 6, 1852. A> far back u 1834 
e*veral otgroei of Philadelphia were aeot to Ihe penitentiary for tiying 
to take a alave from the officers who had him in charge. Niltt't Rrtiittr, 
XLVI, iiS, 174. Cf. also Ltmilomt Rtpublicait, June 15, 1B41; i 
Amtrican Law Jounud (new aer.), 10.14, 97-107 (1848); (Lancaiter) 
Dials Eipreis, Mar. 39, 1S60. 

" /. af H., iSjo, vol, I, 49i-soi, 709, 73a, 844, 84s; J. "f S., iSjp, vol. 
1, s8j, fioB, fii6, 616, 646, 657, 67a, 679, fiiji, 707, 710, 7ao, 724, 768, 
781, 794, 806, B16, E17, 833, SiS, 858, 871, 909, 1081. 

^Laat of Assttiibly. iSil, p. 29S; J- "/ «-. '^i', »ol. I, 25. '8. 34. 47. 
64, 66. 114. 14a, 169, Z09, 240, 171, 305. 319. 349. 374, 381. 41S. 4il3. 441. 
SOI, J73. 634! }■ of S., ISSI, vol. I, 14, a6, 59, 89, 98, 13a, >4i. 149. 
156, 163, 17a, 181, 191, 106, an, aai, 251, aGi, a68, 376, 188, 300, 314, 
315. 1^4. 365. 372, 3B4, 396, 421, 430, 498, 574. B34; J- of H., 1S5'. vol. 
I. 661, 901; I. of S., iSsi, Tol. I, IS, 90, 283, 339, 38S, 589. 601, 603, 918; 
/. of H., itjf, vol. I, 701. 721 ; 7. of S., itjt, toL I, 484, 7191 4 Pa, Arch., 
VII, 491-496. 

"J. o/H., iSj6, pp. 67, 68. 
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In 1859 a personal liberty bill was introduced into the 
House," and though this bill failed great pressure was 
brought to have the state prevent the rendition of fugi- 
tives and even prohibit their return." Finally in i860 
the provisions of the act of 1847 were incorporated into 
the revised penal code in their most uncompromising 
form." 

Thus during the fourteen years frc«n 1847 to 1861 
Pennsylvania was brought close to nullification of the 
Federal laws. During those years no slave-holder had 
the right of transit through the state with his slave 
property. During five of those years the Federal au- 
thorities were forbidden to use the state jails. During 
most of the time active and substantial encouragement 
was given to runaway slaves ; and such slaves came to 
Pennsylvania in large numbers. For a few years the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 gave some relief to the 

"/. of H., IS}9, pp. 311, jgS, Gig, 94.0, 941. Tbt delails were not fully 
vorlced out It provided, however, that no sute officer ihould aaaist in 
reciptoring a fugitive. What was desirrd may be learned from a petition 
circulated hy the PenniylTanis Anti-Slavery Society. "We the under- 
■iciied, inhahitasti of the Sute of Pennsylvania, reipectfully ask that 
you vill pasa a Law prohibiting the surrender of any human being claimed 
SI ■ Slave upon the (oil of Pennsylvania." MS. Min. Exec Com. Pa. 
A-S. Sot., Nov. 3, 1858. 

"/. of H., 7*», pp. 1S7, 38S, 417, 4G8, stj, 643, 664; /. of 5., aS9, pp. 
lofi. 317, 43*. 689; /- of H.. lUo, pp. 113. 169, 179. »37. aSo, ja.^, 
3J8, 374. 37S. 437. 438; /. of S., iSio, pp. 96, "i. I3», tS7. '99. '". 
aso, alio, 306, 6a}: J. of H., I36l, PP. iSo. »4fi. 3": J- of S., 1S61. pp. 113. 
144, 334, 371. For the vigorouB tlToriB made Eo obtain such a law, cf. 
MS. Min. Exec. Com. Pa. A-S, Soc., Oct. 3, 1859; Procetdings Pa. Yr. 
U. Progriaivt Fritnds, iSx. P- =9. 

"" An Act To Conaoiidate, Revise, and Amend the Penal Laws of this 
Commonweattli." Lawi of Aiiimbly, 'S60, pp. 406, 407. '■ No judge . . . 
nor any alderman or Juatiie of the peace . . . shall have juriadiction or 
take cognizance of the case of any fagitive from labor, from any of the 
United Slate* or territories, under any act of Congress 1 nor . . . issue or 
grant any certificate or warrant of removal of any such fagitive from labor 
under any act of Congress; "... 
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South ; but in Pennsylvania this law was obnoxious 
from the first, its enforcement was attended with diffi- 
culty, and the net result was only to bring a greater 
number of people into such violent hostility to it, that 
they demanded that their officials refuse to obey it. It 
can hardly be doubted that because of her proximity to 
the South, because of the long, continuous, and power- 
ful assistance which her people gave to fugitives, and 
because of the decided stand taken by her Legislature, 
Pennsylvania had much to do with bringing on the 
crisis that was impending. 

The truth of this appeared in i860. When the great 
conflict was looming up, there seems to have been an 
uneasy feeling in the state. Many local newspapers 
commented on the law of 1847 as one which had been 
especially designed to defeat the laws of the United 
States ; and although particular efforts were made to 
show that such was not the case, some admitted that 
the charge was true." On January 2, 1861, Governor 
Packer urged the repeal of parts of the obnoxious 
law." He recommended that Pennsylvania assist in the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law, that the act of 
1826 be revived, and that masters from other states be 
allowed to take their slaves through the state, and even 
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be permitted to reside therein for a limited period." The 
powerful conservative influences in the state, which had 
hitherto been quiet, were now aroused. Meetings were 
held," threats were made against anti-slavery workers," 
and immense pro-Southern petitions were prepared." 
Memorials poured into both houses of the Legislature 
asking that the unfriendly legislation be repealed, that 
Pennsylvania assist in carrying out the Fugitive Slave 
Law, that owners be allowed to take their slaves through 
the state, and that owners be paid by the state for 
slaves rescued from them." Somethii^ was, indeed, 
attempted by the Legislature, but came to nothing." 
Such efforts were now too late. The question was 
about to be settled by the Civil War. 

The relations, then, between the white man and the 
negro in Pennsylvania affort a problem apparently com- 
plex. The majority of the white people of the state evi- 
dently disliked his presence there; they had little 
sympathy for him, they persecuted him, they did their 
best to relegate him to an inferior status, they seemed 
to wish most earnestly to have him stay out of the 
state ; and yet during the whole time a majority of the 
white people refused to pass a law to keep him out, 
while on the contrary they helped him to come in, they 

" Ibid., Vin, agS. 

" At a Union meeting whicb was held it via reBolved " That every 
Sute is bound tiy the CanBtllntion of the United State! to aid in deliverinR 
up fugitive slaves to their gwnerB, and all leBislation which refmea luch 
and tbTOws obitades in the way is aitconstitutionat, and should be re- 
ptaled" . . . Public Ledger, Jan. 4, 1861. 

"Cf. MS. Min. Exec. Com, Pa. A-S. Soc., June 14. i860. 

"Oae of them had 11,000 signaturea, and had a total length of nearly 
live hundred feet Public Ledger, Jan. 3, 1861. 

"S. of H., 1B61, pp. 46, 49, 69. 130, 131. ijo, iGj, aoi, 364, 401, 467. 
570; J. of S., iS6r, pp. 53, 144, 17D, 311, 311, 313. For countei^petMoni, 
■ee above, p, 145, note 7S. 

■/. of If., i&Si, pp. ?3, 741 J. of S., 1S61, pp. 134, 146. 
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hid him from his pursuers, they forfeited the good will 
of Maryland and the states to the south, and at last 
many of them practically nullified the law of the United 
States, and others desired their state specifically to do 
so. In all this, however, there was no real inconsistency. 
In the first place the two courses of action were followed 
by majorities not composed of the same people, but in 
part of people violently antagonistic; in the second 
place the two courses were in themselves not alto- 
gether contradictory. Pennsylvania was following two 
courses not mutually irreconcilable. Far back in the 
colony days she had lifted up her voice against slavery ; 
part of her people had voluntarily set free their slaves ; 
and the Assembly had followed with the first act of gen- 
eral abolition. Then her most ardent men and women 
had set themselves to eradicate the last vestiges of the 
evil in their own state, and to war against it in all states 
where it still existed. As the years went on and slavery 
in the Southern states grew in magnitude and became 
a national problem, and as they saw it almost daily 
bursting over their borders, their detestation of it be- 
came unquenchable. It mattered not that along with 
this, but coming later in time, there had developed an- 
other feeling ; that enthusiastic ideals in regard to negro 
equality had been shattered ; that such ideals had now 
come to be unthinkable ; that the negroes among them, 
and the negroes who fled to them, were for the most 
part persecuted, un assimilated, and imdesired. They 
had no love for the black man free, but they pitied him 
as a slave. They came to detest the negro, but they 
hated slavery more." 
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Nor must it be suf^sed that the most wiUini; 
philanthropy toward fugitives, or the most lively hatred 
of slavery, brought much amelioration to the lot of the 
colored man in Pennsylvania. The runaway who was 
helped by some, was speedily forgotten by most, and 
soon regarded with the same aversion as others of his 
class. Therefore what was said above in regard to 
prejudice must be qualified only so far as the Friends 
and the anti-slavery workers are concerned. That the 
lot of the free negro in Pennsylvania was better than 
his lot would have been in most other states is doubt- 
less true. That his condition in Pennsylvania had im- 
proved absolutely as time went by, and as he strove to 
improve himself, is also true. But that his condition 
had improved relatively, or as much as might have been 
expected, is emphatically not so. In 1861 it was true 
in Pennsylvania as elsewhere that for no one did a 
darker future seem in store, for no one did there seem 
less hope, than for the negro." 

nor csn this differince be disregwrded in practically dnling with men. 
True the inferioritr af their race will not juatifr u» in enilBring men . . . 
The views that we hare thus expressed are nol at ill incompatible with the 
bdief thai alavery is a great ill . . . Mor are they ioconsietcDt with ■ steady 
oppoiition to the ilave power "... North Amlrican, Mar. 94, i8s7. 

•• Cf. the worda of Lincoln: " The Chief-Jaslice doe! not directly suert, 
bnt plainly aaaumea ai ■ fact, that Ibe public Mtimste of the black man 
ii more faTorable now than it wai in the days of the Revolution. Thla 
■uumption is > niitake. In some iriflint particulars the condition of 
that race bis been ameliorated; but as a whole, in this country, the 
change between then and now is decidedly the other way; and their ulti- 
mate destiny baa never appeared so hopeless aa in the last three or four 
yeari." Speech of June a6. i8sT, quoted by Thorpe, Canititiitional 
Hittory of llu VniUd Slatei, II, S48, s«. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Negroes began to be brought into Pennsylvania be- 
fore the organization of the colony, but owing to eco- 
nomic and industrial causes, and also to the effective 
opposition of many of the white people, the number 
imported was never large. Most of the first negroes 
seem to have been held for life, but otherwise their 
status in the beginning differed little from that of white 
servants. As time went on there arose differences and 
discriminations, the inevitable incidents of life service, 
which tended to make the status decidedly inferior. The 
process of differentiation between slavery and servitude 
was checked, however, in 1780 by the act for the gradual 
abolition of slavery. This act, which was the first of 
its kind passed anywhere in America, was the result 
primarily of economic causes, but directly of the splen- 
did efforts of the Friends, and of the enthusiasm attend- 
ing upon the Revolutionary War. 

As the gap between freedom and slavery was broad 
the upward progress of the negro was gradual. As a 
rule he occupied some intermediate status of servitude 
before becoming free. Moreover even after freedom 
had been attained he was not generally upon a plane of 
equality with the white man. There was civil inequality 
until 1780, while politically the negro was inferior until 
1S70. Social equality was never claimed in colonial 
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days, but thereafter when the question arose it was 
denied. Economic progress was slow and painful, al- 
though at first much assistance was ^ven by white 
people. 

That progress was not more ra{»d was owing to the 
growth of race prejudice. In colonial times slavery was 
exceedingly mild, and many white people took a kindly 
interest in their negroes. After 1800 there was a grad- 
ual but ctMnplete change. The influx of negroes from 
the South, the apparent deterioration in character, the 
immense increase in crime, and the rising pretensions of 
the negroes themselves, all caused a dislike which deep- 
ened into strong prejudice, and was manifested in at- 
tempts to exclude negroes from the state, in efforts to 
colonize tbem, in the desire to abridge their rights, in 
political and social discrimination, in petty persecution, 
and in fierce riots. This prejudice lasted throughout 
the period before i86r, so that in Pennsylvania there 
was none of the race equality which was assumed by 
Reconstruction statesmen in the solution of Southern 
problems after the Civil War, 

Such progress as the negro made was due partly to 
his own efforts and partly to the continuous and power- 
ful assistance of the Friends, the abolitionists, and the 
anti-slavery advocates. They helped and encouraged 
the negro, they protected him, and upheld his rights. 
To them largely was due the abolition of slavery, the 
suppression of the local slave-trade, and the manage- 
ment of the Underground Railroad. The methods of 
the abolitionists were earnest and quiet, but after 1830 
their work was overshadowed by that of the more radi- 
cal and violent anti-slavery agitators. The influence of 
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all these men did much to arouse a general hatred of 
slavery, and to neutralize prejudice against the negro, 
so that after 1847 Pennsylvania entered upon a course 
which deeply offended the South, and endangered the 
continuance of the Union. 
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2, 1681.— H. S. P. 
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Wills and Deeds. 

Philadelphia Deeds: Deed Book E. i, vol. V. (Not arranged 
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Recorder of Deeds, City Hall, Phila. 

Wills and Inventories of Estates.— Office Register of Wills. 
Ct. H., West Chester, Pa. 

Philadelphia Wills, Book A, 1683-1699. (Many hints as to 
the legal status of negroes.)— Office Register of Wills, City 
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Board of Trade Journals. 1675-1782. 90 vols. Transcribed 
1898. (Some few references to negroes in Pa. — The Journals 
and Papers of the Board of Trade were- transcribed from the 
original MS. vols, in the Public Record Office, England, for the 
H. S. P.)— H. S. P. 
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Vols. 2-31. Tr. 1904. (These and the following contain valu- 
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In separate groups may be arranged sources such as letter- 
books, diaries, cash books, ledgers, eta, of small individual im- 
portance, and seldom containing any fundamental information, 
yet affording an almost infinite number of notices concerning 
matters legal, social, and economic, which have made up no 
small part of this book. They constitute a mine of material 
which it is nearly impossible to exhaust. Perhaps no state 
south of New England has a richer store of such MSS. 

Letters. 
Very important are the various collections of Penn Papers. 
William Penn had negro slaves, as did some of the Penns after 
him. Their letters, papers, accounts, etc., contain many notices 
interesting and pertinent as to the management of slaves, the 
cost of their maintenance, treatment, etc. 
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Letters and Papers of (William) Penn. 1666-about 1857. 
(Not chron. ColL by F. J. Dreer.)— H. S. P. 

Penn Papers. Accounts. (Unbound.) — H. S. P. 

Penn MSS. Domestic Letters. William Penn 1681-171X) 
Hannah Penn, 1716-1718.— H. S. P. 

Penn MSS. Forbes ColL I. 1652-1722; II. 1695-1706.— H, 
S. P. 

Penn MSS. Miscellaneous MSS. of Wm. Penn. Ford 
Penn. Beranger v. Penn. 1674-1716-— H. S. P. 

Penn MSS. Official Correspondence. 1683-1727.— H. S. 

Penn MSS. Papers Relating to the Three Lower Counties. 
1629-1774.— H. S. P. 

Penn v. Baltimore. Depositions. Phila., 1740.— H. S. P. 

Penn-Physick MSS. Land Grants and Surveys. IV. 1676- 
1801.— H. S. P. 

Early Quakers and Penn Family. Etting Papers. 
1829.— H. S. P. 

Pennsylvania Miscellaneous Papers. Penn and Baltimore 
Family. 1653-1724.— H. S. P. 

Logan Papers. VIII. Dickinson Family. 1702-1793. (Jona- 
than Dickinson was one of the most famous of the early mer- 
chants of Phila.)— H. S. P. 

Selections from the Correspondence of the Honourable 
James Logan. 1699-1712. (Compiled by D. Logan.) — A. P. S. 

Isaac Norris (i. I. N., mayor of Phila. and provincial coun- 
cillor, 1671-1735. 2. His son, 1. N., speaker of Assembly, 
1701-1766. Great merchants of Phila. Imported slaves). Let- 
ter Books. 1699-1702, 1702-1704, i7at-i7o6, 1706-1709, 1709- 
1716, I7i6-I73c^ 1719-1756. 1756-1766— H. S. P. 

Isaac Norris. Letter Book. 1717-1753.- H. S. P. 

Isaac Norris, Extracts from the Letter Books of, 1699-1734- — 
H. S. P. 

Pemberton Papers. L Etting Papers. 1672-1760.— H. S. P- 

Sbippen Family, Papers of the, 1701-1755.— H. S. P. 

Smith MSS. 1678-1879^— R. B. 

Streeper Papers. Bucks County. 1682-1772.— H. S. P. 

Correspondence of Prominent Men west of the AUeghanies 
during the years 1769, 1770 and 1771. {Letter book. Request 
for negroes to be sent from Pa, to the West)— P. S. L. 
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Diaries. 

Diary of James Allen of Philadelphia. 1770-1778. (Im- 
portant for social conditions during period of disturbance. 
Describes disorders at lei^fth, but mentions no trouble due lo 
negroes.)— H. S. P. 

Diary of Richard Barnard of East Marlborough Township, 
Chester Co., Pa. 1774-1792.— A. C. Myers, Moylan, Pa., (&(- 
tracts by). 

Journals of Joshua Brown of Little Britain, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. 1756-1790— Fr. Lib., 142 N. i6th St., Phila. 

Christopher Marshall's Remembrancer. Jan. 2, 1774-Sept 
24, 1781. (Numerous references to negroes.)— H, S. P. 

An Account of Negroes Set Free. Kept by James Moon 
of Woodboume, etc. 1776-1785. (Perhaps the most detailed 
of all existing accounts of the efforts made by Friends' Visiting 
Committees lo persuade owners to set their negroes free,) — 
S. C. Moon, Fallsington, Pa. Copy owned by President I- 
Sharpless, Haverford, Pa. 

Diary of Joel Swayne. 1823-1833. (East Marlborough 
Township, Chester Co., Pa. "References to kidnapping, fugi- 
tives, etc,)— W. M. Swayne, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Ledgers, Account Books, Cash Books. 

Ledger and Letter Book of Peter Baynton. 1721-1726.— 
H. S. P. 

Account Book, Samuel Cariienter's Estate, Philadelphia. 
1737-1742- (Numerous references to care and maintenance of 
negroes, cost of clothing, etc.) — Orphans' Ct, Phila. 

Account Book and Ledgers of Benjamin Franklin. 1730- 
about 1742.— A. P. S. 

Richard Hayes's Ledger. 1708-1740— H. S. P. 

James Logan's Account Book. 1712-1719. — H. S. P. 

Isaac Norris, Account Books. 1709-1724, 1724-1764.— H. S. P. 

William Penn with Samuel Jennings R. G. i6go-\fig^ (Per- 
sonal account book of W. P.)— P. S. L., Div. Pub. Rec. 

William Penn Proprietor and Govemour of the Province of 
Pensilvania etc his Cash Book Commencing the 7th of the 
loth m5** Anno Domini 1699: (Hired negroes, lent them 
money, etc.) — A, P. S. 
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William Peon's Cash Book. 1710-1726.— H. S. P. 
Philadelphia Account Books. 1694-1698, 1722-1729. — H, S. P. 
John Ross. Day Book. I7s8-i;83-— H. S. P. 
John Stamper's Letter Book. 1751-1772. — H. S. P. 
William Trent's Ledger. 1703-1708. (Merchant of Phila. 
Imported negroes.) — Mercantile Lib., Phila. 
John Wilson's Cash Books. 1768, 1770, i773. 1774, WS. 1776. 

1777.-H. S. P. 

Assessment Books and Tax Lists. 

Primary source for the numbers and distribution of negroes. 

Bucks Co. Assessment Books. 1779, 1781, 1782.— P. S. t. 

Chester Co., Assessment List of, 1764-1765. (Supposed to 
be the earliest remaining.) — G. Cope, West Chester, Pa. 

Chester Co. Assessment Books. 1765, 1766, 1767, 1768, 1769, 
1771. 1774. 1779, 1780, 1781.— P. S. L. 

Returns of Property, Chester Co. 1781.— P. S. L. 

Northampton Co. Provincial Tax Assessments. 1767, 1768. 
— H. S. P. 

Philadelphia Co. Assessment Book. 1769.— P. S. L. 

Church Records. 

These are of much value as showing the kind of religious 
work done among negroes. 

Christ Church, Phila., Records of. I-IV. Baptisms, 1709- 
1900. V-Vn. Marriages, 1709-1900. Mr. Cummin's Private 
Register, 1726-1741. (Show excellent work done by this church 
for negroes.) Tr. for Gen. Soc of Pa. — H. S. P. 

First Presbyterian Church, Phila., Records of. Baptisms, 
1701-1856. Marriages, 1760-1855- Tr. for Gen. Soc. of Pa. — 
H. S. P. 

First Reformed Church of Phila., Records of. Baptisms, 
i748-i86a Burials, 1748-1809. Marriages. 1748-1860. Tr. for 
Gen. Soc. of Pa.— H. S. P. 

St. Michael's and Zion Church, Phila., Records of. Baptisms, 
174S-177I- Burials, 1745-1771. Harrises, 1745-1764- Tr. for 
Gen. Soc. of Pa.— H. S. P. 

Book of Record of Merion Meeting Grave-Yard. — Friends' 
Meetii^ House, 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 

Record of Sandy Bank Cemetery, Delaware Co., Pa. — H. 
S. P. 
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Records of Friends' Meetings. 

These records are of preeminent importance for the history 
of the negro in Pennsylvania. Careful, reliable, and sincere, 
they reveal as do no other sources the cause of the early over- 
throw of slavery there, and the first efforts to elevate the negro 
race. 

Monthly Meetings. 

Minutes of Abington M. M. 1682-1746. Tr. for Gen. Soc. of 
Pa.— H. S. P. 

Minutes of Abington M. M. 1746-1774. Abstract by G. Cope 
for Gen. Soc of Pa.— H. S. P. 

Buckingham M. M., Extracts from Minutes of. 1720-1803. 
Tr. for Gen. Soc. of Pa.—H. S. P. 

Chester M. M. Minutes. 1708-1721, i?4S-i778. — Orthodox Fr. 
M. House, Media, Pa. 

Chester M. M. Acknowledgments. 1700-1733. Same place. 

Chester M. M. Certificates, Testimonies and Acknowledg- 
ments. 1733- 1774.— Same place. 

Chester M. M. Miscellaneous Papers. — Same place. 

Darby M. M. Minutes. i684-i78a— Fr. M. H., Darby, Pa. 

Exeter M. M. Minutes, Book B. 1765- 1785.— Fr. M. H., isth 
and Race Streets, Phila. 

Gwynedd M. M. Minutes. 1714-1801. (Many manumissions 
noted.) Abstract for Gen. Soc. of Pa.— H, S. P. 

Middletown M. M. Minutes. 1683-1809. Tr. for Gen. Soc of 
Pa.— H. S. P. 

Middletown M. M., Papers of. 1 759- 1786.— Fr. M. H., isth 
and Race Streets, Phila. 

Radnor M. M. Minutes. 1763-1772, 1772-1782. — Same place 

Sadsbury M. M. Minutes. 1737-1783. — Same place. 

Warrington M. M. Minutes. 1747-1856. Abstract for Gen. 
Soc of Pa.— H. S. P. 

Quarterly Meetings, 

Minutes of Women's Quarterly Meetings in Bucks County. 
168S-1805. — Fr. M. H., 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 

Chester Quarterly M. Minutes. 1683-1767, 1768- 1800.— Orth- 
odox Fr. M. H., Media, Pa. 

Quarterly Meeting Book for Women Friends in Chester 
County. 171S-1803.— Same place. 
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(Providence Q. iM. Minutes. i687-i;o9. Binder's title=) 
Chester Q. M. Minutes. — Same place. 

Warrington Q. M. Minutes. 1787-1801. Tr. for Gen. Soc. 
of Pa.— H. S. P. 

Yearly Meeting. 

Minutes of the Yearly Meeting for Pa., N. }., and Parts 
Adjacent. 1682-1746, 1747-1779. (Invaluable. Decisions of 
the Friends as to slavery and the slave-trade.) — Fr. M. H., 4th 
and Arch Streets, Phila. 

Yearly Meeting Advices. 1682-1777. — Orth. Fr, M. H., 
Media, Pa. 

Records of the Abolition and Anli-Slavery Societies. 
Supplementary to the Friends' records, but of wider interest, 
and forming a class by themselves are the records of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of Slavery, etc They 
are of fundamental importance for the beginnings of abolition- 
ism in Pennsylvania and the United States, and are besides a 
vast storehouse of information of every kind about slavery 
and the negro. After 1831 they are supplemented by the re- 
cords of the anti-slavery sodeties. 

Pennsylvania Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery, etc. 

Alphabetical List of the Residing Members in Pennsylvania 
of the P. S. A. S., etc. 1784-1819.— H. S. P. 

Constitution of the P. S. A. S., etc., with a List of the Mem- 
bers' Autt^aphs.— Fr, M. H., 15th and Race Streets. 

Constitution and Minutes of the P. S. A. S., etc. 1787-1847. 
3 vols.— H, S, P. 

Records of the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, for the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully 
Held in Bondage, and for Improving the Condition of the Af- 
rican Race. 1748-186& II vols. (This was the official title. 
These volumes are a mine of information about slaves, man- 
umission, freedmen, kidnai^ing, runaways, etc) — H, S. P. 

Minutes of the Actii^ Committee of the P. S. A, S. 1784- 
1842, 4 vols.— H. S. P. 

Minutes of. 1843-1865.— Fr. M. H., 15th and Race Streets. 
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Minutes of the Committee on the African Slave Trade. 1805- 
1807.— H. S. P. 

Petition to the Assembly of Pa. (Petition printed. t6S8 
signatures.) — H. S. P, 

Minutes of the Board of Education. 1819-1839, 1840-1865. 
(Illustrates the Society's active work for the education of the 
negro.)— H, S. P. 

Entrance Book for Girls' School 1827-183S. (Information 
as to pupils in the Society's school.)— H. S. P. 

Roll Book of Scholars Attending at Oarkson Hall High 
School, commencing June 3, 1834. — H, S. P. 

Minutes of the Committee for Improving the Condition of 
Free Blacks. 1790-1803.— H. S. P. 

Letter Book. itcm-iSoq.- H. S. P. 

Census of Colored Population of Phila. No. I. 1837. (These 
and the following were taken by agents of the Society.) — 
a S. P. 

Census of the Condition of the People of Colour in the City 
and District of Philadelphia. 1847. (Minute statistics in long 
Ubles.)— H. S. P. 

Education and Employment Statistics of the Colored People 
of Philadelphia. (Prepared by bfathan Kite.)— H. S. P. 

Education and Employment Statistics of the Colored People 
of Philadelphia. (Taken by B. C. Bacon. 1856.)— H. S. P. 
(The foregoing censuses contain the most accurate and exhaus- 
tive information in existence as to the social and economic con- 
dition of the negroes of Phila. 1837-1857,) 

Books of Indentures of Negro Apprentices, (Bound out 
under the auspices of the P. S. A. S.)— H. S. P. 

Records of Manumissions. Books A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 
1794-1851. (Contain thousands of records of manumissions in 
which the Society was interested.)— H. S. P. 

Copies of Nineteen Laws of Pa. relating to Negroes. 1700- 
1793- (Procured for the Society 1797,)— H. S. P. 

W(illiam] J. B[uck], History of the Pennsylvania Abolition 
Society. 1773-1841. 2 vols,— H. S. P. 

Anti- Slavery Societies. 
Minute Book of the Junior Anti-Slavery Society. 1836- 

1846.— a S. P. 
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Constitution of the Philadelphia Anti-Slavery Society. (Book 
contains names of members. )~~H. S. P. 

Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society. Book 4. 1856-1870.— H. S. P. 

American Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 
etc.. Minutes of. 1794-1804, 1805-18051.— H. S. P. 

Id., Minutes of the Acting Committee of. 1827-1837.-11. S. P. 

Miscellaneous. 

Buck, W. J., History of Bucks County. (Author's MS. and 
scrap-book.) — A. C. Myers, Moylan, Pa. 

Book of Record of Indentures of Apprentices, Servants, Re- 
demptioners bound in the Office of the Mayor. Philadelphia, 
October, 1771-October, 1773. (Very important. Early records 
of negro apprentices.) — A. P. S. 

Indentures, manumission papers, etc.— Miss M. B. Clark, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Inventories of estates. (Frequently contain values o£ ne- 
groes.) — H. S. P. and other places. 

Miscellaneous Collection, Box 10, Negroes. (Of great value. 
Indentures, manumission papers, etc, etc.) — H. S. P. 

Miscellaneous M5S. 1744-1859. Northern Interior and 
Western Counties.— H. S. P. 

Miscellaneous MSS. 1738-1806. York and Cumberland 
Counties.— H. S. P. 

Miscellaneous Papers. 108 vols. 1754-1787. (Unclassified. 
Arranged chronologically. Largely communications to the Su- 
preme Executive Council, papers regarding military matters, 
petitions, etc., etc.) — P. S. L., Div. Pub. Rec. 

Miscellaneous Papers. 1684-1847. Chester Co.— H. S. P. 

Miscellaneous Papers. 1724-1772. Lancaster Co.— H, S. P. 

Miscellaneous Papers. 1685-1805. Three Lower Counties, 
Delaware.— H. S. P. 

List of the Poor, Chester Co., Pa, 1800. — Poor House, Em- 
breeville, Pa. 

Returns of the Directors of the Poor to the Judges of the 
Court of General Quarter Sessions for the County of Chester. 
(Beginning 1801.)— G. Cope, West Chester, Pa. 

Provincial Papers. 33 vols. 1664-1776. (Much of this ma- 
teria! already printed in Col Rec. and I Fa. Arch.') — P, S, L., 
Div. Pub. Rec. 
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Records and evidence in runaway slave cases. 1821-1S38. 
(Chester Co. Bundles of unbound MSS.)— G. Cope, West 
Chester. 

Evidence in cases of runaway slaves given before Isaac 
Darlington. 1828-1837, (Prest. Judge of the Judicial District 
comprising Delaware and Chester counties.) — G. Cope. 

Register of slaves in Chester County, 1780. (Made in ac- 
cordance with the Act of 1780 for the gradual abolition of 
slavery. Probably the only such register extant.) — Library 
West Chester State Normal School, Pa. 

Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, with additions. (Author's 
MS. and notes. 1829. Contains many things not in the printed 
Annals, especially drawings by Watson.) — H. S. P. 

II. 

NEWSPAPEKS. 

Effort has been made to use newspapers for the entire period 
covered by this work after 1719, when the publication of the 
American Weekly Mercury began. For years of Special sig- 
nificance, notably 1837-1838, every accessible paper has been con- 
sulted. Much materia] of this kind has been used, though 
chiefly for illustrative purposes. No single statement of im- 
portance rests upon any newspaper notice, and no conclusions 
are based on this source alone. (N. B. — The enclosed dates in 
this section indicate the years for which the paper was 
examined ; w. = weekly ; s-w. =^ semi-weekly ; tri-w. ^ tri- 
weekly; d. = daily.) 

The Adams Sentinel and General Advertiser, w. Gettysburg, 
Pa. (Jan. 4-Sept. 27, 1841.)— York Co. Hist Soc 

Allegheny Democrat, and Farmers' and Mechanic/ Adver- 
tiser, w. Pittsburg, Pa. (1826. Some numbers missing.)— P. 
S. L. 

American Daily Advertiser, Dunlap and Claypoole's, A. 
Phila. (1793-1^5, and some numbers.)— L. C. 

American Daily Advertiser, Claypoole's. d. (1796-1800, and 
some numbers.) — L. C. 

American Herald, w. Greensburg, Pa. (1859.)- P. S. L. 

The American Semtinel and Mercantile Advertiser, d. Phila. 
(1835. 1837, 1838, and some numbers.)— R, B. 
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American Volunteer, w. Carlisle, Pa. (Jan, 3-June '3. 1839, 
and some numbers.) — P. S. L. 

American Weekly Mercury, w. Phita. (1719-1741.) The 
first newspaper publbhed in Pa. The only existing file is in 
the Ridjway Branch of the Library Company of Phila. 

The Anti-Masonic Herald, and Lancaster Weekly Courier. 
w. Lancaster. (Jan. I-Dec. :o, 1830.)— P. S. L. 

Aurora, General Advertiser, d. Fhila. (1806, 1808, 1814, 1S18, 
1821, and some numbers.) — R. B. 

Bedford Gazette, w. Bedford, Pa. (1837-1838.)—?. S. L. 

The Bradford Reporter, w. Towanda, Bradford Co, Pa. 
(184a)— P. S. L. 

The Butler Repository, w. Butler, Pa. (June 4-Dec 3». 
1836.)--?. S. L. 

The Chronicle, w. Harrisburg, Pa. (1831.)— P- S. L. 

The Chronicle, and Harrisburg Advertiser, w. (1819.) — P. 
S. L. 

Chronicle of the Times, w. Reading, Pa. (June 4-Dec. 31, 
1833)— P- S. L. 

The Columbia Spy, and Lancaster and York County Record. 
w. Columbia, Pa. (1834)— York Co. Hist. Sot 

The Constitutional Democrat, w. Lancaster, Fa. (1807. Some 
numbers missing.) — P. S. L. 

Crawford Democrat and Meadville Courier, w. Meadvillc, 
Pa. (Jan. 4-Dec, 22, 1840, and some numbers.) — P. S. L. 

The Daily American, d. Harrisburg. (Jan. I-May 38, 1851. 
Some numbers missing.) — P. S. L, 

Daily Evening Express, d. Lancaster, Pa. (i860.) — P. S. L. 

Daily Patriot and Union, d. Harrisburg. (Sept. r-Dec. 31. 
i859)-P. S. L. 

Dauphin Guardian, w. Harrbburg. (1808, 1811.)— P. S. L. 

The Democratic Press, d. Phila. (1819, and some numbers.) 
— R.B. 

Democratic Press, w. Reading, Pa. (1837- 1838.)— P. S. L. 

Evening Bulletin, d. Fhila. (1851-1856, and some numbers.) 
— R. B. 

The Farmer's Instructor, and Harrisburg Courant. w. Har- 
risburg. (Jan. 8-Dec. 31, 1800.)— P. S. L. 

The Federal Gaselle, and Philadelphia Evening Post. d. 
Phila. (Aug. 27-Dec. 28, 1789.)— P. S. L. 
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Franklin Gazette, d. Phila. (Aug. 23-Dec 31, 1819.)— P. S. L. 

Franklin Repository, w. Chambersbnrg, Pa. (Mar. ig-Dec. 
24, 1839.)— P. S. L. 

General Advertiser, d. Phila. (1792-1794, some numbers.) — 
R. B. 

Greeniburgh Gasette. w. Greensburg, Pa. (1825.) — P. S. L. 

Harrisburg Argus, w. Harrisburg. (1828.) — P. S. L. 

HarrisbuTg Semi-Weekly Telegraph, s-w. (1856.)— P. S. L. 

Harrisburger Morgenrotke und Dauphin und Cumberland 
Counties Ameiger. w. (1838.)— P. S. L. 

Huntingdon Journal and American, w. Huntingdon, Pa. 
(i860.)— P. S. L. 

The Independent Gaseteer, and Agricultural Repository, s-w. 
Phila, (1792, 1793, and some numbers.)— R. B. 

The Independent Republican, and York Recorder, w. York. 
(Mar. 27-Dec 25, 1821.)— York Co. Hist. Soc 

The Inland Daily, d. Lancaster. (July-Dec. 1854.)— P. S. L. 

The Intelligencer and Weekly Advertiser, w. Lancaster. 
(July 31-Dec. 25, 1799.)—?. S. L. 

The Key Stone, w. Harrisburg. (June-Dec. 1851.)— P. S. L. 

Lancaster Intelligencer, and Weekly Advertiser, w. Lan- 
caster. (June 20-Dec. 26, 1818.)— P. S. L. 

Lancaster Journal, tri-w. Lancaster. (Aug. 28-Dec. 29, 1815.} 
—P. S. L. 

Lebanon Advertiser, w. Lebanon, Pa, (Jan.-June, 1857. Some 
numbers missing.) — P. S. L. 

The Lewistown Republican, and MiMin County Working- 
Men's Advocate, w. Lewistown, Pa. (Feb. 19, ia4'>-Aug. 31, 
1842. Many numbers missing.) — P. S. L. 

The Luseme Union, w. Wilkesbarre, Pa. (Jan. 19-Dec. 28, 
1853-)— P- S. L. 

The Marietta Advocate and Farmers' and Mechanics' Intel- 
ligencer, w. Marietta, Pa. (1834. Some numbers missing.) — 
P. S. L. 

The MiMin Eagle, and Lewistown Intelligencer, w. Lewis- 
town. Pa. (Jan. 6-Dec 15, 1831.)— P. S. L. 

Morning Herald, d. Harrisburg. (Jan.-June, 1854.) — P. S. L. 

National Enquiretj and Constitutional Advocate of Universal 
Liberty, s-m. and w. Phila. (Ed. and pub. by Benjamin Lundy. 
Aug. 3, 1836, when it began,— Mar. 8, 1838.)— R. B. 
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The Natioiml Gaxelte and Literary Register. A. Phila. (iSai, 
1837, 1838, and some numbers.) — R. B. 

Norristovm Herald, and Weekly Advertiser, w. Norristown, 
Pa. (1824.)— P. S.L. 

North American and United States Gasette. A. Fhila. (Jan.- 
June, 1857.)— L. C P. 

The Pennsylvania Chronicle and Universal Advertiser, w. 
Phila. (1767-1772. Some numbers.) — R. B. 

The Pennsylvania Freeman. New Series, w. Phila. (Pub. 
by the Pa. Anti-Slavery Soc. i844-i853.)~R. B, 

Pennsylvania Gazette, w. (1735-1804.)— L. C. and R. B. 

The Pennsylvania Herald, and York General Advertiser, w. 
(i797.)~York Co. Hist Soc 

Pennsylvania Inquirer, d. Phila. (1830-1838, and some num- 
bers.)— R. B. 

Pennsylvania Intelligencer, s-w. and w. Harrisburg, (Jan. 
S-Nov. 6, 1827. Some numbers missing.) — P. S. L. 

The Pennsylvania Journal and the Weekly Advertiser, w. 
Phila. (1791, 1792, and some numbers.) — R. B. 

The Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser, w. and 
s-w. Phila. {1778-1790.)— L. C. and R. B. 

Pennsylvania Reporter^ and Dentocraltc State Journal, w. 
Harrisburg. (Sept.-Dec, 1838.)— P. S. L. 

Pennsylvania Telegraph, w. Harrisburg. (July 7, 1841-Junc 
29. i&(2.)— P. S. L. 

The Pennsylvanian. d. Phila. (1837-1847, and some num- 
bers.)— R. B. 

People's Advocate, w. York, Pa. (Jan. 8-Dec 3i, 185a)— 
York Co. Hist. Soc. 

The Philadelphia Gaselte and Universal Daily Advertiser. 
d. Philadelphia. (1794-1795, some numbers.) — R. B. 

The Philadelphia Gazette and Daily Advertiser, d. Phila. 
(1820-1S40.)— R. B. 

The Phiiadelphian. w. Phila. (Jan. 1, 1835-Dec 31, i835-) — 
P. S. L. 

Philadelphische Correspondens. w. Phila, (itm)— P. S. L. 

Philadelphische Staatsbote. w. Phila. (1763-1769.)— R. B. 

Porcupines Gazette, d. Phila. (1799, and some numbers.) — 
R. B. 

Paulson's American Daily Advertiser, d. Phila. (1814, 1S15, 
1837, 1838.)— R. B. and L. C. P. 
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The Preis. d. Phila. (1857, 1858, 1859, and some numbers.) 
— L. C. P. 

Public Ledger. A. Phila. (1850, 1851, 1857, 1859, i860.)— L. 
C. P. 

Record of ihe Times, and WUkes-Barre Advocate, w. Wilkcs- 
barre. {185s)— P- S. L. 

Republican Farmer and Democratic Journal, w. Wilkesbarre, 
(Jac-Aug., 1838.)— P. S. L. 

The Somerset Whig. w. Somerset, Pa. (1818.)— P. S. L. 

Spirit of the Times and Daily Keystone, d. Phila. (1848)— 
R. B. 

Star and Republican Banner, v. Gettysburg, Pa. (Mar. 31- 
Dec. 21, 184a)— York Co. Hist Soc 

The Times, w. Lancaster. {i8og. Some numbers missing.) — 
P. S. L. 

The Union Times and Republican Herald, w. New Berlin, 
Union Co., Pa. (Jan. 3-Dec. 19, 1834.)— P. S. L. 

United Slates Gazette, d. Phila. (1837-1840, and some num- 
bers.)— R. B. 

The Upland Union, Delaware County Democrat and Peoples 
Advocate, w. Chester, Pa. (May 29, 1838-Dec. 31, 1839.)— P. 
S. L. 

Westmoreland intelligencer, w. Greensburg, Pa. (Feb. 8, 
1833-jBn. 31, 1834.)— P. S. L. 

The Whig. w. Chambersburg, Pa. (Jan. 8-Dec 30, 1836. 
Some numbers missing.) — P. S. L. 

Whig State loumal. w. Harrisburg. (Jan. 29- Dec. 30, 1852.)— 
P. S. L. 

York Gazette, w. (Mar. 7-Dec 26, 1828, German.)— York Co. 
Hist Soc. 

York Recorder, w. (1812.) — Same place. 

York Republican, and Anti-Masonic Expositor, w. (Mar. i6- 
Dec. 28, 1830.) — Same place. 

IIL 

BOOKS AND PAUPBLBTS. 

This list is designed to include only the sources. On ac- 
count of its length, however, it was necessary to omit certain 
classes of works. Most of the early travellers came to Phila- 
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delpbia, and they frequently allude to the negroes there. They 
furnish much curious information, but their books are suffi- 
ciently well known to be omitted here. The county histories 
as a rule are poor, but they contain a great deal of source ma- 
terial not to be had elsewhere, some of which has been used. 
These histories also are well known. Many other books, such 
as family records, genealogical collections, etc., afforded hints, 
but are not listed, because the help given was small in amount 
In general books with descriptive titles are not described. This 
is particularly the case with the abolitionist and anti-slavery 
literature dted. 

(Abolition of Slavery, Bill for), No. 399. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Read Feb. 14, 1826. These bills as a rule are merely 
mentioned in the House and Senate Journals. — Fr, Lib., 142 N- 
i6th Street, Phila. 

Abolition Exposed Corrected. By a Physician, Formerly 
Resident of the South, etc. Phila., 1838.— L. C P. 

AchenwalFs in Cotlingen Ober Nordameriha und Uber dasige 
Grosbritannische Colonien aus mundlichen Nachrtchten des 
Herrn Dr. Franklins . . . Anmerkungen. Frankfort and Leip- 
zig, 1769. Some excellent information. Apparently trust- 
worthy.— R. B. 

Acrelius, Israel, Description) of . . . New Sweden, etc. Stock- 
holm, 1759. Tr. by W. M. Reynolds, Phila., 1874.— In Mem. 
Hist. Soc. Pa., XI. 

An Address from the Pa. Soc. Abol. Slavery, etc. . . . On the 
Origin, Purposes and Utility of Their Institution. Phila., 1819. 
— H. S. P. 

Address of the Eastern E.xecutiue Committee of the State 
Anti-Slavery Society, to the Citizens of Pennsylvania. Phila,, 
1838.— H. S. P. 

Address of the Members of the Philadelphia Anti-Slavery 
Society to Their Fellow Citisens. Published by the Board 
of Managers. Phila., 1835.— H. S. P. 

Address of Ike State Anti-Slavery Society, To the Ministers 
of the Gospel in the State of Pennsylvania. Phila., 1838.— H. 
S. P. 

An Address to a Portion of our Southern Brethren in the 
United States, on Ike Subject of Slavery, etc. Phila., 1839.— 
Fr. Lib., Park Place, Baltimore. 
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Address to Abolilionists. Phila., 183S.— In behalf of the Re- 
quited Labor Convention. — H. S. P. 

An Address to Christians of All Denominations, on the In- 
consistency of Admitting Slave-Holders to Communion and 
Church Mtmbership. Phila., 1831. [Evan Lewis.] H. S. P. 

An Address to Friends and Friendly People ; being an Exhor- 
tation to Faithfulness in the Maintenance of our Christian Tes- 
timony against Slavery. Phila., 1848. — F. Lib., Balto. 

Address to the Citizens of Pennsylvania. Phila., 183?.— By 
convention held at Harrisburg to form a state anti-slavery so- 
ciety.— H. S. P. 

An Address to the Inhabitants of the British Settlements in 
America npon Slave-Keeping, etc. 2d ed., Phila., i?73- — R- B. 

An Address to the . . . Meetings . . . by the Committee . . . 
Subject of Slavery. Phila., 1839.— Fr. Lib., Balto. 

Address to the People of Colour at the Exhibition of the 
V Mary-Street Public School, etc. Phila., 1825.— Fr. Lib., 142 N. 
Sixteenth Street, Phila. 

Address to the Senators and Representatives of the Free 
Stales, in the Congress of the United Slates. Phila., 1838.— 
By the A-sl Conv. of American Women at Phila.— H. S. P. 

Addresse an das Volk iiber Sclaverei. Eine Verlheidigung 
der Grundsatse und Massregeln der Abolitionisten. Heraus- 
ge^ben von der ostlichen Ahthcilung der pennsylvanischen 
Anti-Sclaverei-Gesellsehaft.- H. S. P. 
^ Addresses Delivered in the . . . House of Representatives, 
Harrisburg. Pub. by order of the Pa. Colonization Soc. Phila., 
1852.— H. S. P. 

The African Observer. A Monthly Journal Containing Es- 
says and Documents Illustrative of the General Character, and 
Moral and Political Effects, of Negro Slavery. (Vol. L 4 mo., 
1827, to 3 mo., 1828.) Phita., 1828.— H. S. P. 
\ The African Repository and Colonial Journal, m. Washing- 
ton, 1826-1842.— Pub. by the Amer. Col. Soc— R. B. 
I The African's Right to Citiienship. Phila., 1865.— H. S. P. 
1 The American Free Produce Journal. Circular. Phila., Oct. 
I, 1842.— H. S. P. 

The Anti-Slavery Alphabet. Phila., i&j?.- H. S, P. 

(Anti-Slavery Tracts. Phita., no date.) 
I. Extracts from the American Slave Code. 
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a. Declaration of Sentiments of the Amerieatt Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

3. The No-Voting Theory. 

4. The Political Economy of Slavery. 

S- The Superiority of Moral over Political Power. By 

Adin Ballou. 
6. Immediate Emancipation Safe and FroHtable. 
la The American Slave Trade. — H. S. P. 
Appeal of Forty Thousand Citizens, Threatened with Dis- 
franchisement, to the People of Pennsylvaniti. PhiU., 1838. — 
Memorial by negroes against the constitutional amendment of 
1838,— H. S. P. 
, The Appeal of the Religious Society of Friends ... on. Behalf 
of the Coloured Races. Fhila., 1858. — Deprecates existing pre- 
judice— R. B. 

The Arrest, Trial, and Release of Daniel Webster, a Fugitive 
Slave. Correspondence of the Anti-Slavery Standard. Fhila., 
1859.— Condemning Fugitive Slave Law. — L. C P. 
■ The Articles Settlement and OfSces of the Free Society of 
Traders in Pennsylvania, Agreed upon by divers Merchants and 
Others for the better Improvement and Government of Trade 
in That Province. London, 1682. — Company to hold negroes as 
servants.— H. S. P. 

Allee, Edwin P., An Address to the Ciligens of Philadelphia 
on the Subject of Slavery ITiila., 1833.— H. S. P. 

Benezet, Anthony. (Probably the most influential of the 
early abolitionist writers. His books are earnest and im- 
passioned, but apparently accurate.) 

A Short Account of that Part of Africa Inhabited by the 

Negroes, etc. Phila.. 1762.— H. S. P. 
A' Caution and IVaming to Great Britain and Her Colonies 
in a Short Representation of the Calamitous State of 
the Enslaved Negroes, etc. Phila., 1766.— H. S, P. 
Some Historical Account of Guinea, etc. Phila., I77I-— 

H. S. P. 
A Collection of Religious Tracts, etc. (Benezet Tracts.) 

Phila., 1773— H. S. P. 
Notes on the Slave Trade. 178a— H.S. P. 
Short Observations on Slavery, etc. Phila., 17S3,— H. S, P. 
Missive van Comelis Bom, Geschreven uit de Stadt Philadel- 
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phia. In de Provintie van Pennsylvania, Leggende op d'Oost- 
syde van de Zuyd Revier van Nieuw Nederiand, VtrhaUnde de 
groole Voortgank van de tetve Provintie, etc. Rotterdam, 
1685.— Early notice of negroes in Pa.— H. S. P. 

Bradford, Sarah H., Scenes in the Life of Harriet Tubman. 
Auburn, 1869. — Fugitive slave.— R. B. 

Branagan, Thomas, Serious Remonstrances . . . Consisting of 
Speculations and Animadversions, on the Recent Revival of the 
Slave Trade, etc. Phila., 1805. — Contains strong indictment of 
criminality of negroes in Pa. by opponent of slavery. — R. B. 

Brief Considerations on Slavery, and the Expediency of Its 
Abolition. With Some Hints on the Means whereby it may be 
gradually effected. Burlington, 1773. — Contains " An Account 
Stated on the Manumission of Slaves" — a plan for making 
manumission easier. — H, 5. P. 

A Brief Narrative of the Struggle for the Rights of the Col- 
ored People of Philadelphia in the City Railway Cars, etc. 
Phila., 1867.— Shows prejudice against negroes. — H. S. P. 

A Brief Sketch of the Schools for Black People and Their 
Descendants Established by the Religious Society of Friends in 
1770. Phila., 1867.— H. S. P. 
• A Brief Stale of the Province of Pennsylvania . . . In a Letter 
from a Gentleman mho has resided many Years in Pennsylvania 
to his Friend in London. London, 1755. — R. B. 

A Brief Statement of the Rise and Progress of the Testimony 
of the Religious Society of Friends, against Slavery and the 
Slave Trade. Phila.. 1843-— Pub. by the Phila. Yr. Meeting. 
Based upon the Friends' Records. Contains much that cannot 
easily be seen in the original. — H. B. 

' Brissot de Warville, J, P., Mimoire sur les Noirs de fAmir- 
ique Septentrionate. Paris, 1789.— R. B. 
• Brissot de Warville, J. P., Nouveau Voyage dans Lcs Etats- 
Unis de L' Amfrique Septentrionale, fait en 1798, etc. 3 vols. 
Paris, 1791. — Brissot a French republican, enthusiastic for the 
tree government of America. Accurate for what he saw. Judg- 
ments warped by idealism. — R. B. 

Brown, David Paul, Eutogium upon William Rawle, LL. D. 
Delivered on the 31st of December, J836. Phila., 1837.— Rawle 
was a prominent abolitionist, and at one time president of the 
Pa. Soc. Abol. SI.— H. S. P. 
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Brown, David Paul, Letter of, to the Incorporated "Penn- 
sylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery," etc. 
Phila., i86a — On fugitive slave trials.— P. L. L. 

Burden, Dr. J. R., of Philadelphia Co., Remarks of,, in the 
Senate of Pennsylvania, on the Abolition Question, February, 
JS38. etc, Phila., 1838. — Notices barm caused by anti-slavery 
extravagances. — P. L. L. 

Carey, Matthew, Letters on the Colonisation Society; and of 
its Probable Results, etc. 4th ed., Phila., 1833.— R. B. 

Carey, Matthew, A Short Account of the MaligHant Fever 
Lately Prevalent in Philadelphia, etc. 4th ed., Phila., 1794.— 
R. B. 

Case of the Slave Isaac Brown, An Outrage Exposed. — 
Tract — Fr. Hist. Lib., Swarthmore, Pa. 

[Catto, Rev. William T,, pastor], A Semi-Centenary Dis- 
course, Delivered in the First African Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, iSs?: with a History of the Church from Its 
First Organination: etc. Also, an Appendix, Containing 
Sketches of All the Colored Churches in Philadelphia. Phila., 
1857. — The beginnings of negro church organization.— H. S. P. 

Centennial Anniversary of the Pa. Soc. Ab. SI., etc. Phila., 
1875.— Fr. Lib,, Park Place, Baltimore. 

Child, Lydia Maria, Isaac T, Hopper: A True Life. Boston, 
Cleveland, London, 1853. — Hopper was a Friend with strong 
anti-slavery sympathies. — H. S. P. 

Circular. To the members and friends of the "Pennsylvania 
Society for promoting the abolition of Slavery." Phila., 1837. — 
H. S. P. 

To the Clergy of Pennsylvania. — No date. Broadside circu- 
lated by the CoL Soc of Pa. — In Miscellaneous ColL, Box 10, 
Negroes.— H. S. P. 

Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Phila. 
1853. 
, The Colonisation Herald and General Register, m. Mar. 
1848-Dec 1856.- Conducted by the Pa. Col. Soc. Phila.— R. B. 

[Colton, Calvin], Abolition A Sedition. By a Northern Man. 
Phila., 1839.— H. S. P. 

Condie, Thomas, and Folwell, Richard, History of the Pesti- 
« lence. Commonly Called Yellow Fever, which Almost Desolated 
Philadelphia, in . . . t?p8. Phila.— R. B. 
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On the Condition of the Free People of Color in the United > 
Slates. New York. iS^g.—Anti-Slaveiy Examiner /Ho. 13- 
Discriminatioti against negraes. — R. B. 

Conttitution, By-Laws, and List of Officers of the Young 
Men's Anti-Slavery Society of the City and County of Phila- 
delphia. Instituted April, 1833. Phila., 183S— Inserted in MS. 
Rec. Pa. Soc. Abol. St., X. 237 — H. S. P. 

Constitution of the American Society of Free Persons of • 
Colour, etc. Phila., 1831,— Beginnings of negro organization.— 
R. B. 

The Constitution of ike Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, etc. Pfaila., 1788. — The most important 
aboL soc in the U. S.— H. S. P. 

Constitution of the Philadelphia Anti-Slavery Society. In- 
stituted . . . iS34.—'Tht: beginnings of anti-st. in Pa.— H. S. P. 

Cranz, David, The Ancient and Modern History of the 
Brethren . . . Unitas Fratrum. Tr. by Benjamin Latrobe. Lon- 
don, 1780. — Moravians and negroes. — R. B, 

Crawford, Charles, Observations upon Negro-Slavery, etc. 
Phila., 1784. — Early abol. tract. Contains terrible picture show- 
ing negroes crowded between decks of slave-ship. — H. S. P, 

Cr^ecoeur, J. Hector St. John, A Farmer in Pennsylvania: 
Letters from an American Farmer; Describing Certain Provin- 
cial Situations, Manners, and Customs, not Generally Known, 
etc. London, 1783.— Mildness of slavery in Pa. — P. L. 

Darlington, William, Memorials of John Bartram and Hum- • 
phrey Marshall, etc. Phila., 1849.— Early abols.— R, B, 

Davies, Benjamin, Some Account of the City of Philadelphia, ■ 
etc. Phila., 1794.— R. B. (Loganian.) 

Desilvcr's Philadelphia Directory and Stranger's Guide, for • 
1828, etc Phila., 1828.— H. S. P. 

Delany, Martin R., The Condition, Elevation, Emigration, • 
and Destiny of the Colored People of the United States, Po- 
litically Considered. Phila., 1852.— Careful statement. — H. S. P. 

Denny, John F., An Essay on the Political Grade of the Free 
Coloured Population under the Constitution of the United 
Slates, and the Constitution of Pennsylvania. Chambersburg, 
Pa., 1836. — Excellent and learned argument by one who denies 
the right of the negro to full citizenship. — H. S. P. 

Douglass, William, A Summary, Historical and Political, . . . 
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of the British Settlements w North-America, etc 2 vols., 
Boston, 1749. — R. B. 

The Duty of Pennsylvania Concerning Slavery. Phila., 1840. 
— Pub. at the Anti-Slavery Oflice. Advocates decisive meas- 
utes.— H. S. P. 

Ebeling, Chriatoph Daniel, Erdbesckreibung und Geschichte 
von Amerika, etc. Hamburg, 1797.— In A. F. Busching's Erd- 
beschreibung, etc. Not a source, but based upon sources some 
of which arc apparently inaccessible now. A wonderful book 
for its time. Contains full bibliographies. — R. B. 
I An Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends, Held in 
Philadelplm . . . 1832 . . . to the People of Colour Residing in 
Pennsylvania, eta Phila., 1832. — Good advice to free negroes. — 
Fr. Hist. Lib., Swarthmore, Pa. 

An Epistle of Caution and Advice, Concerning the Buying 
and Keeping of Slaves. Phila., 1754. — Early Quaker abolition- 
ism.— H. S. P. 

Falkner, Daniel ("Burgero und Pilgrim allda"), Curieuse 
Nachricht von Pennsylvania in Norden- America, etc. Frank- 
fort and Leipzig, 1702. Ed. by J. Sachse, Phila., 1905.— Early 
economic information about Fa. — R. B. 
, Fox, The Hon. John, Opinion of.. . . against the Exercise of 
Negro Suffrage itt Pennsylvania, etc Harrisburg, 1838. — A 
document that was effectively circulated in Pa,— H. S. P. 
- To the Free Africans and other free People of Color in the 
United States. Phila., 1796. — Broadside. Good advice. — H. 
S. P. 

To the Free People of Colour in the United States. Phila., 
1829. — Pub. by the Amer. Convention Abol. SI. Good advice. — 
H. S. P. 

Free Remarks on the Spirit of the Federal Constitution, the 
Practice of the Federal Government, and the Obligations of the 
Union Respecting the Exclusion of Slavery from the Territories 
and New States, etc. By a Philodelphian. Phila., 1819. — Ui^es 
exclusion.- H. S. P. 
^ The Friend. A Religious and Literary Journal. 1828- present 
time. Phila. — Contains many historical and tnographical pieces 
of value.— 77 vols, in R. B. 
, The Friend^ Library: Comprising Journals, Doctrinal Trea- 
tises, and Other Writings of Members of the Religious Society 
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of Friends. Ed. by W. and T. Evans. 14 vols. Phila., 1837- 
1850. — Reprints many diaries. — H, S. P. 
, The Fugitive Slave Law and Its Victims. New York, 1861. — 
No, 15 of Anti-Slavery Tracts. New Series. Pub. by Amer. 
Anti-Sl. Soc. Contains long list of negroes reclaimed and kid- 
napped. Probably exaggerated. — H. S. P. 

Fumess, W, H., An Address Delivered before a Meeting of 
the Members and Friends of the Pennsylvania Antv-Slavery 
Society during the Annual Fair, Dec. /p, 1849. Phila., 1850.— 
Progress of anti-slavery.— H. S. P. 

Furness, W. H., The Blessings of Abolition. A Discottrse 
Delivered in the First Congregational Unitariat Church, Sun- 
day, July I, i860. Phila., i860.— H. S. P. 

Furness, W. H., Christian Duty. Three Discourses Delivered 
in the First Congregational Unitarian Church of Pkiladelphia. 
Phila., 1854.— L. C. P. 

Fumess, W. H., Two Discourses Occasioned by the Ap- 
proaching Anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, etc., 
Phila., 1843.— Contrasts the spirit of freedom with the exis- 
tence of slavery.— H. S. P. 
> Garrison, William Lloyd, An Address Delivered before the 
Free People of Color, in Philadelphia, New York, etc. Boston. 
183 1. — Over-iealous advice— R. B. 
, Garrison, William Lloyd, Thoughts on African Colonisation: 
or an Impartial Exhibition of the Doctrines, Principles and 
Purposes of the American Colonisation Society, etc. Boston, 
1832.— Bitterly denounces colonization, — H. S. P. 

Hanway, Castner, A History of the Trial of . . . for Treason 
at Philadelphia . . . 1851, etc. Phila., 1852. — Notices famous legal 
questions which arose under the law of 184? relative to kid- 
napping and fugitive slaves.- L C P. 
, Hazard, Samuel, Annals of Pennsylvania . . . i6og-i6Sz. 
Phila., 1850, — Contains many indispensable documents. Hazard 
was probably the ablest of the early archivists of Pa. 

Hasarifs Register of Pennsylvania. Ed. by Samuel Hazard. 
16 vols. Phila,, 1828-1835.- The Niles's Register of Pa. One 
feels a distinct loss when the Register comes to an end. 

Heckewelder, John, A Narrative of the Mission of the United 
Brethren among the Delaware and Mokegan Indians, from Its 
Commencement, in the Year 1740, to the Close of the Year 180S. 
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etc. FhiU., 1820. — Notices Whitefidd's proposed school for 
negroes. — Pea. 

[Richard HiWreth], The Slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moore, 
6th ed. 2 vols. Jn one. BostcMi, 1846. — Declared that he passed 
through Pa. as a fugitive.— H. S. P. 
. History of Pennsylvania Hall, Which Was Destroyed by a 
Mob. etc. Phila., 1838.— Cives the anti-sl side.— R. B. 

History of the Associations of Friends for the Free In- 
struction of Adult Colored Persons in Philadelphia. Phila., 
iSgo. — From the sources. Puh. hy direction of the Association. 
— H. S. P. 

Hooker, Herman (publisher), Colonisation and Abolition 
Contrasted. Phila., (no date.)— R. B. 
. A Humble Attempt at scurrility, etc. By Jack Retorts Student 
in Scurrility. Quilsylvania. Printed 1765.— Accuses Benjamin 
Franklin of having a negro oiistress. — R. B. 

Hunt, Benjamin, Diary of, 1799-1812. — Reprinted from the 
' Datiy Local News for the Chester Co. Hist. Soc., i8g8. In 
Bulletins of the Chester Co. Hist. Soc, 1898. Local notices of 
negroes. — H. S. P. 

An Impartial Appeal to the Reason, Interest and Patriotism, 
of the People of Illinois, on the Injurious Effects of Slave 
Labour. 1824. — Abolitionist propaganda. — H. S. P. 

Ah Inquiry into the Condition and Prospects of the African 
Race in the United States, etc. . . . by an American. Phila., 
1839.— R. B. 

Jackson, William, of Chester Co., Pennsylvania, Views of 
Slavery in Its Effects on the Wealth. Population, and Character 
of Nations. Phila., 1838.— Denies right of Congress to abolish 
slavery jn the D. C— H. S. P. 

Jay, William, An Inquiry into the Character and Tendency 
of the American Colonisation, and American Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties. 2d ed. New York, 1835.— H. S. P. 
, Jones, Absalom, Rector, A Thanksgiving Sermon, Preached 
by, Jan. J, 180S, in . . . the African Episcopal Church. Philadel- 
phia. Phila., i8o8,^A noted negro preacher of Phila. — R. B. 

Jtones], A., and A[llen], R., A Narrative of the Proceedings 
of the Black People, during the Late Awful Calamity in Phila- 
delphia, in the Year 1793: and a Refutation of some Censures 
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Throwtt upon them in some tate Publications. Phila., I794. — 
Defends conduct of negross during pestilence. — S. H. F. 

Journals, Legislative. — Pennsylvania. 
Votes and Proceedings of Ike House of Representatives of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, i6Ss-iT76. Phila., 1752-1776.— 
R. B. 

Journals of the House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealtk of Pennsylvania. 1776-1781. Phila., 1782 — R. B. 

Minutes of the . . . General Assembly, etc. 1781-1790. Phila.— 
Apparently only existing copy in the H. S. P. 

Journals of the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania. 
i7go-i86i. Phila., Lancaster, Harrisburg.— L, C. P. 

Journals of the Senate of Pennsylvania. 1790-1861. Phila., 
Lancaster, Harrisburg. — L C P. 

These volumes are a store-house of infomiatioa Prior to 
1800 they contain comparatively little about negroes 
or slavery, but after that time, as the black population 
increased, and as abolitionism and anli-slavery became 
strong forces, much more attention was given to ne- 
groes, until in the later years no small part of the pro- 
ceedings was taken up in discussing them. The 
Journals never give debates in full, but they furnish a 
summary of all business, the history of all bills, and 
note all petitions received. Accordingly from the ap- 
parently meagre record it was possible to study the 
growth of race prejudice, the ebb and flow of abolition- 
ism, and the attempts to pass discriminatory laws. In 
the later years additional light is thrown upon the sub- 
ject by the extra volumes, which frequently print 
committee reports in full. After the laws, and the court 
decisions, the legislative journals proved to be the tnost 
important source used in the preparation of this work. 

Keimer, S., iVays and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware 
to become Rich, etc Phila., 1725. — Suggests negroes for agri- 
cultural work^ — R. B. (Loganian.) 
• Kenworthy, Jesse, Thoughts on Slavery. Washington, Pa. 
1851.— Fr. Lib., Park Place, Balto. 
Langston, J. M, The Great Oration . . . upon the Life aM Ser- 
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vices of the Rt. Rev. Richard Allen, Founder and First Bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Phik., 187?.— 
Beginnings of negro church organization in Pa. — H. S. P, 

Laivs of Pennsylvania. 

Laws of the Province of Pennsylvania, . . . 1682-1700, preceded 
by the Duke of York's Laws . . . 1676-1682, etc Harrisburg, 
1879. — Pub. under direction of J. B. Linn. Contains "laws" in 
effect before Fenn's coming. Moreover, until the first volume of 
the Statutes at Large is allowed to appear, it affords the only 
printed collection of the laws of Pa. from 1682 to 1700. 

Lotus of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 1700-1801. Re- 
published under the Authority of the Legislature by Alexander 
James Dallas. 4 vols. Phila., 1707-1801.— P. L. L, 

The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania from i68i to 1801, 
compiled by lames T. Mitchell and Henry Flanders, Commis- 
sioners, u vols. (vols. Il-XII, 1700-1787. published), 1896- 
igo6. — By far the best edition of the laws of Pa. for the period 
covered. Full historical appendices. Subsequent history of 
every statute appended to the text of the statute. The volumes 
are admirably indexed. 

Acts of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, etc., 1801-1826. Lancaster, Octoraro, Phila., Harris- 
burg, 1802-1826.— L. C. P. 

Laws of the General Assembly of , . . Pennsylvania, 1836-1861. 
Harr., 1827-1861.— L. C. P. 

Laws of the Emlen Institution. Germantown, Pa., 1843-— 
Established for negroes.— H. S. P. 

Lay, Benjamin, All Slave-Keepers That Keep the Innocent 
in Bondage, Apostates, etc. Phila., pr. for the Author, 1737.— 
A fierce, uncompromising abolitionist. His views to be taken 
with caution.— H. S. P. 

Legislative Documents. (Pa.) 1854-1S60.— Reports, etc. — L. 
C. P. 

Lewis, Evan, Address to the Coloured People of Philadel- 
phia. Delivered at Bethel Church . . . 1833. Phila., 1833.— 
H. S. P. 

Liberty-Catalogue of A. S. Works . . . rfjp.— Contains ex- 
tracts from anti-sl. writers. Illustrated.— H. S. P. 
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The Little Western against the Great Eastern . . . Being a Re- 
view by a Plebeian of the Western Hemisphere of Abolitionism 
as Exposed by Doctor Sleigh. Phila., 1838.— Abolitionist con- 
troversy,— H. S. P. 

Lloyd, Elizabeth, Jr., An Appeal for the Bondwoman, To Her 
Own Sex. Phila,, 1846,— Anti-sl. poem,— H. S. P. 

McLanahan, J. X., of Pennsylvania, Speech of, on the Slave 
Question. Delivered in the House of Representatives, Feb. 19, 
1850. Washington, i8sa— P. L. L. 

Mease, James, The Picture of Philadelphia, etc. Phila., 1811. 
— Notices negroes. — R. B, 

Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 14 vols. 
Phila., 1826- 1895. — Contains journals, letters, and exceUent 
monographs. 

Memorial of the Free Citisens of Color in Pittsburg and Its 
Vicinity, Relative to the Right of Suffrage. Read in Convention 
July 8, 1837. Harrisburg. 1837. — Negroes asked to be allowed to 
vote. Aroused heated controversy, — H. S. P. 

• Memorial of Thirty Thousand Disfranchised Citisens of 
Philadelphia, to the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Phila., 185s. — Ask recognition of their rights. — H. 
S. P. 

[Memorial to the House and Senate of Pa. by colored people 
of Phila, and vicinity, protesting against repeal of act of 1826. 
About 1844-]— TW* 59, vol. 27, — H. S. P. 

Mr. Miner of Pennsylvania, Speech of. Delivered in the 
House of Representatives . . . 1829, on the Subject of Slavery 
and the Slave Trade in the District of Columbia, etc, Washing- 
ton, 1829.— Attitude of Pa,— H. S. P. 

• Minutes and Proceedings of the First Annual Convention 
of the People of Colour . . . Philadelphia . . . 1831. Phila., 1S31. 
— R. B, 

• Minutes and Proceedings of the Second Annual Conven- 
tion, for the Improvement of the Free People of Color in 
These United Stales, etc. Phila., 1832.— This and the pre- 
ceding illustrate negro organization,— H. S. P. 

Mmutes of the Common Council of the City of Philadel- 
phia. 1704-1776. Printed by order of the Select and Common 
Councils of the City of Philadelphia., Phila,, 1847.— Turbu- 
lence and disorder of negroes in early times. — R. B. 
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Minutes of the Proceedingt of Conventions of Delegates 
from the Abolition Societies Established in Different Parts 
of the United States. 1794-1803. Phila., 1794-1803. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of American Conventions for 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery and Improving the Con- 
dition of the African Race. 1804-1817. Phila., 1804-181?. 

Minutes of American Conventions for promoting the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, and Improving the Condition of the Af- 
rican Race. 1818-1837. Phila., etc, 1818-1839. 

These minutes are a storehouse of infoimatton about 
free negroes, slavery, and abolition. A great deal 
of the matter is contained in the MS. Rec of the 
Pa. Soc. Abol. SI.— H. S. P. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of the Committee Appointed . . . 
1793 . . . to Alleviate . . . the Malignant Fever, etc. Phila., I7W- 
— R. B. 

Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania, from 
the Orsanization to the Termination of the Proprietary 
Government. Pub. by the State. 10 vols. Harrisburg, 1851- 
1853- — "Colonial Records." Executive documents for the 
period covered, 1682-1776. 

Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, 
from Its Organisation to the Termination of the Revolution. 
Pub. by the State. 5 vols. Harrisburg, 18^-1853.— " Colonial 
Records." Executive documents. 1776-1789.— N. B. The paging 
of the 1838 edition is different from that in the edition cited. 
• Minutes of the State Convention of the Coloured Cilisens 
of Pennsylvania, Convened at Harrisburg, etc. Phila., 1849. — 
For negro organization. — H. S. P. 

A Mite cast into the Treasury: or. Observations on Slave- 
Keeping, eK. Phila., 1792.— Early abol. tract—R. B. 

Mittelberger, Gottlieb, Journey to Pennsylvania in the Year 
1750, etc. Stuttgart, 1756. Tr. by Carl T. Eben, i8g&— Careful 
account by a German traveller. 

More, Doctor Nicholas, A letter from, with Passages out of 
several Letters from Persons of Good Credit, Relating to the 
State and Improvement of the Province of Pennsilvania. Pub- 
lished to prevent false Reports. Printed in the Year 1687.— 
Original in John Carter Brown Library, Providence. Reprinted 
also in Pa. Mag., IV, 445.— P. S. L. 
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Morse, Jedediah, The American GazeUer, etc. Boston, 1797, 
— H. S. P. 

Morse, Jedediafa, The American Geography or a View of the 
Present Siittalion of the United States of America, etc. New 
ed., London, 1794. — Negroes and negro church in Phila. — 
H. S. P. 

Narrative of Fvcts in the Case of Passmore Williamson. 
Phila., 1855.— Famous fugitive slave case.— H. S. P. 
• Needles, Edward, Ten Year^ Progress: or a Comparison 
of the State and Condition of the Colored People in the City 
and County of Philadelphia from 1S37 to 1847. Phila., 1849.— 
Based on the best statistics available. — H. S. P. 

Niles, Nathaniel, and Russ, John D., Medical Statistics; or a 
Comparative View of the Mortality in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston for a Series of Years, etc. New York, 
1S27. — Comparative mortality of negroes and white people. — 
R.B. 

Nourse, Rev. James, Views on Colonization. Phila., 1837. — 
L. C. P. 

Objects and Regulations of the Institute for Colored Youth, 
etc. Phila., i86a— R. B. 

Observations on the Inslaving, importing and purchasing of 
Negroes, etc. 2d ed. Pr. by Christopher Sower, Germantown, 
i76a_L. C. 

O'Callaghan, R B. (ed.). Documents relative to the Colonial 
History of the Slate of New York, etc. Albany, i8sS-— Su- 
perb collection. Contains references to negroes in Pa. 

O'Callaghan, E. B. (ed.>, Voyages of the Slavers St. John 
and Arms of Amsterdam, i6sg, 1663; together with Additional 
Papers Illustrative of the Slave Trade under the Dutch. Albany, 
18^. — Documents illustrative of legal slavery among the Dutch. 
— H. S. P. 

Ogden, John C., An Excursion into Bethlehem and Nasareth 
in Pennsylvania, in the Year 1799, etc. Phila., 1805.— Work of 
Moravians for negroes. — R, B. 

Parrish, Isaac, Brief Memoirs of Thomas Shipley and Edwin 
P. Atlee, Read before the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery, etc. Phila., 1838. — Active abolitionists. 
— H. S. P. 

Parrish, John, Remiarks on the Slavery of the Black People; 
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Addressed to the Citizens of the United Stales, etc. Phila., 
1806.— Abol. tract.— R. B. 

Parsons, J. C. (ed.). Extracts from Ike Diary of Jacob 
HUtikeimer, of Philadelphia, 1765-1798. Phila., 1893.— Refers to 
abolition law of 178a— H. S. P. 

Passmore WUliamson v. John K. Kane. Argument for the 
Defendant. Legal discussion of some laws of Pa. in connection 
with the Federal Fugitive Slave Law,— H. S. P. 

Patton, Rev. William W., Thoughts for Christians Suggested 
by the Case of Passmore Williamson, etc. Hartford, 1855. — 
H. S. P. 

Pennsylvania and the Fugitive Slave Law, etc. Corres- 
pondence between the Hon. John Letcher, Gov. of Va., and 
Lewis D. Vail, Esq., of Phila., etc. Phila., [i860.]— H. S. P. 

Pennsylvania Archives, Selected and Arranged from Original 
Documents in the Office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
etc. Ed. by Samuel Hazard First Series, 12 vols. Phila., 1852- 
1856. — Misc. colonial does. 

Pa. Arch. Second Series. Ed. by J. B. Linn and W. H. Egle. 
19 vols. Harr., 1878-1896. — Misc. papers — war, navy, colonial. 

Pa. Arch. Third Series. Ed, by W. H, Egle. 30 vols. Har- 
risburg, 1894-1899,— Misc. papers,— Board of Property,- tax- 
lists, etc. 

Pa. Arch. Fourth Series. Ed. by George E. Reed, 12 vols. 
Harrisburg, 1900- 1902.— Messages of the governors, etc 

Pa. Arch. Fifth Series. Ed. by Thomas L. Montgomery. 8 
vols. Harrisburg, 1906.— Muster-rolls. 

Pa. Arch. Sixth Series. Ed. by Thomas L. Montgomery. 
IS vols. Harrisburg', 1906-1907.— Muster-rolls, forfeited estates, 
etc. 

The Pa. Areh. contain an immense amount of information 
bearing upon the history of Pa. The different series 
are of very unequal merit, both in choice of material 
and in the manner of handling it. Perhaps the most 
valuable is the first series, which was prepared by 
Hazard. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. 
Phila., 1877-1911. — Indispensable to any student of Pa. history. 
Contains numerous monographs, reprints, statistical tables, etc. 
Also prints very many letters, statements, inventories, etc., etc., 
of the character of rare original material 
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Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 
etc.. Five Years' Abstract of Transactions of the. Phila., 1853. 
—H. S. P. 

Personal Slavery Established, by the Suffrages of Custom 
and Right Reason, etc. Phila., 1773.— Defends slavery.— R. B. 

Peterson, Henry, Address on American Slavery, Delivered 
before the Semi-Antnial Meeting of the Junior Anti-Slavery 
Society of Philadelphia, July 4th, 1S38. Phila., 183a— H. S. P. 

Philadelphia Anti-Slavery Society, First Annual Report of 
the Board of Managers of the. Read and Accepted at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Society, July 4th, 183s. Phila., 1835.— H. 
S. P. 

Ptckard, Kate E. R., The Kidnapped and the Ransomed. Be- 
ing the Personal Recollections of Peter Still and His Wife 
"Vina." etc, Syracuse, 1856, — Peter Still became prominent 
among the negroes of Phila. — R. B. 

A Poetical Epistle to the Enslaved Africans, in the Character 
of an Ancient Negro, Bom a Slave in Pennsylvania, etc. Pbila., 
1790. — The footnotes contain matter of some slight value. — 
H. S. P. 

The Present Slate ttnd Condition of the Free People of Color, 
of the City of Philadelphia, etc. Phila., 1838.— Based on infor- 
mation and statistics collected by agents of the Pa. Soc. AboL 
SI. Contains more information of value on social and economic 
status of the negro in Phila. than any other contemporary writ- 
ing.— H. S. P. 

Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to Propose Amendments to the Con- 
stitution, Commenced and Held at Harrisburg, on the Second 
Day of May, 1838. Reported by John Agg, etc. 14 vols. Har- 
risburg, 1837-1839. — Indispensable for study of the question of 
negro suffrage.— R. B. 

Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Convention Assembled to 
Organise a State Anti-Slavery Society, at Harrisburg, . . . 1837. 
Phila., 1837.— The beginnings of the anti-sl. movement in Pa.— 
H. S. P. 

Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Yearly Meetings of Pro- 
gressive Friends, From the Organisation 1853 to iS6q. Nos. I 
to XVII. New York, 1853-1869.— The anti-sl. Friends.— The 
only copies of the above, apparently, are in the Lib. of the Uni- 
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versity of Pa., Phila. Some later numbers in possession of the 
author. 

Proceedings of the Stale Convention of the Colored Free- 
men of Pennsylvania Held in Pittsburg for the Purpose of 
Considering Their Condition and the Means of lis Improve- 
ment. Pittsburg, 1841.— Reveals growing consciousness of 
solidarity among negroes.— H, S. P. 

Proceedings of the Third Anti-Slavery Convention of Amer- 
ican Women Held in Philadelphia, 1839. Pliila., 1839 — Illus- 
trates important part taken by women in this movement — H. 
S. P. 

Randall, Robert E,, of Philadelphia, Speech of, on the Laws of 
the Slate Relative to Fugitive Slaves, Delivered in the House 
of Representatives of Pennsylvania, January 16, 1861. Hamilton, 
Printer. — Asserts Pa's, legislation on fugitive slave question to 
be unwise and unjust to the South. — P. L. L. 

Reflections on Slavery; with Recent Evidence of its Inhu- 
manity, etc. By Humaititas. Phila,, 1803.^ — R. B. 

Register of the Trades of the Colored People in the City of 
Philadelphia and Districts. Phila., 1838.— Valuable. Compiled 
by the Pa. Soc. Abol SI.— H. S. P. 

Reise von Hamburg nach Philadelphia. Hannover, 180a — 
Notices slave-trade at Phila.— H, S. P. 

Remarks on Hayti as a Place of Settlement for Afrie-Amer- 
icans; and on the Mulatto as a Race for the Tropics. Phila., 
i860.— H. S. P. 

Remarks on the African Slave Trade. — Contains picture of 
" Plan of an African Ship's lower Deck, with Negroes, in the 
proportion of not one to a Ton." Extracted from the American 
Museum, for May, 1^, and published by order of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, etc. — 
H. S. P. 

Remarks on the Life and Character of James Forten. Phila^ 
1843. — Delivered at Bethel Church by Robert Purvis. Eulogy 
of one of Pa's, best negroes. — H. S. P. 

Remarks on the Quaker Unmasked; or Plain Truth found to 
be Plain Falslhod: Humbly address'd to the Candid. Phita., 
[1764.]— Controversial pamphlet favorable to Quakers, adverse 
to Presbyterians.- H. S. P. 

Remonstrance of the Religious Society of Friends against 
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Prohibiting the ItamigratioH of Colored People. — The full text 
of one of the numberless petitions in behalf of the negro sent 
to the Legislature by Friends. — (Uncatalogued.) Fr. Lib., 142 
N. i6th Street, Phila. 

Report Board of Managers of the American Moral Reform 
Society, rfj;.— H. S. P. 

Report of Ike Committee Appointed for the Purpose of Se- 
curing to Colored People in Philadelphia the Right to the Use 
of the Street-Cars. Phila.— Shows strong prejudice against 
negroes in Phila.— H, S. P. 

Report of the Committee Appointed in the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania to Investigate the Cause of an Increased Number of 
Slaves, etc. Harrisburg, 1833. — Explains apparent increase in 
number of slaves between 1820 and 1830. — H. S. P. 

Report of the Comaniltee on the Comparative Health, Mor- 
tality, Length of Sentences, etc., of White and Colored Con- 
victs. Phila., 1849.— R, B. 

Report of the Committee on the ludiciary Relative to the 
Abolition of Slavery in the District of Colttmbia, and in Rela- 
tion to the Colored Population of This Country. Harrisburg, 
1839.— Pa's, official attitude on slavery and abolitionism.— H. 
S. P. 

Report of the House of Refuge of Philadelphia, etc., Twenty- 
First Annual. Phila., 1849.— R. B. 

Reports. Board of Managers of the Association of Friends 
for the Free Instruction of Adult Colored Persons. Phila. — 
Work of Friends for education of the negro. — H. S. P. 

Annual Reports of the American Free Produce Association. 
Phila. — Boycotting of slave-products. — H. S, P. 

Annual Reports of the Association of Friends for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery and Improving the Condition of the 
Free People of Color. Phila.— Some, R. B. 

Annual Reports of the Board of Managers of the Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Free Instruction of Adult Colored Per- 
sons. Phila., i83i-i86o.~R. B. 

Annual Reports of the Home for Destitute Colored Children. 
Phila.. i856-i86a— R. B. 

Annual Reports of the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery 
Society. Phila.— Zealous work of women.— L. C. P. 
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Reports (Court). 
The reports, mostly of the Supreme Court of the state, 
are indispensable for a knowledge of Che status of the 
negro, whether free or slave. They give luminous 
interpretations of the laws, frequently discuss the his- 
tory of the events which led to their passage, and some- 
times disclose the sentiment of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and of the lower Federal courts, 
have to do with the fugitive slave question. At times 
decisions in the courts of other states throw light upon 
similar questions in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania. 

Dallas, A. J., Reports of Cases ... in. the Courts of Pennsyl- 
vania before and since the Revolution. 4 vols. Phila., i?90- 
180?. (1754-1806.) 

Addison, Alexander, Reports of Cases in the County Courts 
of the Fifth Circuit, and in the High Court of Errors and 
Appeals . . . of Pennsylvania, etc. Washington, 1800. (1791- 
I799-) 

Yeates, Hon. Jasper, Reports of Cases Adjudged in the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania: with some Select Cases at Nisi 
Prius, and in the Circuit Courts. 4 vols. Phila., 1817-1818. 
(i79i-i8oa) 

Binney, Horace, Reports of Cases Adjudged in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 6 vols. Phila., 1878-1879. (1799-1814.) 

Browne, Peter A., Reports of Cases Adjudged in the District 
Court of the City and County of Philadelphia, etc. Phila., 1813. 
(1806- 181 1.) 

Ashmead, John W., Reports of Cases Adjudged in the Courts 
of Common Pleas, Quarter Sessions, Oyer and Terminer, and 
Orphans' Court of the First Judicial District of Pennsylvania. 
3 vols. Phila., 1831, 1841. (1808-1841.) 

Brightly, Frederick, Reports of Cases . . . in the Court of Nisi 
Prius at Philadelphia and also in the Supreme Court, etc. Phila., 
1851. (1809-1851.) 

Reports of Cases Adjudged in the Court of Common Pleas 
of the First Judicial District of Pennsylvania. Phila., 1811. 
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Sergeant, Thomas, and Rawle, William, Jr., Reports of Cases 
Adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, i? vols. 
Phila., 1818-1829. (1814-1828.) 

Grant, Benjamin, Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. I-III. Phila., 1859-1864. 
(1814-1863.) 

Rawle, William, Jr., Reports of Cases . . . Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, s vols. Phila., 1869. (1828-1835)- 

Penrose, Charles, and Watts, Frederick, Reports of Cases . . . 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 2d ed. 3 vols. Phila., 1843. 
(1829-1832.) 

Watts, Frederick, Reports of Cases . . . Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. Phila., 1834-1841, (1832-1840.) 

Wharton, Thomas L., Reports of Cases . , .Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in the Eastern District. Phila., 1SS4. (1835-1841.) 

Watts, Frederick, and Sergeant, Henry J., Reports of Cases 
. . . Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 9 vols. Phila., 1824-1846. 
(1841-1844.) 

Parsons, A. V., Select Cases in Equity . . . Court of Common 
Pleas . . . First Judicial District of Pennsylvania. 2d ed. 2 vols. 
Phila., 1888, (1841-1851.) 

Pennsylvania Law Journal Reports, Containing Cases De- 
cided by the Federal and State Courts of Pennsylvania.. Rep. 
by J. A. Clark. I-IV. PUla., 1872-1873- (1842-1852.) 

Vaux, Richard, Recorder of the City of Philadelphia, Reports 
of Some of the Cases on Primary Hearing before, etc. Phila., 
1846. 

. . Supreme 

Batr, Robert M. 10 vols. (1845-1849.) 
Jones, J. Pringle. 2 vols. (1849,) 
Harris, George W. 12 vols. (1849-1855.) 
Casey, Joseph, 12 vols. (1855-1860.) 
Wright, Robert E. (i860- .) Phila., 1846-1861. 
Wallace, Henty E., Philadelphia Reports (Legal Intelli- 
gencer Condensed). I-IV. Phila., 1871. (1850-1861.) 

Pearson, William, Decisions of the Hon. John J. Pearson, 
Judge of the Twelfth Judicial District. 2 vols. Phila., 1879- 
0.) 
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Massachusetts. 

Tyng, D. A., Reports of Cases . . . in ike Supreme Judicial 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. IV. Ncwbury- 
port, 1809. (iSoS.) 

Washington, Bushtod, Reports of Cases . . . Circuit Court of 
the United Stales . . . Third Circuit, etc. Phila., 1829. (1820- 

Wallace, John W., Cases in the Circuit Court of the United 
Slates for the Third District. I-III. Phila., 1849-1871. {1842- 
1862.) 

Peters, Richard, Reports of Cases . . . Supreme Court of the 
United Slates. XVI. Boston, 1842. 

Review of the Report of the Commiltee oh Police to the 
Councils of Philadelphia in Relation to the Destruction of 
Pennsylvania Hall . . . by Charles Hammand, Esq., ed. of the 
Cincinnati Daily Gatette. Phila., 1838,— Fury awakened by anti- 
slavery agitation. — H. S. P. 

A Review of the Trial, Conviction and Sentence, of George F. 
Alberti, for Kidnapping.— H. S. P. 

RuSner, W. H., Africa's Redemption. A Discourse . . . 
Preached ... in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
Phila., 1852.— The pulpit and slavery.— H. S. P. 

[Rush, BeQJamin], An Address to the Inhabitants of the 
British Settlements in America upon Slave-Keeping, etc., by 
a Pennsylvanian. ad ed. Phila., 1773.— Early abolition senli- 
menL— H. S. P. 

[Rush, Benjamin], A Vindication of the Address, etc. Phila., 
1773-H. S. P. 

[Rush, Benjamin], Considerations Upon the Present Test- 
Law of Pennsylvania: Addressed to the Legislature and Free- 
men of the State, zd ed. Phila., 1785. — Notices semi -citizenship 
of free negroes. — R- B. 

Rush, Benjamin, An Account of the Manners of the German 
Inhabitants of Pennsylvania, etc. 1789. Notes added by I. U. 
Rupp. Phila., 1875.— L. C. P. 

Extract of a Letter from Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia 
to Granville Sharp. London, 1792. — Origin of negro church in 
Phila.— H. S. P. 
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Rush, Benjamin, An Account of the Bilious remitting Yellov) 
Fever, As It Appeared in the City of Philadelphia, in the Year 
i793. Phila., 1794.— H. S. P. 

Sachse, Julius Friedrich, Letters Relating to the Settlement of 
Germantoam in Pennsylvania 1683-1684. From the Kanneken 
Manuscript in the Ministerial-Archiv of LUbeck. Reproduced 
in Facsimtie. Lubeck and Phila., 1903. — Early notice of negroes 
in Pa P. S. L. 

Sandiford, R[a]ph], The Mystery of Iniquity; in a brief Ex- 
amination of the Practice of the Times, etc. Printed for the 
Author, Anno t73P. 2d ed. with additions.— Sandiford was one 
of the earliest abolitionist writers in Pa, He was honest, but 
eccentric and vehement.— H. S. P. 

Saunders, Prince, An Address Delivered at Bethel Church, 
Philadelphia, . . . Before the Pennsylvania Augustine Society for 
the Education of People of Colour, etc. Phila., 1818.— H. S. P. 

Saunders, Prince, A Memoir Presented to the American 
Convention for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, etc Phila., 
1818.— R. B. 

A Serious Address to the Rulers of America, On the Incon- 
sistency of their Conduct respecting Slavery, etc. Trenton, 
1773-— R. B. 

A Sermon Occasioned by the Destruction of Pennsylvania 
Hall, and Delivered . . . in the First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, by the Pastor, etc Philadelphia., 1838. — Mob violence 
and anti-slavery.— H. S. P. 

Seward, William, Journal of A Voyage from Savannah to 
Philadelphia and from Philadelphia to England MDCCXL. 
London, 1740. — Early religious work among the negroes. — R. B. 

Sharp, Granville, An Essay on Slavery, Proving from Scrip- 
ture its Inconsistency with Humanity and Religion, etc. Bur- 
lington, 1773. — By an eminent English abolitionist who corres- 
ponded with the abolition leaders in Pa. Remarks on manu- 
mission in Pa. — R. B. 

Sketches of the Higher Classes of Colored Society in Phila- 
delphia. By a Southerner. Phila., 184 1. —Interesting and tem- 
perate. Apparently by one well informed and impartial. If 
this work can be fully trusted, it contains more information 
as to the social status of the negro in Phila. than any other book 
in the whole period,- H. S. P. 
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Slavery Gippitigs. 4 vols. — Newspaper dippings. — H. S, P. 

Slavery not Forbidden by Scripture, Or A Defence of the 
West India Planters, From the Aspersions Thrown Out 
Against Them, By the Author of A Pamphlet, Entitled, "An 
Address to the Inhabitants," etc., by a West Indian. Phila., 
1773.— Early anti -abolition tract,— R. B. 

Sleigh, W. W., Aboliticnism Exposed! Proving that the 
Principles of Abolitionism Are Injurious to the Slaves Them- 
selves, 2d ed. Phila., 1838.— E. B. 

Smith, Capt. J. S., A Letter from, to the Rev^ M' Hiil on the 
State of the Negroe Slaves. To which are added An Intro- 
duction and Remarks on Free Negroes, etc. By the Editor. 
London, 17^ — Occupation and conduct of the freedmen of Pa. 
— R. B. 

A Statistical Inquiry into the Condition of the People of 
Colour of the City and Districts of Philadelphia. Phila., iS^p.— 
Made under direction of Friends. Based on careful investiga- 
tions,— H. S. P. 

Statistics of the Colored People of Philadelphia taken by 
Benjamin C. Brovm and published by order of the Board of 
Education of " The Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery," etc Phila,. 1856.— H. S. P, 

Sumner, Charles, Letter of Sympathy to Passmore WHiiam- 
son, Aug. II, 1855.— Uncatalogued. H. S. P. 

Thomas, Gabriel, An Historical and Geographical Account 
of the Province and Country of Pensilvania and West-New- 
Jersey in America, etc. London, 1698, Lithographed for H. A. 
Brady, New York, 1848. — E^rly notice of negroes in Pa. Pro- 
test of Keithian Quakers against slavery. — Pea. 

Thompson, John, The Life of, A Fugitive Slave; Containing 
His History of 2$ Years in Bondage, and His Providential 
Escape, Written by Himself. Worcester, 1856. — Fled through 
Pa— R. B. 

Torrey, Jesse, Jr., A Portraiture of Domestic Slavery, in the 
United States . . . including Memoirs of Facts . . . on Kid- 
napping. Phila., 1817. — Of value if used cautiously,— R. B. 

Tyson, J. E., A Discourse before the Young Men's Colonisa- 
tion Society of Pennsylvania, etc, Phila., 1834.— H. S. P. 

Tyson, J. (Vashington, The Doctrines of the "Abolitionists" 
Refuted, in a Letter from, etc Phila., 184a— H. S, P. 
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The Visions of A Certain Thomas Say, Of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Which He Saw in a Trance, etc. Phila., 17?4.— R, B. 
Was ist Aufhebung der Sclaverei (_Abolition)t Heraus- 
gegeben von der osttichen Abtheilung der pennsyivanischen 
Anti-Sclaverei-GeselUchaft, — To enlist support of Pennsyl- 
vania's German population. — H. S. P. 

What Has Pennsylvania To Do With Slaveryf—H. S. P. 
What is Sauce for a Goose is also Sauce for a Gander . . . An 
Epitaph on a certain great man. Written by a departed spirit, 
etc. Phila., 1764. — Franklin said to have had a negro paramour. 
— R. B. 

WhiteReld, George, Journal of a Voyage From London to 
Gibraltar by, etc. 6th ed., Phila., 174a — Early religious work 
amoi^ negroes.— R. B. 

A Continuation Of the Reverend Mr. WhiteHeld's Journal 
From A few Days after his Arrival at Georgia, To His 
second Return thither from Pennsylvania. Phila., 17^. 
— R. B. 
Three Letters from the Reverend Mr. G. WhiteAeld: etc. 
Phila., Printed and Sold by B. Franklin, etc, 
MDCCXL.—n. S. P. 
Why Colored People in Philadelphia Are Excluded from the 
Street Cars. Phila., i866.^Prejudiee against negroes. — L. C. P. 
iViltiamson, Passmore, Case of. Report of the Proceedings 
on the Writ of Habeas Corpus Issued by the Hon. John K. 
Kane, etc. Phila., 1856.— Fugitive slaves.— H. S. P. 

Woolman, John, Some Considerations On the Keeping of 
Negroes. Recommended to the Professors of Christianity of 
every Denomination, etc. Phila., 1754.— H. S. P. 

Woolman, John, Considerations on Keeping Negroes, etc. 
Part Second. Phila., 1762.— H. S. P. 

Woolman, John, The Works of. In two Parts. Phila.. 
MDCCLXXIV.—L. C. 

A Journal of the Life, Gospel Labours, and Christian Ex- 
periences of That Faithful Minister of Jesus Christ, John 
Woolman, etc. Dublin, 1778.— Fr. Hist. Lib., Swarthmore, Pa. 
Woolman was the greatest of the early abolitionist apostles. 
. His writii^ reflect his gentle, kindly, but vigorous character. 
As notable for their style as their content. 
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Yates, William, Rights of Colored Mm to Suffrage, Ciluien- 
ship and Trial by Jury: etc. Phila., 1838.— Careful discussion. 
— H. S. P. 

IV. 

FICrUBES. 

Pictures relating to slavery or the negro in Pennsylvania 
before 1800 are rare. Not the least valuable among the early 
ones are the rude wood-cuts inserted in the advertisements for 
runaway negroes or negroes for sale, in the colonial news- 
papers. Most of the formal illustrations in books are worthless. 

The Election A Medley. Humbly Inscribed to Squire Lillipni 
Professor of Scurrillily. — Large engraved caricature showing 
group in front of the Court House, Phila. A negro man is seen 
following his master. There are two negro boys and a negro 
woman. The picture probably affords some indication of how 
slaves were dressed. About 1765. — H, S. P. 

Colored prints by Charles Hunt and I. Harris. — Caricature 
extravagance of dress, and absurd imitation by negroes of do- 
ings of white people. Probably about 1825. — Museum of In- 
dependence Hall, Fhila. 

Numerous engravings, paintings, etc., of anti-slavery leaders, 
friends of the negro, etc.— " Anti- Slavery Repository" in the 
Colored Home, 44th Street and Girard Avenue, Phila. 
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1 br 5 



imblx. 
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by act of 1780, 78; effected in 






on negroei at iion-furnice«, 


vi«on (.777)- 79 »■! bj- legirta- 
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(1804), Bo n.; by court interpre- 


negro alavea, 7 n.i paagage of. 
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Hampihire 079'). 80 n.; com- 


in 178B, 81 ! permita residenli 
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Judge Fojt declare! negroes not 


grtdusl, 8<)i complete, Mught by 


admitted to suarage by, 1731 suf- 


framer* of act of 1B47. ajS n. 


frage thought to be granted to 


Abolition (ocietiei, founding of. 


negroea by, 177: relation of, to 


ao8n. 


negro suffrage, 180; minority 




protest concerning, 183 


lIlTCTy, 106-109: meaning of. 


Act of 1788. provisions of. Si; 






ijrlvania (1688-1780), joa-209 


Society for the Abolition of 




Slavery, an 




Adama, Alice Dana, work of, on 


ety for the Abolition of Slavery. 


anti-slavery, ao? n. 




Adultery, between white people 








for, 113 


AbolitioniiU. in colonial Penntyl- 




vania, 70-73, 309; harBU ilive- 


anu and slaves, 5; of negress 


holders, 81; efforta of, to pro- 




cure total abolition of ilayery 


ants, 98, MB 




African Church, 135 


denture negro children u ap- 


African Episcopalians, establish 


prentice, 106; atain tree ne- 


school (c- 180s), 130 
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African Hall, burned by incendi- Appri 



«ie. (.842). .64 


of indenlcire of, 105 n.; before 


African Uethodiu Epucopal 


)j8o. 106 


Chnrch, .3s 




African Presbyterian Cburch, 


as, iDa-103; numeroui, 103; reg- 


ruined by mob (1B34), xSo 


olatiDn of, by law (.763.1763, 




1769-1770), 103.I06; consent of. 




necessary, wben indentured, T03; 




length of service of. 104; icbool- 


Aldermen, forbidden to try cbk> 


ing of. 104; obligations to mas- 


of fugitive liavea <iB3o), 117, 


ter, los; marriages of, 1051 pun- 






Allen, R., negro bisbop of Fhila- 


10S-106 


delpbia, .as, .36 n. 




Almshouse, PhUadelpbia, negroes 


Arkansas, suffrage in, 176 n. 


in, IS* 


Arms, rigbt to bear, connection of. 


Alricks. Peter, uses ncgroe*, 1 ; 


with right to vote, 174 




Arson, by slaves. 47. 48 n. 


liah, I 


Assembly, colonial, of Pennsylva- 


American Anti'Slavety Society, 


nia, imposes duties upon negroes 


founded 1833, 108 n. 




American Colonization Society, 


againit hiring of negroes, s ; pro- 


commended by negroei {1830), 




■ 38 


ants, Si imposes duties to restrict 


Antbony, negro of Governor 




Printz, I. 


regulates but few inddeoM of 



of Frieada f« 



em dlics (1834), 160! causes 


Free Instruction of Adult Col- 


riot in Philldelphia (1838), ifia; 


ored Persons, founded 1S32, 






jo6-ao9; meaning of, 108 n.; 




begloninE of. in Pennsylvania. 


suffrage, 19s 


117; violence of, ai8i anger 


Atlee, Edwin P., issues anti-Btav 


319! hatred of, causes destrffl- 


ery pamphlet in Philadelphia, 


tion of Pennsylvania Hall, iig: 


United Sutes. 317 


suppr<H.ion of, asked by .o,,th- 




ern stales, 319; proposed sup- 




pression of, in Pennsylvania, by 


Bakers, slaves employed as, 41; 


law. 2301 discountenanced by 


negroes in business as, 135 n. 




Baldwin, John, of Chester, frees 


gains ground in Pennsylvania 


negroes (173'). 57 


(1839-1861), 331, 333. 344 




Intl-slavery societies, founded. 


resa in (1853). =4^; policeman 
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from, faUs to capture fugitive 


records of, 362-364 




Uiti^slavery worken, threats made 


Baptism of slaves. 10 


against <i86i), 247 


Baptist church, negro, ijs 
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of Pittsburg, Ii6 n. 
Battaiij, of Mnruits, pnniafament 

for (1705), 96 

Bedmuo, Wiltem, dcsirea vegrotB 
(i66»), 1 

Beggar* in PhUadelphU, dEadain 
negroM, 14S o. 

Benez^, Anthony, conderaoa laxity 
of negro family life, 46 n.; op- 
poses slavery, 7a; urges legiala- 



Black Legion, proposal t 
138 

41 ; negroei in buaineu ai, isj n. 
Btunaon, Samuel, of Columbia, 

frees negroes (174*). 57 
Board of Trade, askg for informa- 

ords of, 3S7 
Bom, Cornells, writes of negro 

(1684). a n. 
Boycott, of slave products, urged 



by a 
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of a 



1780. 79 
Buckingbam, Jama Silk, speaks of 

temptation! ta wblch negto was 

aabjected. isS n. 
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(■837). .70 
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Cargo, of negroes, 9 n. 
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negroes occupied as, 125 n. 
Carr, Sir Robert, confiscates ne- 

Cars, be^n running in Fhiladet- 
pbia (1858), 197; negroes re- 
siricted to front ptatformi of, 
198; negro ejected from (iBjg), 
.98 

Cash books. 157. 3;9-a6o 

Caasey, Joseph, negro money- 
broker of Philadelphis, 116 n. 

Castration, punishment for at- 
tempted rape (1700-1706), as 
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negroes in Philadelphis, 201 n. 
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burglary, m n.; for rape, 11 1 
n. ; for fomlcitiDn or adultery 
with ■ free negro, 113 
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wedding (i7?4). 46 n. 
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I, 7-8 






out OS servants. 93; of negro 
servants, unlawfully held nnlil 
twenty-eight years old (1800- 
i8a6), '99-too: not educated lie- 
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INDEX 
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Mrieted 10, in certain coiODio. 
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Church record., jtio 
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Chnrchu, negroea excluded tram. 




146 
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about fugitire aUvca (iSafi), 
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riot (.B34), ifii 
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Oark, V 
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, S4 n. 
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Colonliation of negroes, origin and 
purpose of scheme for. ifi;; 
negroes of Philadelphia opposed 
to, 165, 166^ proposal to tax 
negroes to further <lS4o), 167; 
causes of failDTC of. 167 
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rned by 
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nia, restricts suffrage to white 
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Constitution of the United States, 
bearing upon question of negro 
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by F 
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dieted in, for kidnapping, 1]6 

Court records of Cheater County 

Court reporta. printed. lEE-lgo 
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of negro sUtcs in, 28 n.; ilrici 
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force indentures of ipprentices 
105; of Philadelphia, mutat1< 
brought before (i774). "0 n, 

Courta, apedai, for trial of negroes 
26-38, ISO, 109-tio, 3S$ 

Cr^ecoeur, Hector St. John, com 
menla upon good treatment 
negroea in Pennaylvania, 38 

" Cribs," negro dwellings, Jga n. 

Crime, among negroes, epidemii 
of, in Philadelphia (i8ii-i8»> 



negro, 156; shielded by 



described Decoys, Btgro. : 
t n. 116 o, 

1, .38,139; Deeds, as7 
s ao8 n. Delaware, suffrai 

Delegates, : 
„ ,, while del( 

Derooctatic o 



founded by n< 
list kidnapper! 



s (.838), : 



County, desires to exclude ne- 
groes from polls (1837), 171 
Denny, John, speaks of influx of 
negroes into Pennsylvania 
<i836}, 150: acknowledgea that 

184. i8Si declares negroes have 
legal r^iht to vote, 1B6 n. 



Disrif 



>S7, ' 



Dickinson, Jonathan, writes about 
negroes Ci?is), 4 n; owns ne- 

Dittillers, slaves employed as, 41 
District of Columbia. Philadelphia 
Anti-Slavery Society seeks aboli- 

in, opposed by legishlture and 
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Dockets, of courts, asj-ajS 
Dram-shops, in negro quarten, pre- 
sented by grand jnry (1813), 
155, 156 
Dred Scott decinon, increases antl- 
slsvery sentiment in PenniylTa- 



nia,3. 



ofneg 



extravaganc 



obeyed 



Dress-makers, negro. . 
Duke of York's Laws, 

in Delaware River < 

possibly recognise negro slavery. 

iS; superseded by Pennsylvania 

statutes, 18 
Dutch, negroes held by, i 
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Dutch Wew India Companji, eon- 
tr»ct« to furoiih ncgioea, i 

Dutie*, upon ncgrocB imported into 
PemuylvAniA^ 3-9 

Eietero Penitentiary, negro con- 



Fearop, Henrr Bradshaw, d 
scribes prejudice gainst negroi 
in Philadelphia (1818), 144 

Federal Convention, memorial t 
pteparcd by Pcnnaylvania Sdc 
ay for the Abolitloa of SUtct: 

Fidtrai GatelU, writer iD, bitter 



before iSas, ijo; < 



int., 1J3! furthered by Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Abolition 
of Slavery, a" 

Election, snti-negro riot on night 
of (.849). 164 

Election contest, in Bucks County 
O837). >70-i7i 


his aons, .48 

Foster, Stephen S., anli-slavery 
advocate, causes schism in West- 
em Quarterly Heeling at Lon- 
don Grove (.84s), "» 

Fourth of July, negroes driven 

.46 
Fox, John, founder of the Society 


Emien, Samuel, helps negro pur- 
chase freedom, 61 n. 


England, suffrage in. iSi 


of Friends, advises freeing 
slaves (1671), 64 






Fon, John, judge of Bucks County 




Court, decides contested election, 




for negroes, 44, '34 
Equality, of negroes with white 


men <i83?), .73-174; said to 
have led negroes to the polls. 


people, maintained by certain 


Frame, Mrs. Margaretta. bill for 


Evans, Hannah, manumits negreaa 


bleeding her negro, ja n. 

Franchise, in Pennsylvania, condi- 




tions of, 169 
Frankfort Company, articles of 


Bvtning BulUtin, editorials in. 


about negro (1851), 148 


agreement of, mention slaves 




(?), 69 


FaUtner, Daniel, speaks of im- 


Franklin, Benjamin, confers about 


portation of negroes from West 


high duty upon negroes, 7 n.; 
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Free ncgioei. See Nesraea, free 

Fr« Society of Trsden, charter 
of <i6Ea), allow) hoIdlnE of 



INDEX 

operate Underg 



und Railroad. 



ends' Meetinga, declare against 
lavery, jS: diacourage burlng 
{ slavci, 66; coademD importa- 
ion and buying of negroes, 6f 



among, about i6i|A, : 
meeting of, protests 
order of negroes in ] 
(1733). 331 religiou 

ery wrong, 58; aaist 
buy their freedom, 



Fugiave slave, from Maryland, 
Idlls master in Chester County, 
aji o.; warrant for removal of 

Fugitive slaves, legiilation in Penn- 
■ylvania relating to (iBao), aja; 
<i8a6).a3j;<t847), asB; <i86o), 
145; children of, barn in Pennsyl- 



peraistii^ in slaTc-holding, to 

excluded from the Society, ; 
wonderful work of, in voli 
tarlly abolish ing slavery, 
harass ilaTeholders, Si; petiti 
state senate to abolish all slavi 
(■793). 83; «^nd memo. 
against sUvery (i?99), I 



work of educating negrc 
reluctant to admit n< 
church membership, 13^ 

character (1806). 151; 
part of membership of 
vania Society for the / 
of Slavery made ap of. 11 



mnsylvania, iS3-iS4i 
for iDcreaae in ne- 
isSi Federal law of 



by Fri. 



iatls. 



abolitl. 



.; assisted 



asS; assisted to escape by Friend 
in Philadelphia (1B04), 219; 
great number of. in Philadel- 
phia (1813), lag; armed negroes 
in Philadelphia attempt rescue 
of <t8a4>. aji o.; increasing 



altitude towards Federal la 
iSSD, relating to, 341, 141. 
difficulty of enforcing lawi 

Faneral, of negro, described 
traveller (.838). 137; of neg 
attended by white people, 14 

Parley, Benjamin, advises s 
tnde, not slavery, for negroe 

Furniture, owned by negoes, i. 



•r of 



OOglf 



Gallatin. Albert, bouU tlut Penn- 


of runaway slaves, iii 


■ylTinla Grit abaliihed ilavery. 


Harris, John, founder of Harris- 




burg, ha> slaves near the Sus- 




quehanna (1733). iJ! trees ne- 




gro, ST 


appeals for freedom. 55 




Garrlton, WillUm Lloyd, urgei 










inal negroes in (1B36), is6; fu- 


flueace of. in Penniytvinii, 317; 


gitive slave recaptured in, 241 




Ha^^ Albert Bushnell, definitions 


Georgia, lufftage in, 176 n.; atki 






»07 n.; 3o8 n. 




Hatred of negroes, causes of, 159, 




160 


hold few ilBvet, 13, i;. 68; im- 


Head, John, helps negro purchase 


portance of attitude of, 69; great 


freedom, 6a n. 




Herrick, Clieesman A., comments 


69 n. 


on Qualurs and slavery, S3 n- 


Germantown Protest, againal ilav 




£17(1688), ig, 11; lint proteat 


affirms legality of slavery in 


BEalnH Blaver; in North Amer- 


Pennsylvania (180a), 82, 83; 


ica, 6s, 66 


record, of, .s* 


Getitner. Clara von, de»cribe« ne- 


Hiring of negro slaves, 4' 


gro domeitici in Philadelphia 


Hobbs v. Fogg, case of (1833- 


(1840), .a* n. 


1838). 188 


Gomch, Edward, of Maryland, 


House of Refuge in PhiUdelpbia, 




negroes excluded from, 148 


tiana, t*i ; murdered bj negroeg 


Houses owned by negroes in Phila- 


at Chriitiana, 14J 


delphia, las! how furnished. 


Graiiberry, Joaeph, sued by aboU- 


lafi; fired by mob (1835). >«> 






Grammar Khools. negro, doling 




of, threatened (184a). 131 


respecting negroes, 1S4 


Grand jury, prelents dilorder of 




negroes in Philadelphia (1703, 


Illinois, aufTrage in, 176 D. 


1741). 33; presents liqaor-shopi 




in ntgro quarters (.8=3), i5S; 


sylvania. 149, ijo. 'S'. 'S3 n.. 


blaracB negro procession for riot 




(l84«), >64 




Guardians, indenture apprentices, 


lylvaDla, j-io, 67 








Increase in number of ncgroea. 


Baitdresscrs. negroes occupied as. 










prentices, 103, 104, 107 


Hanway. Csstner, trial of, 343 




Harboring, of servants, puni.h- 


driven from, 146 




Indiana, auffragc in. 'ft "■ 



■ Cooglf 



dren, Ibwi regardinc (iSoa, 




.S04. >ao9). ijo 


on death penalty for murder of 


Insarrectian of lUvei, not feared 


slave, 36 n.; on good treatment 




of negroes, j8; declares negroes 




were refused religious teaching. 


gioet and whhe people, for- 




bidden (1735-1716), i<); deciaioo 


Kansas, trouble In, increases anti- 


of ChEiler County CoBrt re- 


slavery sentiment in Pennsyl- 


specting (1693), 30; eridencei 


vania, >i6 


of, Jl. 196, 197 


Keimer, Samuel, scheme lo teach 


Intermarriage, of free negroea with 




white people, forbidden, 111; 


Keith, George, denounces ilavery. 




19; declaration of (1693), 21; 


prevent, .94'96 


<sst>es first protest against slav- 




ery printed in America, 66 


i n.; own negroei, 13 


Keithian Quakers, adviae masters 


Iron-works, negroes desired at, 15 




Iron-workeri, ilavea employed as, 


cation (1693). 43; protest of. 


*' 


Kennett Square, Society of Pro- 


Jacluon, iMac, member of Friends' 




viiiting committees, 75 


(i8S3). »" 


Jails, fugitive slaves to be lodged 


Kentucky, Court of Appeals of. 


in (1836), 133; debarred from 


decides that negroes are not 




ciliicns, 176 n,i asks Peonayl- 


(iSsa), JM 


vaoia lo suppress anti-slavery. 


Jamaica, negroes imported into 


it9 a. 




Kidnapping of free negroes in 


John, negro property-owner (i779). 


Pennsylvania, iij-ii9, aii-iii, 




^38, 14a 






ti9 0.; helps to prepare resolu- 


tack negroes (1849). 164 


lion for negroes, 138 


King, Adam, of Ceorgetown, aelle 






owns negroes (.688). ij n. 




Jones, Jonathan, visited by com- 


Knowles. John, of Oxford, frees 


mitteei, regrets purchase of ne- 


negro (1744), 57 



groes debarred Labor, slaves needed becau 



lions asking for, 335, 336 
jDSticea of Courts of Quarter Ses- 

apprentices, 103; jurisdiction of, 
over negroes marrying white 
people, 113; forbidden to Irj' 
case* of fugitive ilavei (iSio), 



Langhome, Jeremiah, Judge, 
Bucks County, frees neg 
('74a), S7; P«s propertj 
manamtlted slaves, iii 

Laws of Pennsylvania, editioni 
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Lay, Benjamin, on bad treatmeni 
of »la»ei, 38 ; efforts of, to arouM 
pily for staTCa, 71 

Ledgers, 357, 159-360 

Legislative journals, a79 

Legislature, of Penniylvania, com- 
mittee of, replies to petition 1 
asldng re'establishment of slav- 
ery (1860), 204-305; lesillaturc 



Maine, sudrage In. 176 n. 

Manunilssioa, first case of <i7ai) 
54; regulation of, by act of 171s 
17»6. Si. S*. 57; more frequeni 
after 1750, 58; frequent amon; 



trade from PennBylvania Soci- 


Marriages, between negroes and 


ety for tbe Abolition of Slavery, 


white people, forbidden 1715- 


113; opposes eitension of slav- 


1726. 30, 31; of apprentices, 105 


ery, il3-2a4; opposes slavery 


Marryat, Frederick, Captain, de- 




scribes negro fuoeral, 137 n. 


las; committee of, reports on in- 


Marshall. John, approves of the- 


adequacy of fugiliye slave legis- 


sis in John Denny's book, 1S7 


lation, 130 


Marsball, Christopher, protects his 


Leidy, N. R, coroner, report of, 
on wretched condition of poor 
negroes in Pbilsdelpfais, loi n.. 


negress, 38 n. ; Degress of. given 


holiday, 43 n.; helps negro pur- 
chase freedom, 63 n.; declares 


Letters, as7-»s8 

Lettour, John, manumits negreis 


negroes could not vote (1776), 
.78 n- 


conditionally, 63 n. 


Mary Street School, first public 


Librariei, founded by negroes, 131 


school for negroes in Pennsyl- 


Lincoln, Abraham, of Cbesler 




County, advertises for runaway 


Maryland, desire to import negroes 


slsve (1730), 49 1- 




Lincoln, Abraham, afterwards pres- 


f rage in, 176 n.; fugitive slaves 


ident of the United States, com- 




ments upon gloomy prospects of 




negro (1857), '49 n. 


hostile state (1813), 130: asks 


Lloyd, Tbomas. bequeaths negroes. 


that case against Prigg be dis- 




missed, 337: asks repeal of law 


Lotteries, to raise money for negro 


of 1816, 337 


churches, 135 1- 
Louisiana, suffrgge in, 176 0- 
Lulherans, religious work of, for 


Massachusetts, suffrage in, 176 n. 




ants, 57; 10 apprentices. 104 


Luzerne County, case concerning 


Mayor of Philadelphia, refers to 


negro suffrage In, 188 


disorder of negroes (1761). 34; 



Lycoming County, Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of. upholds right of 



Mcelinga, held in f 



:, Google 



urfte repeal of uitl-9lav«ry legit- 
Ution (186.). »4? 
Mercer, Hugh, write* from vicinity 
of Pittsburg tot negroes {1759). 






MethodiM church, negro, 135, 136 


napper, then sold as slaves. 


Michigan, .uffrage in, .76 n. 


li6n. 


Mifflin, Benjamin, aella negro his 


"Mulatto Hall." Sussex County, 


freedom. 60 n. 




Mifflin, Tbon,... apeak, of negroe. 


Murder, punishment for, ag 


kidnapped, lis 


Music, fondness of negroes tor. 


. Militia, enroUment in. limited to 




whites. .79, iSi n. 


Musicians, negro. 134 n- 


Miller V. Drilling, mit concerning 


" Mystery." to be Uught appren- 




tice. 104 








Naturalizarioo Uws. Federal, bear- 




ing of, upon negro suffrage, 1 74. 


Ministers, negro. la*, .35; leaders 


176 n. 


of their race, ijfi 


Negress, stoned to death, 145 




Negro Flora v. Joseph Graisberry, 


of PhiladelphU, 116 n. 


oaae of, testing legality of alav 


Minutes, lourl. ass-as^ 


ery in Pennsylvania (1795-1801J. 


Miaiionariea. do religiouB work 


8a 


among negroes, 45; negro, 45 


Negro society, described by anony- 




n>ous writer in T84.. .40 


aaks Pennsylvania to suppress 


Negroes, along South RiTer 


anti-slavery, 119 n. 


(J639), i; at Tinicum. i; de- 


Missouri, suffrage in. 176 n.; ex- 


^red by settlers along the Dela- 


tension of slavery into, opposed 


ware (i6fi4), i; among Dutch 


by Pennsylvania Society for the 


and Swedes, i, a; desired at 


Abolition of Slavery, ais 


New Castle, a; con&Kated al 


Missouri Compromise, repeal of. 


New Amstel (1664). a; along 




Delaware River in 1677. a; in 




Philadelphia County (16S4), a; 


Mittelheiger, Gottlieb, speaks of 


in Chester County (1687). 1: 


negro marriages, 46 n. 


numerous in Philadelphia (170a). 


Mob. riots of, against negroes in 


a; labor of. lowers wages of 




wbiie laborers, 3; increase in 


gioes. rescues fugitive slave, ai 


number, s; opposed by white 


Columbia (iBss). S43->44 


Uborers, j;. smuggled in from 


Monthly meetings, records of. a6i 


New Jersey, s n-l from Africa, 


Moon, Jamea, worlcs on visiting 


unable to endure winters of 


committees. 7S; diary of. 7S n. 


Pennsylvania, .0; usually im- 


MoravUns, religious work of, for 


ported from West Indies, 10; 
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exported iron 
:eo{, 11 



beld 



INDEX 

PennBylvaaia, fee 

namberi of. 12; ani 



PennsylvanU, it; coraparatiTC 
few in FeansylvaiiU. 13, 14; : 
merchandiae, i; n.; tried 
ipecial courts (1700-1780), ai 
forbidden to congrejalt 



7a6), 3 



I Phils 



•t, 111; vagrancy of. pua- 
3y servitude, 111; sub- 
apeciGc legal regulation 



nial PcDi 

qoenlly r, 



Pbiladelpbia, 1 1 
auspiciously beg 



1 lestrictlaDS because 
16; attract attention. . 
»of, 55, s6 n.; attract 
1 of pbilanlhropiits. 



establiib Khools 



sold «e servants f 
children of, bound 



lions against, before 
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mob (1835), 161; Bee from mob 
(184a), 164; disapproTe of col- 
ooiiation (1817), ifiji position 
of, in colonial Pennirlvinia, 
177-17S: vote in Pcnnsytvania, 
1B3-185; liw for rcgulitlan 



lied <iSo7 






. .9?; deluded from 
a (1858). 19S1 sllowcd 
r«l cars (1867), 198; 



nti-slav 



TOCatct. friendi of. 306; auiitcd 
br Fcntiarlvania Society for the 
Abolitioii of SUtctt, 310-311; 
operate Underground Railroad, 
141; kidnapped ai fugitives, 143; 
mob of, murder Edward Goraucfa 
U Cbrittiina. 343; armed, hunt 
fugitive slave catcbeis. 243 n.; 
relationi of, with white people, 
of Penniylvaoia, i4?-248; re- 
garded ai inferior to white peo- 
ple, 



1861, 



nted by Pen 



poaea convention of abolition K 
cietie» (i79s),>'4 
Newspaper, negro, Tke Celimri, 



Norris, Isaac, sells a negro, 10 □■; 
orders violin for negro Peter 
4» n, i refers to early abolition 



condition 
for, in F 



niylvania. it 

■ - for, 



mented upon, by Abra 
coin (i8s7). 349 n. 

New Amstel <New Castle), cap- 
tured by English, who confiscate 
negroes (1664), a 

New Castle, court records of, men- 
tion negroes (1677). a n. 

New England Anti-Slaverjr 



lew Hampahirt 



183a, 



176 n. 



Op den Graeff, Her 



Orphan 
mob 



a (.684), 

m, colored, burned by 
iladelphia (1838), 163 
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South <iS6i), 146 

Panic in negro church, 14s 

Papers, court. ass-isG 

Fareols, Indenture children as ap- 
prentices. T03; not permitted to 
biod children as lenants, 106 n. 

PaiiHt ttquilvr vtnlrim. doctrine 
of, in Pennsylvania, 24 n. 

Put, free negroes travelling, re- 
quired to hate, 113, 114; serv- 
ant* travelling, required to have, 

Paatorious, Francis Daniel, with 
other Frienda of Germantown 
draws up first protest against 
slaverj in North America (itiSS), 



a. negro, isi, rS4 

imbertoo. Israel, defends liherli 

of Indian woman (i7?S). aoB 
Pemberlon. Joseph, helps negr< 

parchase freedom. 6> n. 
Penn, Thomas, bill for medicin' 

for negroes of, 51 n. 



of Trader! 



the Pre< 



1; eitablishei monthly meeting 
r negroes (1700). 44; desirei 
BrriagH of negroes regulatei 
700), 45; frees slaves by wil 



ennsylvania Hall, destruction of. 
br a mob (iSjg), 163-163 
ennsylvania Society for the Abo- 



dentur; 


ing (.8.?) 


. 10?; pre 


•tests 


agiinsi 


Iddnappin 




116; 










:; provides 


. education for 


free n 










upon occi; 


.pation of 


free 


negroe: 


1 (.Boo), 1 


education 


sute 


negro. 




founds 






for highe 


r educatio 






. (i8ja). . 




rages 


negroes to deman. 


i suffrage. 






of. 209; i 


oaHluted 


177s, 


109; re 


organiied 


■784, a.o; 




of, 21 




mbcrahip 




posed 


mainly of 


Friends, 






ttees of. 


10 assist 


frei 



cipal object of, abolition of slav- 
ery, aia; helps to secure act of 
17S8, 3ia; tries to have longer 
service of ntgeo servants re- 
duced, iii; aupervigea strict ei 



fore. 



t of li 



legislature 



'ennsylvania. colonial, manufac- 


ages eslablishment of abolition 




societies elsenbere. 114; investi- 


lirsl aboliBhea slavery, 79; suf- 


gates slave-trade in Nev- York 


frage in, 176 n.; oppose! slave- 


and Rhode Island <iSii), 114; 






slavery, 313-124; opposei slavery 


for abolition of slavery (1790). 


in the District of Columbia, 


21s; opposes Fugitive Slave Lavr 


»I3-*ISi dislikes slavery, but 




wishes not to oSend the South, 




225; regarded by MarjUnd as 


litionist literature in the South. 


hostile state (1813). 130; popu- 




lation of, according to United 


ai6i renlts of work of, aifriiy; 


States censuses, 1790-1360. Jia 


diminished influence ' of, a>7; 
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method! of, eiplaiaed by Wil- 


Plantation syitem, absence of, in 




Pennsylyania. 14 


■gunn hiw of i8ji6, 333 n.; rec- 


Plasterers, negroes occupied as, 


ords of, 163-163 


iJSn- 




Police, fail to protect negroes in 


cluiH d{ white people in Phila- 


Philadelphia from mob (183s). 


delphia, .4S 




Personll liberty bill, introduced 


Political status of negro, slight at- 




tention paid to, at first, 169 


14SJ delailiof a. 14S n. 


Polls, armed negroes at, i;i 


Petitions. Bgainst immigration of 


Pontgibaud. Cheralier de, tells of 




negroes associating with white 



of. sent to legislature. .91; ask- 


by runaway mulatto servant. 


ing trill br jury tor tugitive 


98 n. 


slavei, 135; asking repeal of anii- 


Preemption of land, right of ne- 




groes in regard to, 197: upheld 


hiladelphia. number of negroes 


by courts of Pennsylvania 


In (1751), 11; nesroes of, dis- 


(iaj3>, .97 


orderly, 3»-a4! magistrates of. 






Prigg, Edward, captures Maryland 


60; citiiens of, ask for complete 


negreas in Pennsylvania (1837), 


sboliHon of slaver; (1800). Sj; 




negro churches in, 135, .36; 


336-137; temporary immunity 


panic in (1814). 138; negroes 


granted to. 137; appeals to 


not vote in, 171; dtiiens of, ask 


Supreme Court of the United 




Statei, 137; acquitted, 137 


of fudtlTc sUtcs (181S), 130; 






(1847), "8. 136-338 


Slaie Law of iSjo. 1411 fugi- 


PrinU, Jobao, baa negro at Tini- 


tive slave recaptured in. 141; 


cum (.644). t 




Procestion, negro, causes riot in 




Philadelphia (1841), 163; of 


iMo), 133 


pompous negroes, described, 141 


hihidelphia Anti-Silvery Society. 





Pictures, rclatini 



Progressive Friends, Society of, 

136; destroyed by mob in Pbila- 

delpbia (1834). 161 
Prosser, James, prospcroaa negro 

of Philadelphia. 116 n. 
Protest of 1 688, 65, ao8 
Public affairs, small participation 

in, by negroes, 138 

Its. of negroes, for theft 
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of master's eoods, 19; of free 


Records, of courts, 155-156; of 


negroes also (r?oo-i?8o), iio- 


Friends' Meetings. i6i-s6i 


111; of white people, iii; for 




krdoappins. >i7-<<g 


away, 98 




ReRneri, slaves employed as, 41 


Quakers, i» Friends 

Quaker abolitionials, in colonial 


Hegistrs of slaves, 78 

Religious activity, social influence 




oallj felt, 7t, 73 


Removal of negroes from Penit- 


Quarterly meetings, records of. 


aylvania. many white people de- 


161 -36s 


sire, 166 










Race prejadke, little of, in Penn- 


Rhode Island, slave-lrade in, in- 


.ylvaoia, during coloniM period, 




M4, 143; hinders progreu of 


cietT for Ihe Abolition of Slav- 


free D^roea, 119; excludes ne- 




gro children from education by 


Riots, on account of negroes, at 


aUte before 1832, ijo, 131; de- 


York. 116 n.; in PhUadelphiB. 


bars negroes from public activity. 


.41, <6o-i6s 


im: beginnings of, .44; in- 


Rising, Johan Qassoo, ordains 


crease of, 146J increased by 


servitude for negroes (1654), 






causes of, 149-150. iS9-i6o; 


Ritner, Joseph, governor of Penn- 




sylvania, called " abolitionist ■' 


(.834). 160; general cause of 


(.838), i<9 


anti-negro riots in Philadelphia 


Runaways, 31 


(.834-1849), 164-165; one cause 


Rnsh, Benjamin, describes begin- 


why suffrage was denied to 


nings of negro church in Penn- 



stantly increases, 249 


bating Society, founded 1836, 


Ragan, George, refuses to re- 








Ragmen, negroes engaged as, 115 n. 








vania guilty of offenses charged 




by Virginia (.861), =46 n. 




Rape, punishment for, 19 


Sanderling, James, has " slave " at 




Upland, iS n. 


can vole <c. 1790), 183 n.; fav- 


Sandiford, Ralph, speaks of in- 






216 n.; comdemns violence of 


J n.; frees his negroes (1733). 








(■719), ?' 


RMommxndations, given to ne- 


Sandoval, Alfonso, makes protest 


groes by PeDnaylvania Sodely 




for the Abolition of Slavery, 110 


(c. 1647). 6s n. 



3,0,l,zt!dbvG00glf 



Schools for negroei, iiS, 119, 131- 



vanii, 94, loS n 



ij« I 



ts, comparsliTC 
1 by negro min- 



Shae-nakerB. slaves emplaned sa, 

41; negroes occupied as. iij n. 
Shop!, kept by free negroes, dc' 



Servanta, oegio, for life, men- 
tioned is Duke of York'i Lawi, 
18; after 1780 children of alSTei 
held as, iiniil twenty-eight years 
old, 78; appear in Pennsylv; 



i fou 



i by a 



of, g 



classes of. 



IS of. 



brought from other states, 9j; 
traffic in, 93-951 laws affecting, 
95-IOII legiatature refuses to 
debar from Pennsylvania (183J), 
1541 abolition of extra years of 
service of. sought by Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Abolition 
of Slavery, i,i 
Servanw, white, indentured, 
cheaper than negroes, 5: run 

plaints alwut enlisting, 6; car- 
goes of, 6 n.; laws tor regulation 
of (1683-1693), aa, aj; registry 
of (1683), gs: sale of, restricted, 
95i freedoiD gifts of, 9s; punish- 
ments of, for running away, 96; 
marriages of, regulated (1739- 
>73o). 96; runaway, harboring 
of. forbidden, 96; number of, 
96 n-i protection of, 96; aalcs of. 
regulated, 9(i n-{ obligations of. 



1789, 1 



:ribed it 

Slave, delin 

Slaver, picture of, circnlated by 
Pennsylvania Society for tfae 
Abolition of Slavery. 113 

Slavery, in Fennaylvania, lingen 
longest in western counties, tSn.; 
among the Dutch and Swedes. 
17; legal origin of, in Pennsyl- 
vania, diflicult to determine, 17; 
probably recognised in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1700, 17, 19: develiqis 
from servitude, 17. ao> ai-aj; 



deveU 



n develop 



: of, in 



34i mild in Pennsylvania. ^^^ 
52-J3! too mild to endure, RlT 
abolition of, among Friends, 
nearly complete by 1776. 7Si how 
profitable in Pennsylvania, 76 n. ; 
law tor gradual abolition of, 
Harcb i, 1780, 78: gradually 
died out in Pennsylvania, 85, 
87; duration of, in Pennsylvania, 
^ival of, 



Pennsylvan 






C1B60), 
Pennaylvan 



children of, rearin 
fer of. li; trial ai 
of, 16-19; indemi 



condemned 
3». 49- SO. 



> diath. J7-a8; re- 




n. a9-3S; runaway, 






SoDtllbe, William, urges abolition 


35-3(i; food and 


of .lavery (1696), 70; pelitions 


38-39; quartere of. 


assembly (o abolish slavery. 


Lrerworked. 40; oc- 




411 land treatraeni 








15-46; family life 


vania Society for the Abolitioa 


Rita of daily life of. 


of Slarety to tare tor their freed 




slaves, iM 




Southwsrk, church in, destroyed 


d when sick, si; 


hy mob (1834). 161 


when old, ji; re- 




1 villi, si; kind 


groes segregated on, 198 n. 


in families, 51-53; 


Stevens, Thaddeus, urges negroes 



religious influences, 134 


vania, 173. 173 n.; hearing of 


Slave-trade, forbidden hy Pennsyl- 
vanU, i?88, 81; continues at 




state constitntiona upon right 01 


Philadelphia (1796), 81 n.; sup- 


1780 upon, 173; bearing of con- 


pression of, sou^t by Pennsyl- 


stitution of United States upon. 


vania Society for the Abolilion 




of SUvery, 313 




Smith, Adam, judgment of, upon 




abolition of slavery among 


sylvania. 173-177; slave-holding 




states debar negroes from. 


Smith. CapUin J. S.. says freed 


176 n.; reasons for allowing in 


negroes work for former mas- 




ters (.786), TJ3 n. 


by negroes in colonial Penosyl- 


Smith. Stephen, negro lumber mer- 


vania, 178; negroes of Pennsyl- 




vania alleged to have possessed 


Society. negro, described, 140 


(t 1790), 183; difficulty about 


Society for the Free Instruction of 


deciding right of negro to, in 


Orderly Blacks and People of 


Pennsylvania, before 1837. 185- 




187; denial of, to negro, meets 


Somb, the, alleged treatment of 


with genera] approval, i8g; defi- 


slaves in, 40 n. ; slaves of, ex- 






convenlion (1838), 190 


129; resentment of, aroused by 




anti-slavery propaganda and hos- 


upholds doctrine of parlta 


tility to fugitive slave laws in 






asserts validity of sale of slave 


South Carolina, suffrage in, 17G n.; 


without deed (1786J. as n.; a£- 
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It of reiidcnts ot other nai 



vania for mi monthi (1795). 
Ml decide* that aesrocg may be 

that negro has right to vote 
(iBjS), 1S8; uphold! r^fat of 
negro lo preempt land (1S53), 
197; reeorda of, 35* 

Supreme Court of the United 
States, law of Pennsylvania 
(igi6) declared unconstitutional 
hy (1843J, 137 

Tailors, slaves employed aa, 41 



n Lancaiter Count; 



ery legislation (1861), 147 

aislance of negroes (1814), 138; 
organiied at Hariisburg, ijj 
Virginia, sufFrige In. 176 n.; asks 
Pennsylvania 10 suppress anti- 
alavery, 319 n.; fugitive slaves 



of Prigg V. Pennsylvania (184a), 

negroes occupied as. las n. 
Taxes, paid by negroes, 118 
Tax-lists, show number of negroes 

held, 13, 160 
Tenements, negro, destroyed in 

Pittsburg (1839), 1*3 
Tennessee, suffrage in, 176 n. 
Test acts, 179; ordain that oath of 

allegiance be administered to 

Theaters, negroes excluded from, 

.46 
Theft, puniihment for, 39 



Viaitii 






Vote, ail Suffrage 

Wade, Lydia, mane 

(170O, 54 
Wages, of negio . 

Philadelphia, 114 






.U. 36 



iployed in Pennayl- 



Treason, trial of Castni 

Trent, William, merchant of Phila- 
delphia, imports negroes, 3 n. 
Troops, called out lo protect ne- 
" ~ (■84a), 



164; 



jell i 



C1S49), 164 

Underground Kailroa 
in Pennsylvania, a 



slavery in, celebrated by negroe 

of Philadelphia, 163 
Weat Nottingham, kidnapping a 

(iSot), MS 
Wharton. Robert, alderman an 

mayor of Philadelphia, refusi 

of, to surrender fugitive slavei 



ilB WhiteGeld, George, doea : 
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work smoog negtocs <T7<to}, 45; 
pUn* seHlemeot of free necroea, 
5S; plans acbool for negcoca, 
\3t; speaks of religious entbus- 

Wills, as7 



Wilnu 



.eoplc i 



supported bjr ni 



Wilson, John, hires free negroes, 
Wistar, Caspar, buys freedom for 



Yearly Meeling, aski advice about 
inportation of negroes (1711), 
6G; urges assistance for freed 
slave* <i7sS), izi; deprecates 
race prejudice <i839), 147; rec- 

Yellow fever in Philadelphia (1793- 
i?97). 137 

York, conspiracy of negroes to 
hum, 15», IS J 

York CoontT, Edward Prigg in- 
dicted la, for kidnapping, 136 

Young Men's Aati-SIavery Society 
of I%iladelphis denounces slav- 



Young Men 



Colonisation Society 
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